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New diſorders in Connaught; Bingham, the lord 
preſident, ſevere. — His conduct diſapproved by 
Perrot. Repeated inſurrections of the De Burghos. 
Perrot marches into the Weſt, contrary to his 
inſtructions.—Bingham already victorious. —Eliza- 
beth impatient of the burden of Ireland. —Recals 
ſome of her Iriſh forces to the Netherlands.—Some 
of the leſs reformed Iriſh engaged in this ſervice, 
and in that of Spain. —They learn the art of war. 
Execution of Engliſh law rendered odious in Ul- 
ſter. Practices of popiſh eceleſiaſtics in this pro- 
vince. Character of Hugh O'Nial.—He inſinuates 
himſelf 
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himſelf into the favour of Perrot. Recommends 
himſelf effectually to Elizabeth.—lIs inveſted with 
the earldom of Tirowen and the eſtate annexed to 
it, —Trains his followers to arms. — Makes proviſion 
for war, —The chieftain of Tirconnel turbulent. — 
His ſon ſeized and confined by a ſtratagem.— Per- 
rot reſigns his government to Sir William Fitz- 
William.— Temper of this new governour.— Part 
of the Spaniſh Armada driven by ſtorm on the 
northern coaſts of Ireland. Effects of this incident. 
_ —Fitz-Willtam marches into the North in fearch 
of Spaniſh treaſure. —Inftances of his provoking ty- 
ranny.—Earl of Tirone ſuſpected. He flies to Eng- 
land —His ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh council. 
Accuſed by Hugh Ne-Gavelocke.—The accuſation 
flighted.—Son of the chieftain of Tirconnel and 
other priſoners eſcape from the caſtle of Dublin.— 
Their extreme diſtreſs.— Voung O' Donnel convey- 
ed to Ulſter.— Diſaffection of the northern chief- 
tains enflamed by the cruelty of Fitz- William. 
Anſwer of Macwire to his intimation of ſending a 
ſheriff into Fermanagh. Practices and preparations 
for inſurrection in the northern province. Re- 
venge of the earl of Tirone on Hugh Ne- Gave- 
locke. Artifice of this earl. Compoſition eſta- 
bliſhed in every province of Ireland. Interval of 
apparent tranquillity.— Foundation of the Univer- 
ſity of Dublin. | . 291 
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Earl of Tirone ſuſpe&ted.—Accuſed by Bagnal. —Par- 
tiality of Fitz-William.—Afﬀected loyalty of Ti- 
rone. He provokes his countrymen.— Aſſumes 
the title of O*'Nial.—Ruffel lord-deputy.—Amuſed 
by Tirone.Succeſs and cruelties of the Iriſh in 
Ulſter and Connaught,—Sir John Norris ſent into 
Ireland to command the queen's forces, —Hoftilities 
of Tirone,—His danger and addreſs, —The queen 
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directs a conference with the Northerns.—— They 
condeſcended to a ſhort truce. Spirit of rebellion 
extend to Leinſter and Munſter. — Diſtreſs of 
Norris. —Fruitleſs expedition againſt the Northerns. 
— Their terrour, their parley, and ſubmiſſion. | 
They repent of their treaty.—Are encouraged by 
'Spain,—Norris engaged in Connaught.—Recalled 
to the North by the hoſtilities of Tirone —Aﬀected 
ſubmiſſion of this earl. — Condeſcenſions of the 
queen.—Inſolence of Jirone — Diſgrace and death 
of Norris. Lord Burgh chief governour.— Pur- 
ſues the war with vigour. His ſudden death. — Or- 
mond commander of the army. — His conference 
with Tirone.— Their accommodation. lriſn rebels 
encouraged by the queen's conduct. — Hoſtilities re- 
newed.— Battle of Blackwater. Conſequences of 
this action. —Inſolence of the diſaffected, and diſ- 
treſs of the royaliſts.— Earl of Eſſex lord - lieutenant. 
His formidable army. — The rebels ſtill undiſ- 
mayed. Conduct of Eſſex. —His repreſentations 
to the queen. — He is reinforced. — Prepares to 
march againſt the Northerns.—Defeat and death of 
Sir Conyers Clifford. Earl of Eſſex confers with 
_ Tirone.—Their interview.—A truce granted to the 

Northerns.— Elizabeth alarmed. —Eflex incenſed. 
— His precipitate departure and appearance before 
the queen, —Iriſh inſurgents elevated. Aſſiſted by 
Spain.—Encouraged by the pope.— His preſent to 
Tirone.—The truce broken by this earl. — Appli- 

_ cations to Rome,—A. bull in favour of the Iriſh in- 
ſurgents.—Their power. —The weakneſs of govern- 
ment. —Tirone practiſes in Munſter.— Activity of 

the earl of Ormond. 327 
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Lord Mountjoy, chief governour. Deſpiſed by the 
Iriſn.— Attempts to ſurround Tirone, - who eſcapes 
from Munſter, and gains his northern quarters. — 


Sir 
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Sir George Carew, lord preſident of Munſter, at- 
tends the earl of Ormond to a parley with O' Moore. 
— Ormond ſeized by the rebels. Rebels elated. — 
Jealouſies and ſuſpicions of the friends of govern- 
ment. Terms propeſed for the enlargement of Or- 
mond. Rejected by Mountjoy.— His operations 
and ſucceſs in Ulſter.— Their influence. Rebels of 
Leinſter harraſſed and diſtreſſed. Ulſter deſolated. 
— Tirone harraſſed, diſtreſſed and deſerted. Pro- 
greſs of Mountjoy interrupted by intelligence from 
England. His fears diſſipated. —His manner of 
conducting the war. —He divides the Northerns.— 
Deprives the rebels of ſubſiſtence. — They are de- 
prived of foreign ſupplies, by the ſcheme of a new 
coinage. The queen's ſoldiers impoveriſhed. 
Services of Mountjoy approved by the queen, 
— Cauſes of diſcontent and rebellion in Munſter. — 
Leaders and preparations of the rebels. — Carew 
practiſes againſt the rebel-leaders. —Titular earl of 
Deſmond ſeized and reſcued. — Progreſs of Carew. 
—Difſtreſles of the rebels. James, ſon of the rebel 
earl of Deſmond, ſent into Ireland. — His adventure 
at Kilmallock.— Munſter rebels ſubmit in great 
numbers.—Rumour of a Spaniſh invaſion. Its ef- 
fect. Titular earl of Deſmond ſeized and delivered 
to Carew. — The deſigns of Spain confirmed. Pre- 
cautions of Carew. — Spaniſh fleet in the harbour of 
Kinſale. Mountjoy and Carew proceed to Corke.— 
The time of the Spaniſh deſcent unfavourable.— The 
place inconvenient.— The Spaniards ſeparated. — 
Don Juan d' Aguila beſieged in Kinſale.— The 
Northerns march to his ſupport. Carew attempts 
to intercept them; but in vain.— Royaliſts rein- 
forced. Progreſs of the ſiege. Don Juan's anſwer 
to the ſummons of the lord deputy.— Six Spaniſh 
ſhips arrive at Caſtlehaven, — which produces a 
general revolt of the Iriſn. Admiral Leviſton re- 
pulſed. Diſtreſs of the beſiegers.— Scheme of Ti- 
rone for completely reducing them. Don Juan 
urges him to an engagement. Defeat of the Iriſh 
| £ * 0 2 confederates. 
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| cConfederates.— Flight of O'Donnel and Tirone.— 
Don Juan aſtoniſhed and provoked. — Treats with 

the lord deputy. —His ſtatelineſs and contempt of 

the Iriſn. The capitulation opportunely conclufed. 

— The Spaniſh poſts ſurrendered. —— O'Sullivan 
ſeizes Dunboy.— 1 he caſtle aſſaulted by Carew. — 

— Deſperate efforts of the governour in his expir- 

ing moments.— War revived in Munſter with ran- 

cour and cruelty. — Terminated by Carew. — Mount- 

joy proſecutes the Northerns.—Hideous calamity 

of the rebels.—Tirone ſues for mercy. His over- 

tures accepted. Irreſolution of the queen.-—Incon- 

fiſtency of her inſtructions.— Mountjoy concludes 

the treaty with Tirone.—His ſubmiſſion. to the de- 


puty. - Renewed on advice of the death of Eliza- 
beth, to James her ſucceſſor. 370 
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Inſurrections in the reign of Elizabeth not iufluenced 
by religious motives —Popiſh party of this reign. 
— Their principles and practices. Sentence of the 
Spaniſh univerſities.— Effects of popiſh virulence, 
on the acceſſion of James.—Inſolence of the citi- 
zens of Cork and Waterford. —Spirited conduct of 
Mountjoy. — Southern cities intimidated. Act of 
oblivion and indemnity.—Favour ſhewn to Tirone 
and O' Donnel.— Progreſs of Reformation by Carew 
and Chicheſter. —Tainiftry and Gavelkind aboliſh- 
ed, —Commiſhon of grace, —cautiouſly executed. 
Practices of popiſh eccleſiaſtics. Proclamation 
againſt the recuſant clergy.— Execution of penal 
laws. Its effects. — Trial of Lalor. — Conſpiracy 
and flight of the earls of Tirone and Tirconnel, — 
favourable to the deſigns of James, — Rebellion of 
O'Dogherty — His cruelties. His death. — Eſ- 
cheated counties of Uſſter.— James folicitous for 
the plantation of them.—Sir Arthur Chicheſter an 
uſeful agent and director, Scheme of the northern 


plantation. 
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plantation.—Errours of Elizabeth's plantations cor- 
rected. — Adventurers. — Diſtribution of lands. — 
City of London engaged in the plantation. Inſti- 
tution of the order of baronets. — Proviſions for the 
clergy and univerſity. Execution of the ſcheme not 
entirely conformable to the original idea, 411 
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Adminiſtration of Chicheſter acceptable to James.— 
Cauſes of diſcontent in Ireland, from piscovertRs, 
from penal ſtatutes. —Temper of the recuſants and 
puritans.—Deſign of holding an Iriſh parliament, — 
alarming to the recuſants. Petition of the lords of 
. the Pale. — Management of elections. — The re- 
cuſant party elevated and turbulent. Conteſts on 
the opening the parliament. Tumultuous proceed- 
ings in electing a ſpeaker.—Obſtinacy of the recu- 
ſants. Moderation of Chicheſter, - diſagreeable to 
the puritants.— Agents of the recuſant party, and 
their petition to the king. His reception of the 
agents. —Inſtance of their confidence, Chicheſter 
ſummoned into England. Final anſwer of the king 
to the petition of the recuſants.— Seſſion of the Iriſh 
parliament. Mutual good temper of the recuſants 
and the adminiſtration, Laws, — ſubſidies favoura- 
bly received. — Convocation at Dublin. Articles 
of religion compiled by Uſher. A conſpiracy im- 
mediately detected and ſuppreſſed. — Scheme for 
the plantation of ſeveral counties in Leinſter, —Ad- 
miniſtration of Sir Oliver Saint-John unpopular. — 
Commiſſioners ſent from London to enquire into 
the ſtate of Ireland, —Saint-John recalled and re- 
warded.—Lord Faulkland chief governour. —Uſher 
offends the recuſants. | 438 
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Review of complaints and diſcontents during the late 
Iriſh adminiſtrations, —Grievances and abuſes from 
plantations, —from enquiries into defective titles. — 


Infamous 
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Infamous practices of diſcoverers and crown-agents. 
—Inferiour grievances, —Miſerable ſtate of the Iriſh 
army.—No advantage taken of the weakneſs of go- 
vernment;—and why,— James directs levies to be 
made in Ireland for the ſervice of Spain. — The 
meaſure dangerous, and alarming in the execution. 
Faulkland urgently applies for an augmentation of 
the army.—Difficulties ariſing from the deficiency 
of the revenue. Projects for ſupplying the defici- 
ency,—Scheme againſt the corporations rejected as 
dangerous. —Scheme for a plantation of Connaught, 
—ſuſpended by a treaty with the inhabitants, —and 
by the death of James. Turbulence of the Iriſh 
recuſants on the acceſſion of Charles.—Iriſh army 
augmented, and irregularly maintained. Affected 
loyalty of the recuſants.— A free gift offered to the 
king, on condition of indulgence to the Romiſh 
bi worſhip. — Proteſtant clergy alarmed. Remon- 
| ſtrance of the Iriſh prelates,—and of the Engliſh 
1 commons. Free gift of the Iriſh accepted. The 
GRACES tranſmitted to the lord deputy. Summary 
of theſe GRACES. -The royal promiſe of a parlia- 
mentary confirmation of them, eluded with apparent 
inſincerity.— The GRACES, however, highly ſatiſ- 
factory to the Iriſh ſubjects; 465 


APpPENDIX.—Speech of Sir John Davis to the lord 
deputy Chicheſter, on his being approved ſpeaker 

of the houſe of Commons, May 21, 1613, 492.— 
Notes on the foregoing ſpeech. | 507 
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3 E FF ECTS of the royal GRAC ES. Temper of 


the recuſants.— Their clergy.— Their practices. — 
Proclamation againſt their hierarchy. Removal of 
lord Faulkland. — Loftus, and the earl of Cork 
lords juſtices. — Controuled in their attempts for 
ſuppreſſion of popery.— Inſolence of the Romiſh 
party. Lord Wentworth appointed chief govern- 
our, His addreſs in procuring a voluntary ſubſidy 
from the Iriſn.— His arrival in Ireland. His diſ- 
poſitions, —and principles. He diſguſts the Iriſh 
privy-council. — Hie gains a continuance of the vo- 
luntary ſubſidy. — A parliament deſired. Went- 
worth undertakes to manage 1t.—His object, and 
meaſures, —- Debates in council on the bill of ſub- 
ſidy.— Compliance of the commons. Temper of 
the lords. Incident in the houſe of peers. —Earl 
of Ormond a favourite. Earl of Kildare diſgraced, 
Lords diflatished. —They order the tranſmiſſion of 
bills. —Proteſt of lord Wentworth.—He denies to 
confirm the graces. —Subſequent acts of his parlia- 
ment. Convocation. — Circumſtances of the clergy. 


They are ſupported by Wentworth. — His care of 
the 
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the univerſity.— Engliſn articles and canons eſta- 
bliſned High commiſſion court erected. Went- 
worth's ſchemes for improving the revenue. — In- 
troduction of a linen manufacture. Project of a 
weſtern plantation revived.— Progreſs of the inqui- 
ſitions in the weſtern province. —Clamour againſt 


the proceedings. —Wentworth's adminiſtration odi- 


In 


ous. — His inſolence and rigour.—Sir Pierce Croſby, 
Lord Mountnorris.—His proſecution and ſentence. 
Wentworth repairs to England. —His adminiſ- 
tration approved by the king. He returns to Ire- 
land. —Is ſtill odious and arbitrary. — His conteſt 
with lord chancellor Loftus.— Merits of his ad- 
miniſtration. 8 | I 
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ſurrection of Scotland, — alarming to lord Went- 
worth. — He impoſes an engagement on the Ulſter 
Scots. — Ne ſupplies the king with money and 
ſoldiers.—Defeats the attempts of Argyle. Project 
of the earl of Antrim. — Diſapproved by Went- 
worth, —Favoured by the king, Vanity and inſin- 
cerity of Antrim. Wentworth recalled to England. 
Created earl of Strafford, and knight of the Gar- 
ter. Returns to Dublin. — Meets a parliament.— 
Zeal and liberality of the Iriſh commons. New 
army levied.— Strafford returns to England. — Sud- 
den change of diſpoſition in the Iriſh parliament, — 
Cauſes of this change. —Remonſtrance of the com- 


mons againſt the clergy.— Their new regulation of 


ſubſidies. Strafford returns to Ireland. Prepara- 
tions for invading Scotland. Treaty of Rippon.— 
Orders for diſbanding the Iriſh army. Encreaſing 


ſpirit of oppoſition in the Iriſh parliament.— Injudi- 


cious complaints. Order for the aſſeſſment of ſub- 
ſidies,—torn from the commons? Journals by the 
king's command. REMONSTRANCE of grievances 
voted haſtily by the commons, tranſmitted to 
England.—lriſh agents in London, — Earl of yr 

ord 


ford impeached.— Death of Wandesford. — The 
king yields to the Iriſh agents. Lords juſtices ap- 
pointed. —Farther compliances of the king.— The 
Iriſh agents preſent the remonſtrance to the throne. 
— Anſwer of Sir George Ratcliffe. The agents 
decline to reply particularly.—New ſeſſion of the 
Iriſh parliament..—-Demands of the commons. 
They proteſt againſt the preamble of the firſt ſub- 
fidy- bill. —Lords prepare a petition of grievances. . 
— Motion of the biſhop of Meath.—Lords jealous 
of their privilege. —QuER1Es preſented by the com- 
mons to the upper houſe, for the opinion of the 
judges. —Trani{mitted to the parliament of England. 
—lImpeachments in Ireland. A prorogation. 
Act of attainder paſſed againſt the earl of Strafford. 
Effects of this event on Ireland. Conceſſions of 
the king to the Iriſh agents.—Their farther de- 
mands. Important queſtion ariſing from the im- 
peachments of the commons, —undecided. —Arbi- 
trary proceedings of the commons, againſt the 
clergy,—againft the univerſity. —QuERiEs reſumed, 
—Anſwer of the judges unſatisfactory to the com- 
mons.— Their deciſions on the ſeveral queries. 
They recede from the impeachments.—They op- 
poſe the deſign of ſending the diſbanded army into 
foreign ſervice.Suſpicious attempt to examine the 
king's ſtores. Return of the Iriſn agents. 42 
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Peace of Ireland fatally interrupted. —Cauſes and oc- 
caſions of rebellion.— Temper of the mere Iriſh, — 

and old Engliſh. —Their provocations. Influence 
of religion. Spirit and principles of Romiſh eccleſi- 
aſtics. Their practices on the continent. Schemes 
of inſurrection diſcovered by Heber Mac-Mahon.— 
Influence of the Scottiſh inſurrection. Character of 
Roger Moote. His connexion with young Tirone. 
His practices with Plunket and Macguire.— He 
engages other Northerns.— Their conferences. — 


Falk. e Their 
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Their hopes of foreign ſuccours.— They are en- 
flamed by intelligence from England. Propoſal 
for ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin.— Sir Phelim O'Nial. 
Plan of the conſpiracy.— The whale defign on 


the point of being laid afide.—Zeal of Moore to re- 


vive it. Scheme of proceedings in Dublin, — and in 


the country. Fantaſtical projects of ſome conſpira- 


tors. Aſſembly at the abbey of Multifernam.— 
Conſpirators repair to Dublin.— Their conſultation 
on the twenty-ſecond of October.— Supineneſs of 
government. — Information of Sir William Cole 
neglected. — Owen O*Connolly. — His conference 
with Mac-Mahon. —His information to Sir William 


Parſons.— Council aſſembled at the houſe of Sir 


John Borlaſe. —Mac-Mahon ſeized and examined. 
Lord Macguire detected and ſecured. —Eſcape 
of their aſſociates.— Sir Francis Willoughby.— 
His advice.— His zeal and aſſiduity. Confuſion in 
Dublin.—Falſe rumours. Stratagem of Sir John 
Temple. Meaſures for the public defence. 
Lords of the Pale apply for arms.— Anſwer of the 
juſtices and council. — The proclamation of govern- 
ment offenſive to the lords of the Pale. Second 
proclamation. —Diſpatches to the king, and to the 
earl of Leiceſter. —-Succefles of the rebels in Ulſter. 
Proceedings in Cavan and Longford. —Errour of 

the Engliſn. Their calamities.—Rancourous ſpirit 
of the rebels. Their pretended commiſſion from 
the king. Their ſubſequent manifeſto. —Remon- 
ſtrance from Longford. —Oppoſition given to the 
rebels. —Diſpatches and ſupplies from the king. — 
O' Nial foiled and diſgraced. Defeat of the rebels 
at Liſburn.—Horrid cruelties of the rebels. Maſ- 
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Conduct of the lords juſtices. Intelligence of the re- 
bellion received by the Engliſn parliament.— Their 
| reſolutions. 
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reſolutions. Mode and ſpirit of their procedure. 
Flame of rebellion extended. State of Munſter.— 
Services of the earl of Clanricarde in Connaught. — 
The lords juſtices recal the arms they had diftri- 
buted, repeat their proclamation againſt any reſort 
to Dublin..—Their infidious manner of offering par- 
don to the rebels. They oppoſe the meeting of a 
parliament.—Allow a ſeſſion of one day.—Tranſ- 
actions of the parliament. Agents ſent to the king. 
Private repreſentations of the lords juſtices. 
The agents and their papers ſeized by order of the 
Engliſh commons. Rebels elated. Reject over- 
tures of accommodation. Directed by Roger 
Moore. Frame their oath of aſſociation.— Pro- 
voked by the cruelties of Sir Charles Coote. 
March to inveſt Drogheda. — Animated by their 
victory at Julian's Town Bridge. Moore's prac- 
tices in the Pale at length ſuecefsful. Meeting and 
interview at the Hill of Crofty. Seven noblemen 
and their adherents of the Pale declare for war. — 
Lords of the Pale ſummoned by the ftate.—Their 
anſwer. —Replies.—Addreſfſes of the lords to the 
king and queen. — They concert their operations. 
— Proclamations figned by the king. Inſurrection 
in Munſter.— The leaders,—their procedure, 
| ſucceſs, —and diſſenſion. Drogheda inveſted. —De- 
fence of Drogheda neglected by the ſtate. —Unſuc- 
ceſsſul attempts to ſurpriſe the town. Skirmiſn at 
Swords. Ormond marches to Naas.— His ſpirited 
anſwer to lord Gormanſton's menace. —Reinforce- 
ments from England — Diſtreſſes of the army.—Or- 
mond commiſhoned to march to the Boyne. 
Siege of Drogheda raiſed. —Ormond forbidden to 
purſue the rebels. — General diſpoſition of the Pale 


do be reconciled to government. Diſpleaſing to the 


lords juſtices.— Their priſoners racked.— Motives 
and conſequences of this procedure. Inſurgents of 
the Pale driven to deſperation. Battle of Kil- 
ruſh, 130 
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Diſtreſs of the kingdom.—State of Leinſter,—of Con- 
-- naught, —of Munſter. — Death of Saint Leger.— 
He is ſucceeded by lord Inchiquin. Lord Forbes. 
His procedure. Battle of Liſcarrol. Monroe 
and his Scottiſh forces arrive in Ulſter.Cruelty 
and conſternation of the rebels. —Ina&tivity of Mon- 
roe.— Earl of Antrim ſeized. —Sir Phelim. O'Nial 
: defeated. —Loyalifts of Ulſter reſtrained by the earl 
of Leven.— Rebels diſtreſſed. — They prepare to 
abandon Ireland. —Prevented by the arrival of Owen 
O'Nial.—Arrival of the earl of Leven. His ſud- 
den return to Scotland. Superiority of the rebels. 
— Arrival of Preſton and his forces. —Synods of 
the Romiſh clergy.— Their ordinances. Supreme 
council, and general aſſembly of Kilkenny. — Their 
order of government, and oath of aſſociation. 
They chuſe provincial generals. They petition the 
king and queen. Diſcontent and death of Roger 
Moore. — Loyalty of the earl of Clanricarde.— Earl 
of Caſtlehaven unites with the confederate Iriſh. — 
Practices of the Engliſh parliament with the army 
of Ireland. Defeated by the earl of Ormond, — 
who is created a marquis. Practices of the lords 
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PRELIMINARY. 


DISCOURSE. 


H E ſubje& of the following Hiſtory 
ſeems not unworthy of attention. 

A Britiſh reader may eſteem it neither uſeleſs 
nor unintereſting, to trace the progreſs of the 
Engliſh power in IRzL AND, from the invalion 
of Henry the Second, through the conflicts 
of many ages, ſhort intervals of peace, the 
ſudden revival of hoſtilities, the ſuppreſſion 
of civil war, the attempts to compoſe all 
national di ſorders, and the final conteſt in the 
cauſe of James the Second. It is a ſubject 
which comes recommended at leaſt by the 
merit of novelty: for, although particular 
periods of theſe affairs have been treated, 
ſometimes imperfectly, ſometimes copiouſly, 
yet no general and connected hiſtory hath 


yet appeared of thoſe actions, counſels, inci- 


Vor, I. a dents, 
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dents, and revolutions, which ended in eſta- 
bliſhing the authority of the crown of Eng- 
land, in a country, now, a reſpectable mem 
ber of the Britiſh bmp be: Ns 


Ar the Revorn TION, indeed, the favour 
and patronage of government encouraged Sir 
Richard Cox to ſuch an attempt. But, how- 


ever aſſiduous in his reſearches, he produced 


nothing better than an haſty, indigeſted, and 


imperfect Chronicle, ending with the final 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion commenced in 


the year one thouſand fix hundred and forty- 
one. More than fouricore years have elapſed 
fince the laſt commotions of Ireland ; dur- 


. Ing this interval it hath made facerGful - 


yances in refinement and literature: and the 
deſcendants of the Engliſh ſettlers in this 
country ſeem to have had both leiſure and 


inducement, to record thoſe actions in which 


their anceſtors took ſo; conſiderable a part. 
But men of letters thaught, perhaps, too 
meanly of the ſubject; they were deterred 
by the darkneſs in which ſome periods were 
involyed; by the painful and diſguſting pur- 
ſuit of materials not yet diſcloſed, or not yet 


. wrought into any regular narrative; or by 


the labour of ſelection from writers, who 


viewed their favourite object with an eye too 


partial, and detailed every incident, with an 


; oppprefſi ng minuteneſs. 


By 


DIS CO U R S E. 


Bur the circumſtances of Ireland were a 
ſtill more diſpiriting obſtacle to the hiſtorian 
of this country. | Prejudices and animoſities 
could not end with its diſorders. The rela- 
tions of every tranſaction in times of conteſt 
and turbulence, were for many years dictated 
by pride, by reſentment, by the virulence of 
faction, by the obliquity of particular intereſts 
and competitions. | It as ſcarcely poſſible 
for a writer not to ſhare in the paſſions and 
prejudices of thoſe around him: or, however 
candid, diſpaſſionate, and accurate, :ſtill- he 
muſt have done dangerous violence to their 
opinions and prepoſſeſſions. Time, and re- 
flection, and an encreaſing liberality of ſenti- 
ment, may have ſheathed the acrimony of 
contending parties; and thoſe at a diſtance 
may look on their contentions with indiffer- 
ence: yet, even at this day, the hiſtorian of 
Iriſh affairs muſt be armed againſt cenſure 
only by an integrity which confines him to 
truth, and a literary courage which deſpiſes 


every charge but that of wilful or careleſs 


miſrepreſentation. 


Ix ſeveral inſtances the author may have 
ſtated facts in a manner different from thoſe 
writers uſually accepted as authentic. Had 
he in ſuch caſes proceeded to a particular 
examination of the opinions and aſſertions 
of other men; had he entered into a juſti- 

a 2 fication 
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fication of his own accounts,” or ſpecified” the 
- Feaſons'which' determined him to reject or io 
admit every particular authority, his work 
— have ſwelled to an enormous ſize. He 
therefore, obliged to content himſelf 
— th diligent and attentive inſpection of 
different evidence, with! a careful uſe of his 
ate judgment, with exhibiting the autho- 
Sees he choſe to follow, without: generally 
engaging in critical and controverſial diſcuſ- 
ons. They who are beſt acquainted with 
the materials of which this Hidtory;- and 
particularly the later periods; have been 
formed, will poſſibly be the readieſt to ac- 
knowledge reer ai ae * 


1% <3 524 117 


2, yy will juſtly» be expected; mY ane 
ain be ſaid of the ancient Rate of Ireland 
previous to the adventure of Henry's ſubjects. 
But in this the author muſt confine himſelf 
to thoſe particulars which ſeem neceſſary to 
introduce, or to illuftrare his principal ſub- 
ject. lt is no part of his deſign to explore 
the antiquities of the Iriſh, to decide on the 
authenticity of their ſcattered records, or to 
take any ſhare in any conteſt relative to theſe 
points. He is particularly diſqualified for 
ſuch attempts, by being totally unacquainted 
with the Iriſh language. In recuring to the 
monkiſh annals quoted in the firſt and ſecond 
volumes, he was indebted to tranſlations made 
for 
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DISC OUR S E. 
for the uſe of Sir James Ware, and in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the UNIVERSITY of Dublin; to the 
collections, now the property of the DuBIIx 
SOCIETY, and moſt obligingly communicated 
by that reſpectable body; but above all, to 
the zealous friendſhip and. afliftance | of 
CHARLES O'ConNoR, eſquire. And here 


he might enlarge on the aſſiſtance he hath 


received, and the materials obtained both in 
England and Ireland. But as ſuch details 
may be ſuſpected to contain more of oſten- 
tation than gratitude, the reader ſhall not be 
detained from that which ſeems of, abſolute 
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INTRODUCTION of CHRISTIANITY. 


| n A8 bt dude bs OY their 
Hiſtory from the earlieſt periods, and 
to claim that origin which they deemed moſt 
honourable, the old Iriſh have been particu- 
larly tempted to indulge this vanity. De- 
preſſed for many ages, and reduced to a mor- 
tiſying ſtate of inferiority, ſtung with the 
reproaches, with the contempt, and ſome- 
times. with the injurious ſlander of their 
neighbours, they paſſionately recurred to the 
monuments of their ancient glory, and ſpoke 
of the noble actions of their anceſtors in the 
glowing ſtyle of indignation. O'Flagherty, 
their celebrated antiquarian, (in a vindication 
of his Ogygia againſt Sir George Mackenzie, 
which I have ſeen in manuſcript) ſpeaks with 
T enthuſiaſtic zeal of his country, as the 
venerable mother of Britain, „that engen- 
«« dered of her own bowels one hundred and 
t ſeventy-one monarchs for above two thou- 
* ſand years, to the year 1198, all of the 
te ſame 


DS C OU AS E 
« ſame houſe and lineage ; with ſixty-eight 
kings and one queen of Britiſh-Scotland, 
« (omitting. Bruces and Baliols) and four 
« imperial kings and two queens of Great 
„Britain and Ireland, ſprung from her own 
„ Joins,” In the reign' of Edward the Se- 
cond; the Iriſh claimed a ſtill greater anti- 
quity. An Ulſter prince of this time, boaſts 


to the pope of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 2 


one hundred and ninety- ſeven Ange o- lre- 
land, to the t I e TEE 


Ira cannot be denied, that no literary mo- 
numents have yet been diſcovered in Iteland 
earlier than the introduction of Chriſtianity 
into this country; and that the evidence of 
any tranſactions previous to this period, reſts 
entirely on the credit of Chriſtian writers; 
and their collections from old poets, or their 
tranſcripts of records deemed to have been 
made in times of paganiſm. It ſeems un- 
reaſonable to expeR, that any other domeſtic 
evidence of Irith antiquity ſhould ſubſiſt at 
this day. From theſe the antiquarian forms 
a regular hiſtory, (mixed indeed with childiſh 
and abſurd fables) of a long ſucceſſion of 
kings from the earlier ages of the world. 
Not to mention Partholan, his ſons, his 
hound, and oxen; the gigantic Fomorians 
and their extirpation ; the Nemedians, Fir- 
bolgs, Tuatha-de-Danans and their ſorce- 
ries; it is generally - aſſerted, that about a 
thouſand, or to ſpeak with the more mode- 

a 4 rate, 
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rate, about ſive hundred years before the 
Chriſtian æra, a colony of Scythians, imme- 
diatel) from Spain, ſettled io Ireland, and 
introduced the Phœnician language and let- 
ters into this country; and that however it 
might have been peopled ſtill earlier from 
Gaul or Britain, yet Heber, Heremon, and 
Ith, the ſons of Mileſius, gave a race of 
kings to the Iriſh, diſtinguiſhed from their 
days by the names of Gadelians and Scuits, 
or Scots. Hence their Writers trace a gra- 
dual refinement of their country, from a ſtate 
of barbarous feuds, factions, and competiti- 
ons 3 until the monarch celebrated in their 
annals by the name of Ollam-Fodla, eſ- 
tabliſhed a regular form of government, 
etected a grand ſeminary of learning, and in- 
ſtituted the Fes, or triennial convention of 
provincial kings, Prieſts, and poets, at Tea- 

mor, or Tarah, in Meath, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of laws and regulation of government. 
Keating, the Iriſh hiſtorian, who tranſcribed 
his accounts from poetical records, mentions 
little more of this boaſted aſſembly, than that 
its great object was to introduce civility,” and 
to guard againſt thoſe crimes which: predomi- 
nate in days of rudeneſs and violence. The 
magnificent detail of its grandeur and ſolem- 
nity, the ſcrupulous attention paid by its 
members to the national, hiſtory, annals, and 
genealogies, are nothing more, (as I am aſ- 
ſured) than the 1 o an een 
and preſumptuous ne Dan! 


Bur 


D 18 010/UR1S918; 
Bur whatever were the inſtitutions of this 
monarch, it is acknowledged that they ſoon. 
proved too weak for the wildneſs and diſorder 


of the time. To Kimbath, one of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, the annaliſts give the honour of re- 
viving them, beſides that of regulating Ulſter, 
his family province, and adorning it by the 
ſtately palace of Eamania, erected near 
Armagh. But Hagohy, immediate ſucceſſot 
to Kimbath, is celebrated for ſtill farther 
advances in the work of reformation. He is 
deſcribed as a monarch powerful by ſea and 


land, and equally diſtinguiſned by his politi- 


cal abilities. Of five provincial kings, four, 
we are told, had ever proved the moſt perti- 
nacious diſturbers of the fifth who enjoyed 
the monarchy. To break the power of theſe 
rivals, Hugony parcelled the iſland into 
twenty-five dynaſties, binding them by oath 
to accept no other monarch but one of bis 
own family, Yet ſuch precaution, it ſeems, 
could not ' ſecure Him from a violent death, 
nor prevent a. ſeries of aſſaſſinations, ' by 
which the monarchs were for ages removed, 
ſcarcely with one Os. 


* 1 
- 8 q 
IX 
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THe reftoritivn: of the bestetchal govern- Keating. 
ment is dated about a century before the O Connor 


Chriſtian æra, and is ſaid to have been ſucceeded 
by a political revolution of ſome importance. 

Among the other powers and privileges of 
the Iriſh fileas or bards, N had been for 


ages 


i{Jert. 
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ages diſpenſers of the laws, and the whole 
nation ſubmitted to their tribunals. Their 
honours were conſiderable, their numbers 
prodigious, and in a courſe of ages they 
naturally abuſed their power. Their crdi- 
nances were affectedly obſcured, and could 
only be interpreted by themſelves; their de- 
eiſions were frequently partial and unjuſt, the 
people grew impatient of their oppreſſion, 
and threatened to exterminate the whole 
order. They fled for ſhelter to Concovar- 
Mac-Neſſa the reigning monarch. Cn pro- 
miſe of reformation he protected them from 
the impending danger. At the ſame time, to 
remove the juſt complaints of his people, he 
employed the moſt eminent among them to 
compile an intelligible, clear, and equitable 
body of laws, which were received with 
rapture, and called, in the elevated language of 
an unpoliſhed age, CELESTIAL DzcrisoNs. 


| InsTzAD of 45 efſets el to be 
expected from ſage counſels, and patriotic 
inſtitutions, the annaliſts now preſent us with 
a new ſeries of barbarities, ſucceſſions pre- 
cipitated by murder, factions, anarchy, and 
ſeditions. In this difordered ſtate of things, 
we are told, that the Iriſh chieftain menti- 
oned by Tacitus, addreſſed himſelf to Agri- 
cola, and encouraged him to make a deſcent 
on Ireland. But, inſtead of ſubſcribing to 
the en. that a fingle legion and a few 


auxiliaries 


\ 


Dise 


whole iſland, the Iriſh hiſtorian conſiders the 


ſuggeſtion as utterly extravagant, even in the 
preſent unſettled ſtate of his country, and 
records with triumph, that the Iriſh monarch 
of this time, inſtead of dreading an invaſion 
of the Romans, ſailed to the aſſiſtance of the 
Picts, led an irruption into the Roman pro- 
vince, and returned in triumph laden with 
foreign ſpoils. - © 3, 1 

O the death of this prince, called Crim- 
than, the annaliſts lament that the ſucceſſion 

of the line of Heremon to the monarchy was 


interrupted; that the old Firbolgs, or Bel- 


gian inhabitants, grew ſo powerful and tur- 
bulent as to eſtabliſh a monarch of their own 


race, and to harraſs the country for many years, 


(with ſome ſhort intervals) by the plebeian, 
or Attacotic war, as it was called. We are 
told, that at length, Tuathal, a prince of the 
Mileſian family, returned from North Britain 
with ſome Pictiſn auxiliaries, and vindicated 
the honour of his houſe; that he aſſembled 
the general convention at Tarah, was recog- 
nized ſupreme monarch, and obliged his ſub- 
jects by a folema oath to elect their future 
ſovereigns from his family; that he ſeparated 
the diſtrict of Meath from the other provinces 
of Ireland, and appointed it for the appenage 
of the monarch; that he adorned it with 
ſtately edifices ; and that he eſtabliſhed, or 
at leaſt revived a famous aſſembly at Taltion 

in 
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Z in Meath, the great teſort of the whole nati- 


Keating 
on, for the purpoſes of Sale, | — 2 
| — os uhotrernacadbg! 
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TRE provider king of Leinſter: is faid to 
2 provoked this monarch by an act of 
ſingular per ſidy. He had married the daugh- 
ter of Tuathal; but conceiving an adulter- 
ous paſſion for het ſiſter, pretended that his 
5 had died; and demanded, and obtained 
her ſiſler in marriage. The two ladies met 
in the royal houſe of Leinſter: aſtoniſhment 
and vexation put an end to their lives: the 
monarch invaded: his ſon-in-law, whoſe pro- 
vince was preſerved from deſolation, only on 
condition of paying a grievous tribute, as a 
perpetual memorial of the reſentment of 
Tuathal, and the offence committed by the 

king of Leinſter. To the exaction of this 
odious and oppreſſive tribute are aſcribed the 
commotions and diſorders of ages. Conn, 
one of the ſucceeding monarchs, is ſaid to 
have lived in perpetual turbulence; and with 
a variety of fortune, by his attempts to en- 
force the payment of it; and at length to 
have been driven to a partition of the mo- 
narchy with the prince of Munſter, content- 
ing himſelf with the northern moiety, called 
Leath-Conn, while his rival enjoyed the 
ſouthern, ſtyled Leath-Mogha. But he re- 
covered his former power, by ſurpriſing and 
killing the Munſter prince. Conn too died 
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is ſaid to be the moſt renowned of all the 
pagan monarchs. The annaliſts date the 
commencement of his reign about the year 
of Chriſt 254. They ſpeak with rapture of 
the ſplendour and magnificence of his court, 
his three warlike ſons, his ten beguteous 
daughters, his guards, his palaces, . for- 
midable militia, and their illuſtrious general 
Finn, the ſon of Cumhil;” and father of 
Oiman the immortal bard; his reviſion of 
the laws, and endowments of learned ſemi- 
naries, his triumph over his tEbellious fub- 
jects, the refignation of his Ugity, and bis 
philoſophical retreat. Mo 
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Tur effeets of an ede sti0h E iteelvech from 
ſuch a father are ſaid to have been honour- 
ably diſplayed in the conduct of his fon 
Carbry-[iffecar: But the wiſdom and poli- 
cy of theſe princes, we are told, could not 
ſtem the torrent of domeſtic ſtrife and nati- 
onal factions, Carbry died by the ſword : 
his immediate ſucceſſors ſhared the fame 
fate; and even thoſe, who contrived to hold 
the ſceptre for many years, at length. fell by 
treachery. or war. The conteſts of the un- 
juſt and ambitious laid the country waſte ; 
and the ftately palace of Eamania was de- 
ſtroyed by flames. Crimthan, who carried 

his 
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PRELIMINARY 
his arms into Gaul and Britain, died by pot- 
ſon: and Nr AL Or THE NINE HOSTAGES, 


after his brave enterprize in ſupport of the 
Albanian Dalraida, and his ſucceſſes in Ar- 
morica, fell by the hand of an aſſaſſin. To 

Dathy, his ſucceſſor, and the. laſt of pagan 
— annaliſts aſſign a long and peace- 
ful reign, till at length, engaging in foreign 
wars, he was. killed. by. s near the 


N Ss 

\ From the — 14 annals that furniſh this 
catalogue of monarchs, we have a lively 
picture of manners. more warthy of atten- 
tion than the events which they deliver, with 
ſo,profuſe a mixture of giants, necromancers, 
obſcure allegories and extravagant fables. 
They deſcribe a brave people, driven from 
their native land in ſearch of new ſettle- 
ments, eſtabliſhing themſelves by. their va- 
lour in a fair and fertile iſland : the chief⸗- 
tains parcelling out lands to their attendants, 
and the whole collection of adventurers, 
from the moment of their peaceable eſtabliſh- 
ment, deviſing means to give ſtability to 
their acquiſitions. From one family more 
diſtinguiſhed and reverenced than the reſt, 
they chuſe a monarch, not with that regard 
to primogeniture ſuited to times more com- 
poſed, but the ableſt and braveſt of the par- 
ticular race, as the man moſt likely to pro- 
tet or to avenge them. To guard againſt 
the confuſion of ſudden accidents in a time 


of 
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of violence, a ſucceſſor is appointed to this 
monarch during his life, who on his demiſe 


* inſtantly to take the reins of government. 


But the power of the monarch is conſider- 
ably limited. His aſſociates in adventure, 
conſcious of their on merit, claim a ſhare 
of dignity as well as of emolument. They 
pay their tributes to that provincial king 
whom they chufe monarch of the iſland. 

In the other provinces they exerciſe all regal 
authority by virtue of a ſimilar election. 
They have their rights independent of the 
monarch, and frequently vindicate them by 
arms againſt his invaſions. The monarch, 

ſenſible of- the danger ariſing from their 
turbulent ſpirit of freedom, endeayours to 
ſecure his authority, ſometimes by dividing 
their power, ſometimes by uniting the vari- 
ons independent ftates into one general in- 
tereſt by national conventions. In this ſtate 
of things, a robuſt frame of body, a vehe- 
mence of paſſion, an elevated imagination 
were the characteriſtics of the people. No- 
ble inſtances of valour, generous effuſions 
of benevolence, ardent reſentments, deſpe- 
rate and vindictive outrages abound in their 


annals. To verſe and muſic they are pecu- 
liarly addicted. They who are poſſeſſed of 
any ſuperiour degree of knowledge, they who 


operate on their fancies and paſſions by the 
livelieſt ſtrains of poetry, are held in extra- 
ordinary veneration: the miniſters of their 
religion are accounted more than human. 
. To 


* 
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P'R-E LUMINARY 

To all theſe they ſubmit their conteſts; they 
conſult them as aracles of law and policy. 
But reflection and the gradual progreſs of 
| refinement convince them of the neceſſity of 
* ſettled laws. The principles of equity and 


independence implanted in the human breaſt 
receive them with delight; but the violence 
of paſſion ſtill proves ſuperiour to their re- 


ſtraint. Private injuries are revenged by 
force; and inſolent and eee W 
ſill rekur to hs. to: one . . 
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progreſs of ſociety in other European ſettle- 
ments, may decide on the juſtneſs of this 
_ colouring, The Iriſh antiquarian deduces from 
it an intrinſic proof of the general authenti- 
city of his favourite annals. Even from the 
idle tales of enchantments and ſupernatural 
events, a late advocate labours to prove their 
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Warner, ſpeaking of a particular engage- 
ment, there is foiſted a very wonderous 
tale of the ſkill and enchantments of the 
Pruids in each army; in order, no doubt, 
40 poſſeſs their countrymen with an high 
opinion and eſteem of the power and im- 
portance of their holy leaders, as well as 
« to enliven the hiſtory with wonder and 
« ſurprize. At the ſame time therefore 
that we acquit the bard who invented it 
in that age of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, 
« we ruſt condemn doctor Keating, who 
relates it to us in theſe days for ſerious 


3 hiſtory. 
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high antiquity. Into this ſtory, ſaith doctor 
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« hiſtory. Indeed his relating it to us from 
« the ancient records has anſwered one end, 
« for which we ought to forgive him: it has 
r furniſhed us with a proof from the hiſtory 
« of Ireland itſelf, of the antiquity of that 
« hiſtory, and of the exiſtence of letters 
before the introduction of Chriſtianity. 
For though in the time of Druidiſm it was 
« natural to take every opportunity of diſ- 


« playing the power of that order, yet this 


«© was abſurd and inconſiſtent in Chriſtian 
« annaliſts, and could not therefore be foiſted 
« in by them; nor the hiſtory be the pro- 
% duction of later ages, as out candid critics 
« al ſeem to contend, | 


Bur to the antiquarian I leave it to eſta⸗ 
bliſh the authenticity of this hiſtory. It is 
only pertinent to my preſent purpoſe to ob- 
ſcrve, that if we luppoſe that the old poets 
were merely inventors of this whole ſeries 
of actions and incidents fo circumſtantially 
detailed, ſtill they myſt have drawn, their 
picture from that government and thoſe man- 
ners; which ſubſiſted in their own. days, or 
were remembered by their fathers. So that 
we may reaſonably conclude, that the ſtate 
of Ireland for ſeveral centuries at leaſt hefore 
the introduction of the Engliſh power, was 


ſuch as they deſcribe it in theſe early periods. 


And this is the only concluſion which. I am 
concerned to eſtabliſh. | 
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CONSEQUENCES or THIS EVENT. 


4 HE converſion 2 the Iriſh to Chriſ- 
tianity is generally conſidered as a new 
period, whence we may trace their hiſtory 
with more certainty; though we ſtill find it 
encumbered with legendary and poetical fic- 
tions. The people were prepared for the 
preaching of Patrick their great apoſtle, by 
the gradual progreſs of the Goſpel, by the 
_labours of ſome former miſſionaries, and (if 
we may believe the old annaliſts) by the 
liberal and philoſophical ſpirit of Cormac 
O' Conn, who firſt taught his ſubjects to de- 
ſpiſe the pagan rites. To him they princi- 
pally attribute it, that the Druidical order, fo 
ancient and ſo powerful, gradually declined in 
conſequence, though not extinct on the ar- 
rival 'of the great miſſionary ; for the moſt 
authentic records mention the name of 2 
Druid, who violently oppoſed the introduc- 
tion of Chriſtianity, and warned the monarch 
of the heavy and oppreſſive taxations which 
the 
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ths Seople muſt ſuffer from the new „ teligiou | 
eſtabliſhment, | | 


Pafkitt ſay the adverſaries' of Iriſh 
antiquity, laid the foundation of civility in 
this barbarous' country, by teaching the uſe 
of letters to its ignorant inhabitants, Pa- 
trick, ſay the adyocates for this antiquity, in- 
troduced the Roman character, in which his 
copies of the Scriptures and Liturgies were 
written, and in which the new Iriſh converts 
tranſcribed the Sacred . ritings, with ſuch 
caſe and expedition as were impollible for 
unlettered men. They remind us, that 
Fiach, to whom Patrick firſt delivered the 
new charaQer, was the diſciple of Dubthah- 


O'Lugair, an jNuſtrious poet, who, ſome time 


before, had ſent his pupil into Connaught, to 
preſent ſome of his compoſitions to the 
princes of this country. But they proceed 
yet farther : for, not to mention their ac- 
counts of the Ogham, their ancient of cryp- 
tic character, or their arguments from the 
number, the arrangement; the names of the 
Iriſh letters, or Beth-luis-nion, they furniſhed 
Sir James Ware with a long catalogue of 


writers in the days of paganiſm, from Amer- 


gin brother to Heber and Heremon. 


AkcRHRISHO Us RRR has ſhewn that the 
ſyſtem of doctrines taught by Patrick were 
free from the erroneous novelt: es of the 
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| church of Rome, But pure as his preaching 
might be, the doctrines of the Goſpel, 
which, if their influence be not fatally coun- 
teracted, tend to refine, harmonize, and 
eleyate the human mind, do not appear to 
have been ſo deeply imbibed, or blended ſo 
thoroughly with the natural prineiples of the 
people, as to produce any extraordinary refor- 
mation of national manners. Even Leogaire, 
the converted monarch, made an unchriſtian 
| attack on Leinſter, was defeated, and by a 
ſolemn oath renounced the old tribute which 
had been the pretence of quarrel. Yet no 

foqner had he returned to his own territory, 
and reaſſembled his forces, than, with a 
ſhocking defiance of his ſacred obligation, 
he again ruſhed into the province with fire 
and ſword. It is true the monaſtic annaliſts, 
ſcandalized at this conduct, tell us, that Leo- 
gaire apoſtatized after his baptiſm. The 
fact, if admitted, only exhibits a notable in- 
ſtance, in which an inveterate corruption of 
manners proved too powerful for the preachers 
of Chriſtianity, even when its doctrine had 
been embraced and profeſſed. And for ages 
after the death of this monarch, the annals 
abound in horrid inſtances of revenge, and 
hideous effects of avarice and ambition. Vet 
Chriſtianity, as then taught, although it 
could not eradicate, at leaſt reſtrained the 
national vices. A numerous body of eccle- 
ſiaſtics ſecular and regular, quickly ſwarmed 


Over 
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over the whole country, frequently became 
umpires. between contending chieftains; and 
when they could not eonfine them within 
the bounds of reaſon and religion, at leaſt 
terrified them by denouncing divine vengeance 
againſt their exceſſes. An ignorant people 
liſtened to their tales of pretended miraeles 
with a religious horrour. In the midſt of 


every provincial conteſt and every domeſtic 


ſtrife,” they were ſacred and inviolate. They 
ſoon learned to derive their own' emolument 
from the public veneration. The infant 
church was every where amply endowed, and 
the prayers of holy men repaid by large do- 
nations. Some of the oldeſt remains of 
Iriſh literature, as they have been explained to 
me, inform us, that the people were taught 
to dedicate the firſt born of all cattle to the 


church, as a matter of indiſpenſible obliga- 


tion. But if the clergy thus acquired riches, 
they applied them to the nobleſt purpoſes. 


„ TüE Monks,” faith Mr. O' Conner, 
*« fixed their habitations in deſerts, Which 
« they cultivated with their own hands, and 
rendered the moſt delightful ſpots in the 
kingdom. Theſe deſerts became well- 


* policed cities; and it is remarkable enough, Diſſert. 


that to the Monks we owe fo uſeful an 
inſtitution in Ireland, as bringing great 
numbers together into one civil communi- 
ty. -In theſe cities the Monks ſet up 
ſchools, in which they educated the youth 
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* not only of the iſland, but the neighbour- 
, nations,” The teſtimony of Bede is un- 
queſtionable, that about the middle of the 
ſeventh century, in the days of the venerable 


prelates Finian and Colman, many nobles and 


other orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired 
from their own country into Ireland, either 
for inſtruction, | or for an opportunity of liv- 
ing in monaſteries of ſtricter diſcipline : and 


that the Scots (as he ſtyles the Iriſh) main- 
tained them, taught them, and furniſhed 


them with books, without fee or reward: 

A moſt. honourable. teſtimony,” _ faith the 
elegant lord LYTTELTON, © not only to the 
s Jearning, but likewiſe to the hoſpitality 
% and bounty of that nation!“ A _conflux 
of foreigners to a retired iſland, at a time 
when Europe was in ignorance and confuſion, 


gave peculiar luſtre to this ſeat of learning: 


nor is it improbable or ſurpriſing, that ſeven 
thouſand ſtudents ſtudied at Armagh, agree- 
ably to the accounts of Iriſh writers, though 
the ſeminary of Armagh was but one af thoſe 


numerous colleges erected in Ireland. 


BuT the labours of the Iriſh clergy were 
not confined to their own country, Their 


miſſionaries were ſent to the continent. They 


converted heathens, they confirmed believers, 
they erected convents, they eſtabliſhed ſchools 
of learning ; they taught the uſe of letters 
to the Saxons and Normans, they converted 

| the 


S | 
the Pits by the preaching of Columb-kill, 
one of their renowned eccleſiaſtics: Burgun- 
dy, Germany, and other countries received 
their inſtruQtions : and Europe with gratitude 
confeſſed the ſuperiour knowledge, the piety, 
the zeal, the purity of the Is LAND or 
gaIN TS. Such are the events on which 


Iriſh writers dwell with an enthuſiaſtic 
delight. 


TRE firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries ſeem to 
have induſtriouſly avoided all unneceſſary vio- 
lence to the ancient manners of the Iriſh. 
Their poets they favoured and protected ; 
the remains of the Druidical order were not 
perſecuted; and although divine vengeance 
was thundered againſt the worſhippers of the 
ſun, ſtars, and winds, it is evident, that ſome 
pagan ſuperſtitions were overlooked with too 
great indulgence ; for they ſubſiſt at this 
day in Ireland: fires are lighted up at parti- 
cular times, and the more ignorant [Iriſh ſtill 
drive their cattle through theſe fires, as an 
effectual means of preſerving them from 
future accidents. 


WHATEVER were the civil eſtabliſhments 
in Ireland on the introduction of Chriſtianity, 
the firſt miſſionaries attempted no eſſential 
alterations. They thought,” faith Mr. 
O'Connor, © that ſchemes of political legiſ- 
lation belonged properly to the civil power 
alone.“ Poſſibly their genius was too 

. | confined, 
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PRELIMINARY 
confined, and poſſibly they were too much 
abſorbed in the immediate buſineſs of their 
miſſion to entertain ſuch ſchemes. The 
written laws, however, if the Iriſh had any 


- written laws, were in ſeveral points neceſſari- 


O'Con- 
nor, 
Diſſert. 
Frag- 


ments of 


Brehon 


Law. 


Cox, 
Hiſtory 
of Ire- 
land, 
Pretace. 
Davis, 
Diſcove- 
rie. 


ly to be accommodated to the new religious 


eſtabliſhment. Accordingly we are told that, 
on the firſt reception of Chriſtianity, Patrick 
was one of nine perſons, kings, bards, and 
eccleſiaſtics, appointed to reviſe the ordi- 
nances of pagan times, and to form a new 
code of laws; that the code was formed, 
publiſned, and known to poſterity by the 
name of SEANcHas-Moir, or the great 
Antiquity. | 


ENGLISH writers treat the idea of written 
laws, or any ſettled juriſprudence among the 
old Iriſh, as merely chimerical. Sir Richard 
Cox is poſitive that the nation-never had any 
written compilation of laws, or any other 
rule of right but the will of a chieftain, or 
the arbitrary deciſions of his BREHON or 
Judge, who ſat without formality in the open 
air; and attended only to the will of his 
patron. Sir John Davis, a till greater au- 
thority, declares that the Brehons gave judg- 
ment in all cauſes, © with the aſſiſtance of 
certain ſcholars, who had learned many 
rules of the civil and canon law, rather by 
tradition than by reading.” 
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I oppoſition. to ſuch unfavourable pre- 
ſentations, and to the opprobrious name of 


Gens Exlex by which Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis marks the old Iriſh, their writers 


quote the authority of Joceline, who aſſerts, 


* Patricium, magnum volumen, quod dici- 
« tur Canoin-Padruig five canones Patricii, 
“ ſcripſiſſe, quod cuilibet perſonæ ſeu ſecu- 


lari ſeu etiam eccleſiaſticæ ad juſtitiam ex- 
* ercendamy & falutem obtinendam, ſatis 


«© congrue convenit :” they produce the teſti- 
mony of Saint Bernard, who, in his encomi- 
um on Malachy the Iriſh faint, ſays expreſsly, 
« Omnibus tradebat jura eccleſiaſtica, opti- 
mus legiſlator, leges dabat plenas modeſtiæ 
& honeſtatis.—Repetuntur antiquæ conſue- 
*« dines quas bonas fuiſſe conſtitit; nec modo 
« yetera reſtaurantur; cuduntur & nova: 

and ſtill farther, they teſtify that ſeveral 
collections of the old Iriſh laws exiſted in 
their own days. The author of Cambrenſis 
Everſus declares that he saw many large 
volumes of theſe laws on vellum, the text 
in a larger, the comment in a ſmaller writ- 


ing. Vidi ego plura e pergameno ſpiſſa 


* legum Hibernicarum volumina, & in illis 
** textum charactere grandiori conſcriptum, 


„ lineis modice disjunctis, faciliori vocum 


ce interpretatione minutioribus literis inſerta. 


_ «© Uberiora commentaria per paginam diffuſa 


«© textum obibant, eadem omnino ratione, 
qua textum & gloſſam in libris utriuſque 
juris aſpicimus.“ * have thirty books 
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* l our, ry 6s Shai nite Iriſh 
— —— <<: although my honoured friend 
Sir Richard Cox was once of opinion 
; « that our law was arbitrary, and. not fixed 
1 2 or written, until I conyiged him of the 
q x 8 72 by $SHEWING bim {ome of our 
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his refutations of Cambrenſis, nor this Roddy 
| the collector of Irith books, ſays one word 
05 of having read or examined theſe tracts; 
nor attempts to give any account of their 
contents. The one only a them; the 
= other only ſhewed. them; but neither under- 
WE ſtood thete books. Lluyd the antiquarian 
| ſaw them, and to him they were equally un- 
intelligible ; but with more ingenuouſneſs 
| he confeſlcs his ignorance, and in a poſtſcript 
[ | to the preface of his Iriſh Dictionary, copies 
a * from his old parchments as a ſpeci- 
= | men of ancient Iriſh, which he cannot ex- 
plain, and of which he requeſts an interpre- 
tation from any gentleman of Ireland or Scot- 
land, Two volumes of old Iriſh manu— 
leripts, which appear to have been part of 
Mr. Lluyd's collection, and one of which 
contains the paſſage he extracted, were com- 
municated to me in London, by Edmund 
Burke, Eſq. and conveyed to Ireland. They 
contain tracts apparently juridical; as the 
text, comment, and gloſſary preciſely corre- 
ſpond with the deſeription of Lynch. They 
were pronounced by readers of the Iriſh 
language 
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language to be fragments of the Seanchas- 
Moir compiled by Patrick, or rather much 
carlier, by ſome pagan legiſlator : they were 


acknowledged to be written. in a dialect. ik. 
ferent from that of their pocts. and annaliſts; 
and ſuch, as they who ſtudied theſe poets and 
annaliſts could not explain. They were in- 


deed diſcouraged from the attempt, not only 
by the difficulties of an obſolete language, 


but by a ſtrange confuſion and incoherencs 
which appeared in theſe writings even where 


the words were intelligible. It was ſuſpecli- 
ed, that this aroſe from an affectation of ob- 
ſcurity. But a more natural ſolution of the 
difficulty hath been juſt now given. Charles 
Vallancey, Eſq. a native of England, by a 


laborious attention to the ancient language of 


Ireland, had gained a knowledge of it, ſur- 
priſing to thoſe natives who made it the great 
object of their ſtudy. To him I communi- 


cated theſe old manuſcripts, and he claims 


the merit of firſt explaining them, and has 
obligingly furniſhed me with tranſlations and 
copious extracts of; the ancient Iriſh laws, 
contained in theſe books, and another of rhe 
fame kind in the library of Trinity College 
Dublin. A, conſiderable part of the diffi- 
culty which Mr. Lluyd and other inſpectors 
of theſe books hitherto experienced, arole, it 
ſeems, from not adverting to the proper me- 
thod of reading them ; as they are written in 
the manner well known to the Grecian anti- 

quary 
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quary by the name of | BovsTROPHEBON. 
The unuſual inverſion of lines occaſioned the 


apparent incoherence and confuſiari above-- 


mentioned. When this cireumſtance was 


once pointed out, the difficulties ariſing from 


an gene language Genres not ſo eonſi- 


derable. 


Tus hee Wu diſborvred appear to be no 


1 part of the great code or Seanchas-Moir ſaid 


to be framed in the days of Patrick, but of 
x date conſiderably later. The Seanchas- 
Moir is frequently quoted both in the text 
and comment, as alfo another old code called 
the laws of Ulſter, which the learned Triſh 
claim to have been made in the houſe of 
Eamania, long before the preaching of their 
great apoſtle, In one place it is ordained, 
that in a particular caſe, when the property 
of lands is diſputed, the ux AN TMO s voices 
of TwELVE men ſhall decide the controver- 


| fy. Hence it was inferred by thoſe who only 


underſtood the tranflation, that theſe Iriſh 
laws were nothing more than the local ordi- 
nances of ſome Brehon, who had copied 
from the legal proceedings of his neighbours, 
the Engliſh ſettlers. But ſuch inferences 
were immediately encountered: by an appeal 
to the ſtyle of theſe remains; which is faid, 
both in the text and comment, (evidently 
written at different periods) to be as diſtin- 
guiſnable from the Iriſn of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, as the language of Chau- 

| cer 
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cer and Spencer from the compoſitions of 
preſent times. And indeed the matter of 
theſe laws ſeems to bear ſtrong internal 
marks of antiquity. They never once mention 
foreigners or foreign ſepts ſettled in Ireland. 
They abound in regulations for bartering 

goods; they rate all payments and amercia- 
ments by cattle and other commodities, in 
the place of which the domment, as if in 
compliance with a change of manners, ſub- 
ſtitutes gold and filver taken by weight; 
they take not the leaſt notice of coined mo- 
ney, which was introduced into Ireland by 
the Scandinavian invaders, and became com- 
mon among the Iriſh ſepts ſoon after the ſet- 
tlement of the Engliſh. They mention the 
triennial aſſemblies, and convention at 
Taltion, and ordain that no debts ſhall be 
demanded or enforced by any legal proceed- 
ings during theſe meetings. Hence it ſeems 
not improbable that theſe fragments are part 


tells us, were made by three brethren (whom bert. 
he names) in the eighth century. But when- 
ever they were made, or tranſcribed, they 
certainly exhibit a lively picture of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Iriſh in early times, 
and ſerve to correct ſome errours of their 
own, as well as of Engliſh writers. The 
reader will excuſe this digreſſion; as it is a 
neceſſary introduction to what appears pro- 
per to be mentioned under another head. 
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I} here. mu again premiſe that 
| I cannot enter into a copious detail 
of every particular relative to the ancient 
manners of a people whoſe hiſtory ſtilt con- 
tinues dark, doubtful, and deformed. I mean 
to confine myſelf principally to thoſe parti- 
culars which may illuſtrate my immediate 
. Ms 

Ty we enquire into the manners. of the 
ancient Iriſh from En gliſn writers, we find 
their repreſentations ons and diſguſting: 
if from writers of their own race, they fre- 
quently break out into the moſt animated 
encomiums of their great anceſtors. The 
one can ſcarcely allow them any virtue; the 
other, in their enthuſiaſtic ardour, can ſcarcely 
diſcover the leaſt imperfection in their laws, 
government, or manners. The hiftorian of 
England ſometimes regards them as the moſt 
deteſtable, and contemptible of .the human 
race. The antiquary of Ireland raiſes them 
to an illuſtrious eminence, above all other 
European countries. Yet, when we examine 
their records, without regard to legendary 
tales or poetic fictions, we find them even in 
their moſt brilliant periods, advanced only 
to 
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to an imperfe@ civilization, a ſtate which 


exhibits the moſt" ſtriking inſtances both of 
the virtues and the vices of humanity. We Frag- 


ments of 


* 


have already ſeen the more general diviſions grehon 


of the iſland; the princes of the ſeveral pro- Laws. 


vinces; and the monarch choſen to preſide 
over the whole collection of dynaſties. The 
dignity of this monarch was ſupported by 
tributes | paid by inferiour princes, at leaſt 
from the time that Meath ceaſed to be his 
peculiar appenage. They were paid in every 
kind of cattle, mantles, cloaths, and utenſils, 
not as tributes. of bondage ſay the old records, 
but as benevolences granted in return for the 


his clergy. Vet the number and quality of 
the tributes to be paid by every inferiour 
dynaſty were accurately aſcertained. The 
monarch on his part was bound to purchaſe 
the ſervice and attachment of his inferiours, 
by large donations of kine, ſheep, horſes, 
ſwine, - arms, mantles, drinking-cups, of 
which every chieftain claimed his particu- 
lar portion, and in return was bound to en- 


tertain the monarch in his progreſs *, for a 


ſtated time, and to attend him for ſome cer- 
tain days or months, and no longer, in his 


| my expeditions, 


Suecen 


* The Chriſtian clergy were pariiculirly careful to ineul- 
cate this virtue of hoſpitality. 


benefits of his laws and the benedictions of 
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PRELIMINARY | 
Sucn is the account collected from an od 
Iriſh record called the Book of Tributes.“ 
The obligations of the monarch and his ſab- 
jects were mutual; each had their rights 
deſined; and each lived in perpetual jea- 
louſy of the encroachments of the other. 
The factious eafily deviſed pretences for 
| with-holding tribute from the monarch; the 
monarch, in. this caſe, could ſeek er _ 

by making war upon his ſubjects. If the 
preſents demanded: by every — 
were denied, delayed, or not exactly 
tioned to his claims, he refuſed his ſervices: 
The monarch was left to the reſources of 
his hereditary province; and in the moſt 
dangerous emergencies was frequently with- 
out any army. Hence ſudden revolutions, 
and tragical cataſtrophes, the effects of pride, 
ambition, and reſentment. Even when'the 
military ſervice was performed, chieftains 
muſt have oftentimes marched to the field, 
with a ſecret indifference or diſtaſte to the 
cauſe in which they were engaped ; and 
theſe they eaſily contrived to propagate 
among their followers. Hence in the hour 
of danger, they frequently fled on the firſt 
attack; of which we ſhall hereafter find 
ſeveral nde s. Men, who at other times 
diſplay ſuch intrepidity, could ſcarcely yield 
with ſo much eaſe and apparent indifference, 
if they had not thought their intereſt and 
their 
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honour totally unconcerned in the guarrel 


if they had not been diſcontented with their 


leader ; and their leader too weak to reſtrain 
or puniſh them. At leaſt; this ſeems a more 
reaſonable account of ſuch appearatices, than 
recurring to the charge of national cowardice, 
a vice ſcarcely to be expected among a rude 
and turbulent, though not a barbarous peo- 
ple. But if we ſuppoſe the collected forces 
of the monarch the moſt favourably affected 
to his intereſts, ſtill an army, bound to ſerve 
only for a ſeaſon, might prove ſufſicient for 
ſome ſhort incurſions into a rebellious pro- 
vince ; but foreigners, who might pour gra- 
dually into Ireland for ſettlements, or con- 


queſt, were not to be exterminated by a tem- 
porary militia. 


Taz power and government of a provin- 
cial king were exactly ſimilar to thoſe of the 
ntonarch. His ſucceſſor or Tainiſt was elect- 
ed in his life-time ; he received tributes from 
inferiour chieftains, paid for their ſervices, 
was entertained in his viſitations and attend- 
ed by them in his wars. Inferiour toparchs 
governed their reſpective diſtricts in the ſame 
manner : and to theſe again a number of 
lords were ſubordinate, who dwelt in their 
Raths, as they were called, or encloſures of 
a dewlling-houſe and offices ; parcelled out 
lands to their inferiours, who again poſſeſſed 
their ſmaller Raths, and commanded a ſmaller 
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PRELIMINARY 

number of dependents. | In theſe petty ſocie- 
ties we may view the manners of the Iriſh 
more diſtindly. No man was bound to con- 


tinue in them longer than he found it neceſ- 
ſary for his intereſt. On his admiſſion, he 


took the name of the chieftain or Flath as he 


was called; on his death, or departure, a ne w 
partition was made of all the lands belonging 
to the particular diſtrict, by virtue of the law 
of Gavel-kind,” as the Engliſh called it. 
Through the whole country the tenure of 
lands determined with the life of the poſſeſ- 
ſor; and as the crimes or misfortunes of men 
frequently forced them from one tribe to 
another, property was eternally fluctuating ; 
and new partitions of lands made almoſt 
daily. Hence, the cultivation of grounds was 
only in proportion to the immediate demands 
of natare, and the tributes to be paid to ſu- 
periours. And whatever magnificent ſtrue- 
tures might have been erected for occaſions 
of ſtate, or for religious worthip, it is Cer- 
tain that both princes and people dwelt in 
houſes ſlightly compoſed of hurdles, 


AMONG a rude pen hoſpitality was a 
principal virtue. It was enjoined by law; 


and as neither lords nor tenants were bound 
to each other, as the whole tribe might mi- 
grate to ſome more favourable diſtrict, the 
Brehon inſtitutes expreſsly enjoin that no 
unn {hall break up ſuddenly, left the tra- 


veller 
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veller ſhould be diſappointed of his expected 
reception. But neither the duties to be re- 
ceived by the lord, nor the entertainment he. 
was to expect from his inferiours, were de- 
termined by his arbitrary will and pleaſure. 
They were proportioned to the benefits re- 
ceived from him, and. aſcertained by the 
laws: ſo that the lord could exact his Co- 
thering, his Cuddies, his Bonnaught, names 
denoting particular modes of proviſion for 
the temporary ſupport of himſelf and his at- 
tendants; and which in latter times were 
found ſo grievous, and ſo ſeverely condemn- 
ed, under the denominations of © Coyne and 
livery.” Even the loweſt of the people claim- 
ed reception and refreſhment, by an almoft 
perfect right: and fo ineffectual is the flux 


of many centuries to efface the ancient man- 


ners of a people, that at this day the wander- 


ing beggar enters the houſe of a farmer or 


gentleman, with as much eaſe and freedom 
as an inmate, The benevolent ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity ſerved to enforce and counte- 
nance ſuch manners. The moſt holy men 
of heaven,” ſay the Iriſh laws, „were re- 
* markable for hoſpitality ; and the Goſpel 
commands us to receive the ſojourner, to. 
entertain him, and to relieve his wants.” 


THESE laws not only provide againſt mur- 
der, rapes, adultery, theft, robbery ; but ſuch 
crimes as are not generally cognizable by hu- 
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man tribunals; ſuch as ſlander, tale · bear- 
ing, or diſreſpect to ſuperiours. But at this 
day it will not be regarded as a diſtinguiſhing 
mark of barbarity that the moſt outrageous 
offences were puniſhable only by an ERIC or 
fine. That for murder was to be paid by 
the perpetrator or his family, to the ſon, or 
relations of the deceaſed, and in proportion 
to their degrees of conſanguinity: that for 
adultery, to the huſband of the offender, by 
her father or neareſt relations; or, if a bond- 
woman, by the tribe which entertained her, 
or by the church which ſhe ſerved. The 
inceſtuous perſon not only paid his Eric, but 
was inſtantly expelled from his tribe. Nor 
could any man be admitted into a new tribe, 
until he had paid Eric for all offences what- 
ever committed in his former reſidence. The 
fine paid to a ſon for the murder of his father 
was rated at feven Cumbals, as they were call- 
ed, or twenty-one kine. Hence we may 
form a judgment of the lenity of their penal 
laws in other inſtances. The property and 
ſecurity of woods, the regulation of watec- 
courſes, but above all the property of bees, 
on which depended the principal beverage 
of the people, were guarded by a number of 
minute inſtitutions, which breathe a ſpirit 
of equity and humanity, We are not to won- 
der that a people, accuſtomed to the refine- 
ments found in their own laws, ſhould be 
pronounced of all others the greateſt lovers 


of Juſtice. This is the honourable — 
* 
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of fir John Davis and lord Coke. With 
ſhame we mult confeſs, that they were not 


taught this love of — by the firſt Engliſh 
ſettlers. 


MoRYsS0N, in his travels, informs us that 


an Iriſh chieftain with his family and attend- 


ants fat round his fire, naked. There is lit- 
tle doubt but that in the reign of Elizabeth, 
even the old natives. had degenerated, and 
that the wars of ſeveral centuries had reduced 
them to a ſtate inferiour to that in which 
the Engliſh found them in the days of Henry 


the Second. Yet the fact is totally incredi- 
ble. The climate of Ireland muſt at all times 


have forced the moſt barbarous to ſome co- 
vering, even in their retired chambers. ' Iriſh 
writers minutely deſcribe the ancient dreſs 
of their country, the veſt, the trowſe, the 


| mantle, the enormous linen fleeves dyed with 


ſaffron, the ornaments of their women, and 
the crowns of their kings. The fragments 


of their laws, an authority leſs ſuſpicious, re- 


XXxVv Ii! 


gulate the prices of drefs for all orders and 


degrees; they ordain that wives who, bring 
no dowry (including even queens) ſhall be 
reftrained in the expence of their apparel ; 


they aſcertain the prices of needle-work, em- 


broidery, and other ornaments. But if the 
women were attentive to adorn their perſons, 
the men affected rather a warlike aſpect: 
their thick beards, and great whiſkers, their 
| 8 — 
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glibbs or buſhy hair hanging careleſs. over 
their viſage, joined with an athletic body, 
gave them a fierce and even hideous . 


ance. 


Tan ſongs of the 1 a faith lord Lyt- 
tleton, . had uſually more power to incite 
2 agd enflame, than the muſic of the harp 
<< to ſoften or mitigate the ferocity of the 
„ chief; ſo that even this recreation, which 
* ſeems to indicate ſomething gentle and 
ee approaching to politeneſs in the temper of 
« the Iriſh, contributed to keep up that tur- 


« bulent / ſpirit, averſe to order and peace, 


« which no prince or legiſlator. that their 
«« country- ever produced had ſufficient {kill 
e, to controul. The obſervation is fully ve- 


rified by the hiſtory of this people. 


Or all the cuſtoms of the Iriſh, that of 
FosTERAGE, as it is called, hath been a 
particular ſubject of ſpeculation. Their wri- 
ters generally agree, that children were mu- 
tually given, from different families, to be 
nurſed : and bred up in others ; and that infe- 
riours, inſtead of expecting any reward for 
their care, purchaſed the honour of foſter- 
ing the children of the rich. Hence, we are 
told, a ſtricter connection and confederacy 
were formed between different families and 
different tribes. There is no doubt, but that 
children bred from their infancy together, in 


the 
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the ſame family, under the ſame parental 
care, in the ſame ſports and occupations, 
with minds untainted by pride, and'inatten- 
tive to worldly diſtinctions, conſidered each 
other as real brethren, and contracted warm 
affections, which time could not extinguiſh: 
that they regarded their foſterers withia filial 
reverence ; and were oftentimes, through life, 
attended by the children of theſe” foſterers 


with a zealous and ſteady attachment. But 


[ cannot allow that foſterage was purpoſely 


deviſed by politicians to produce theſe effects, 


that there was a mutual exchange of chil- 
dren, or any mutual alliances intended or 
concerted by ſuch an exchange. 'The Brehon 
laws ſeem to intimate, that foſtering was the 
occupation of thoſe whoſe inferiour condition 
rendered them incapable of doing other fer- 
vices to the public. No man,” ſay they, 


„ ſhall in any caſe be entitled to eric, but 


he who pays tribute or FOSTERS : and in 
« their injunctions on ALL orders of women, 
« their expreſſion is, from the queen to the 
„ FOSTERERS. So far are the fragments 
of theſe laws from favouring the notion that 
the honour of breeding children was ever 
purchaſed, that they are exact in aſcertaining 
the wages that ſhall be paid to foſterets in 
proportion to the time that children continue 
under their care, and the inſtructions they 
have received: nor do they omit the prices 
which the ſeveral maſters may demand from 
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the appointments of a foſterer, And here 
they. diſcoyer the ſecret of a complete Iriſh 
education; at leaſt for thoſe of the middle 
ranks of life. The youth in his ſtate of foſ- 
terage was not employed in a tedious and 
8 painful practice of various forms and mea- 
ſutes of poetry, as we are ſometimes told: 
the ſyſtem of his education was more uſeful, 
and indeed more honourable. He was in- 
ſtructed in the management of cattle; in 
huſbandry and tillage ; in navigation, which 
the laws diftinguiſh into the higher and low- 
er, but without explaining the difference ; 
and laſtly, in the knowledge of letters, or 
tte as _o loweſt = of education, 


In a Sa, it appears from all their legal 
inſtitutions yet diſcovered, that the Iriſh, in 
their ſtate of greateſt compoſure, were indeed 
by no means barbarous, but far from that 
perfect civility which their enthuſiaſtic ad- 
mirers ſometimes deſcribe as their peculiat 
characteriſtic. They cultivated thole arts of 
peace which ſubſiſt among a people ſtrangers 

to extenſive commerce, or the refinements 
of an opulent and luxurious age. Rights 
were accurately defined in their ſocieties, and 
the people might have been impreſſed with 
an habitual love of juſtice; but their ſenfe of 
injyries was, in proportion, lively ; and their 
| paſſions irritable. Redreſs, in many caſes, 
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was only to be obtained by force ; and to 
force they perpetually recurred. Their boaſt- 
ed triennial aſſemblies do not appear to have 
ever ſerved the purpoſe of a ſtrict and peace- 
able connection between the different inha- 
bitants of a country, which for many ages 


| had full leiſure for improvement. The in- 


fluence of their monarchs was weak ; their 
power neglected, controuled, and reſiſted. 
The provinces, and even the inferiour ſepts 
into which the iſland was parcelled, lived in 
a kind of federal union with each other; 
which the pride, the injuſtice, the ambition, 
the avarice, the revenge of different chief- 
tains were ever ready to interrupt. Their 


hiſtories record the effects of theſe dangerous 


paſſions : the virtues of private life are not 
generally the ſubject of hiſtory. An impar- 
tial and unprejudiced enquirer may ſtill diſ- 
cover many traces of the equity, the recti- 
tude, the benevolence, and generoſity of the 
ancient 'Iriſh in their different ſepts. But 
men of other countries ſometimes judge of 
them precipitately, from a ſlight inſpection 
of their futile hiſtorians, or from careleſs 
or malicious miſrepreſentation. Thus we are 


told, that * the Iriſh from the beginning of 


* time had been buried in the moſt profound 
e barbariſm and ignorance; that * they 
** were diſtinguiſhed only by thoſe vices, to 
* which human nature, not tamed by edu- 
te cation, nor reſtrained by laws, is for ever 

«ſubject ; 
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« ſubje&t;” that the moſt ſimple arts of 
« life, even tillage and agriculture, were al- 
% moſt wholly unknown among them.“ The 
people, thus traduced, exclaim with indigna- 
tion, that no brain-ſick monk, in days of 
_ darkneſs and ſuperſtition, ever betrayed ſuch 
credulity as appears in theſe aſſertions. They 
are indeed well diſpoſed to retort this ſeveri- 
ty: but the Iriſh have no eren hiſ- 
torian. 2 


| 
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INVASIONS or IRELAND 
| PREVIOUS TO THE 
REIGN or HENRY TAE SECOND. 


T hath been already obſerved, that the 

temporary armies of the Iriſh were not 
calculated for repelling a foreign invaſion. 
And from the moment that they came to 
contend with any other enemies bat thoſe of 
their own iſland, they experienced the effects 
of their internal weakneſs and diſunion, as 
well as their inferiority in the art of war. 
Bede informs us, that in the year ſix hundred 
and eighty-four, the general of Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, made a deſcent on Ire- 
land. But, inſtead of mentioning any gallant 
reſiſtance made by the natives, he inſinuates 
that they truſted more to prayers than arms: 
and in the plaintive ſtyle of compaſſion la- 
ments the miſerable havoc of a people, in- 


offenſiye, and ever moſt friendly to the Eng- 
liſh. 


Bur Ireland experienced a ſtill more for- 
midable invaſion, when the Danes, Norwegi- 


ans, 
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ans, and other Scandinavian adventurers be- 

gan to rove in ſearch of new ſettlements. 

The Iriſh called them by the general names 

of Normans, and Galls or foreigners. They 
diſtinguiſhed their particular tribes by thoſe 
of Duff-galls, Fin-galls, (black and white 
foreigners) and Danf hir or Danes. The Eng- 

liſh called them collectively Oſtmen or Eaſt- 

men. Their piratical expeditions were com- 

| menced about the end of the eighth century. 
\ Their aſſociations were gradually enlarged ; 
and their excurſions became more and more 
alarming. They infeſted England ; they 
| threatened France, and Charles the Great 
| found it neceſſary to fit out a great navy for 
= the ſecurity of his coaſts. . Ireland was. weak 
and improvident ; and the country inviting 
O'Connor to theſe foreigners. At this time, we are 
_— told, that the monarchical power in Ireland 
was enjoyed in alternate ſucceſſion, by two 
branches of what was called the Hy-Nial 
race, the northern houſe of Tirone, and the 

ſouthern, or Clan-Colman, ſeated in Meath ; 

that the power of the monarch was remarka- 
bly weakened, the inferiour dynaſties factious 
and aſſuming ; but that the evils of the poli- 
tical conſtitution were corrected by the-teve- | 
rence paid to religion and learning ; that the 
people were happy, and the country reſpect- 


ed. A new ſcene of affairs was ſoon to be diſ- 
cloſed. 
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xx firſt invaſions of het Hanes. 4 
made in ſmall parties, for the ſake of plunder. 


They were attacked and repelled, by the pro- Keating. 


vincial chieftain whoſe dominions were in- 
feſted. Other parties appeared in different 
quarters of the iſland, terrified the inhabi- 

tants by the havoc which they committed; 
were again oppoſed, again put to flight, and 


again repeated their barbarous incurſions. 


The Iriſh thus harraſſed for twenty years, 
continued their local conteſts, without form- 
ing any ſcheme of national union againſt the 
common enemy. The northern pirates, ei- 
ther by force or treaty, gradually obtatned 
ſome ſmall ſettlements in Ireland : and at 
length TurRGEs, or Turgeſius, a warlike 
Norwegian, landed with a powerful arma- 
ment in the year 815. He divided his fleet 
and army, in order to ſtrike terrour in differ- 
ent quarters. His followers were indulged 
in every ſpecies of outrage that might drive 
the inhabitants 'to deſpair : they pillaged, 
they burned, they maffacred, without regard 
to ſex, age, or character ; and, of all others, 
the clergy were perſecuted by theſe pagans 
with eſpecial fury. The Danes of Ireland 


flocked to the ſtandard of Turges : and while 


the Iriſh were ſtill infatuated by their private 
competitions, the invader ſeated himſelf at 
Armagh, from which he expelled the clergy, 
and lived on their lands in all the ſtate of 
ſovereignty, Other foreigners, encouraged 


by 
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by his ſucceſs, attempted to ſhare his advan- 
tages: but Turges was now ſo powerful as 
to repel them. The Iriſh, after ſome ill- 
concerted and unſucceſsful efforts, ſunk gra- 
dually into a ſtate of abject ſubmiſſion ; and 
the northern leader, after a reſidence of 
thirty years in Ireland, was at length pro- 
claimed monarch of the kingdom. 


Tux Iriſh however ſtill retained ſo much 
pride as to be incenſed at this violence to 
the rights of their ancient princes; and the 
government of the uſurper was to the laſt 
degree odious and ſevere. The annaliſts 
deſcribe the oppreſſions, the extortions, the 
inſolence, of the Northerns, in the moſt af- 
fecting colours, but particularly their rage 
azainſt learning and religion, the deſtruction 
of all ſeminaries and religious houſes, with 
their books, utenſils, and furniture, and the 
expulſion of their clergy to foreign countries, 
or to ſome miſerable retreats in Ireland. 
Their deſcriptions may poſſibly be exagge- 
rated, in order to juſtify the cataſtrophe of 
Turges and his Northerns.. The old Iriſh 
ſpirit at length revived. Melachlin, prince 
of Meath, in a time of apparent peace, coh- 
trived to ſeize the uſurper. Thus the old 
annaliſts record the event, without the po- 
etical embelliſhments of later times. The 
joyful intelligence was in an inſtant ſpread 
through Ireland. The Danes were every 
where ſurpriſed by a ſudden inſurrection, 

maſſacred, 
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maſſacred, or diſperſed ; their leader. con- 
demned to death for his cruelties, and the 


ſentence executed, by plunging him into a 
lake. | 8 


Tax foreigners were thus reduced to a 
ſtate of ſubjection, but not exterminated. 
When the firſt rage of indignation and re- 
ſentment had ſubſided, the Iriſh ſuffered their 
remains to continue in the iſland as ſubjects 
and tributaries to particular chieftains. A 
new colony arrived under the conduct of 
Amlave Sitrick and Ivar. 'They profeſſed 
the moſt peaceable intentions, and promiſed 


to enrich the country by their commerce. 
They were received; and the Iriſh, with an 


infatuated policy, ſuffered them to become 
abſolute maſters of Dublin, Limerick, Wa- 
terford, and other maritime -places, which 
they gradually enlarged and fortified with 
ſuch works as were unknown to the Iriſh ; 
and in which they lay ſecurely, ready to re- 
ceive reinforcements from their original coun- 
try. Their power encreaſed imperceptibly, 
for they were a warlike and commercial peo- 
ple. And the Iriſh, in their pride and ſu- 
pineneſs, their feuds and diſtractions, ſuffer- 


ed them to extend their territories, until 


they again threatened to diſpute the ſove- 


reignty of the whole iſland. They were at- 


tacked, defeated, yet ſtill ſubſiſted, carried 
on their commerce, and, like other particular 
ſepts, ſometimes acknowledged the ſuperi- 
ority of their neighbours, ſometimes main- 


tained 
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tained their independence; were not ſub- 
dued by tumultuous incurſions, nor conſider- 
ably reduced by caſual misfortunes in the 
field. We are told indeed, that about the 


vear 863, the Danes were totally defeated 


and driven from Ireland. Yet ſcarcely have 
the Iriſh annaliſts found leiſure to detail the 
actions of Cormac, the reverend and learned 
prelate who filled the throne of Munſter, 
when they again return to the conteſts of 
Ceallachan with the Danes, and the roman- 
tic adventures of this Iriſh prince. 


Bur the hiſtory of theſe northern foreign- 
ers ſeems to have been related imperfectly 
by the Iriſh, and with a ſtudied obſcurity. 
The victories of their countrymen, and the 
misfortunes, as well as the ferocity of theſe 
their rivals, they were naturally tempted to 
exaggerate. It is evident, that through the 
various revolutions of ſome centuries they 
continued a very powerful, and were ſome- 
times, the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſept of Ireland. 
They embraced Chriſtianity about the year 
948. And their ſettlement was ſo well eſ⸗ 
tabliſhed, and their conſequence ſo conſider- 
able, that they engaged the attention of the 
neighbouring countries. A charter of king 
Edgar, dated at Glouceſter in the year 964, 


' purports, that this prince had * conquered 
the greateſt part of Ireland, together with 


« its moſt noble city of Dublin.” The Aſia- 
tic ſtyle of this charter, and the ſilence of 
Engliſh, as well as of Iriſh annals, render its 

authenticity 
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authenticity juſtly ſuſpected; and from tlie 
diſtinction with which the city of Dublin is 
mentioned in this record, it is evident that 
the framer of it formed his ideas of Ireland 


from the Vaniſh or Oftmen-ſettlements. 


Dublin had never been a place of note, or 


regarded even as the capital of Leinſter in 


former times. But however the authority 
of this charter may be rejected, it was the 
policy of Edgar to keep the foreign Danes in 
awe; and his fleets might have viſited their 
maritime cities in Ireland; if not to conquer, 
at leaſt to intimidate them, and to exact ſome 
token of their ſubmiſſion. The conjeQure 
ſeems to receive ſome countenance. from à 
coin of Ethelred the Second, in the Collec- 
tion of Trinity College Dublin, evidently 
ſtruck in this city, and poſſibly intended as 
tribute-money : not to.mention another coin 
of Edgar found in Dublin, with the name of 
a minter on the reverſe, evidently Iriſh. 


Tae moſt vigourous and dangerous. ene- 
my, whom the northern foreigners experi- 
enced in Ireland, was the hero ſo celebrated 
in the annals of this country by the name of 
BRIAN BOROMTY. While yet general to his 
brother the king of Munſter, he gave them 


repeated overthrows. A long lite ſpent with 


honour in the field endeared him to his coun- 
trymen, who. on the death of his. brother 


called him, in an advanced age, to the throne 
of Munſter. His firſt care was to avenge the 
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death of his predeceſſor, who had been kill- 
ed by a chieftain of ſome note, He defeat 


this chieitain in a battle, and made a terri- 
ble execution of fifteen hundred Danes who 


marched to his aſſiſtance. Another chieftain 


oppoſed him with another reinforcement of 
Danes, but with the ſame ſucceſs. The 
tranquility of his province was thus eſta- 
\bliſhed;; the ſouthern moiety of the iſland 


acknowledged his ſovereignty; and when 


the Iriſh and Danes of Leinſter refuſed to 
pay him tribute, he marched againſt them at 
the head of his renowned militia formed in 


South Munſter, and known by the title of 


the invincible tribe of DaLcats. He be- 
ſieged and ſtormed the city of Dublin, and 
reduced the inhabitants to a ſtate of due fab- 
ordination. The fame of Brian proved an 
incentive to other princes”: they roſe againſt 
the Norman power in other quarters of the 
iſland: and diſſatisfied at the inactivity of 
Malachy their monarch, they depoſed him, 
and raiſed the illuſtrious "A of Munſter to 
this ſtation. 


2 Bal N laboured 15 aper his new dig- 
nity, with the ſpirit of a veteran, and the 


prudence and moderation of a man advanced 
beyond the age of ſeventy. All malecon- 
tents were ſubdued and terrified. The fac- 
tious were conciliated by the equity and be- 


nignity of the new monarch. They who had 


ſuffered 
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ſuffered in times of commotion were re- 
drefſed,* they who had been ejected from 
their poſſeſſions by the foreigners were re- 


ſtored ; they who had been reduced to a 


ſtate of bondage were ſet at liberty. The 
havoc made by invaders was repaired ; the 
clergy reſtored to their endowments; church- 
es and religious houſes roſe ſuddenly from 
their ruins; learned ſeminaries were re-eſ- 
tabliſhed and enlarged ; laws were review- 


ed, corrected, and ſtrictly enforced. Brian 
was now preparing to crown all the glorious 


actions of his reign, by building and fitting 


out a formidable navy, to ſtrike terrour into 


all future invaders of the iſland, when the 


Danes till left in free poſſeſſion of the mari- 


time cities invited their countrymen to their 
aſſiſtance, The neighbouring Iriſh, impati- 
ent of the ancient tribute ſtill exacted by the 
monarch, readily concurred with them; and 
even encouraged the foreigners to aft in 
their inſurrection. The whole province of 
Leinſter ſuddenly caught the flame of war, 
and called Brian to the field at the age of 
eighty-eight. He lived to be a witneſs of 
the valour of his ſon Mortagh in the deſpe- 
rate engagement of Clontarffe, and the vic- 
tory of his troops. The ſon fell in the field; 
the venerable monarch, we are told, was 
ſlain by ſome fugitives, as he lay * 
in his pavilion. 
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Br the Fw of Deine 83 the title 
of monarch reverted to Malachy, or Me- 


lachlin, who had been depoſed, and who, 
with a ſingular moderation, lived contented 
with his own province of Meath, acquieſcing 
in the unanimous voice of the nation, and 
even ſerving in the army of his rival. His 


misfortunes taught him the neceſſity of a vi- 


-gourous adminiſtration. He intimidated and 
reſtrained the factious chieftains; he purſued 


the Danes with ſeverity ; and the Iriſh hiſ- 


torians in the bold ſtyle of hyperbole aſſure 
us, that he totally extinguiſhed their power. 


Yet nothing is more certain than that they 
ſtill maintained their ſettlements in Ireland, 
and continued a diſtinct and powerful ſept. 
Their maritime cities were governed by 
chieftains whom they called kings; their 
church was modelled without the aſſiſtance 
of their neighbours, and their biſhops re- 
mitted for conſecration to. the primate of 
Canterbury. 


Tur had the more leiſure to ſtrengthen 
and enlarge their ſettlements, as the death 
of Malachy involved the Iriſh in an extraor- 
dinary degree of confuſion. The alternate 
ſuccefiion of the two royal houſes had been 
interrupted by the election of Brian to the 
ſovereignty. Animated by his example, 

«Las every 
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every provincial king aſpired to the ſame ho- 


nour: but among the ſeveral competitors, 


Donchad, ſon of Brian, at firſt proved moſt 


werful. He eſtabliſned his authority in 
the ſouth, and proceeded to enforce it in the 


northern moiety of Ireland, when Turlogh 
his nephew ſuddenly ſtarted up, by encou- 


ragement of a king of Leinſter, and was pro- 
claimed monarch by his faction. The coun- 


try was harraſſed by their competitions; laws 


and religion loſt their influence ; licenti- 
ouſneſs and immorality were the natural at- 


li 


tendants of local feuds and hoſtilities. Theſe 8 


were the times, ſay the Iriſh writers, in 
which Bernard the monk gives ſuch a horrid 
picture of Ireland. 


Dox cap at length yielded to the ſupe- 
riour power of his rival. In the anguiſh of 
diſappointed ambition, he fled to Rome, and 
laid his crown at the feet of the holy pontiff, 
promiſing to inveſt him with the ſovereignty 
of Ireland. Still he could obtain no affift- 
ance, In deſpair he aſſumed the habit of a 
religious, and concealed himſelf in Saint Ste- 
phen's Abbey at Rome. 


Tua Loen thus left without any conſider- 
able competitor, exerciſed the monarchical 
power, though not formally elected or re- 


cognized 


Uſher's . 


Sylloge 


E  Epiſt, 


Such at leaſt is the teſtimony of 
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. cognized by. the ſtates. _ The defects of his 
title he endeavoured to ſupply. by the merit 
of his adminiſtration, in reſtraining and re- 
forming abuſes, in his equity and juſtice. 
chbiſhop 
Lanfranc to the conduct of this Irin king : 
whoſe elevation he attributes to the interpo- 
ſition of Providence in fayour of the people 
of Ireland. But if his reign gave ſome check 
to faction and  licentiouſaeſs, theſe. broke 
forth with double violence on his death, 
Morrough O'Brian in the South, and Donald 


O' Lochlan in the North, contended for the 


monarchy; each was recognized by his party, 


and each. received the ſubmiſſions of thoſe 
chieftains and ſepts who were r expoſed 
to his power. 


Ix the midſt of inteſtine conteſts and com- 
motions, Ireland ſeemed ready to be ſubdu- 


ed by the firſt foreign invader who ſhould 


attempt the conqueſt of an inviting. country, 
We are told in the Chronicle of Man, that 
Magnus, king of Norway, in the courſe of 
his adventures and acquiſitions reſolved to 
complete them by the reduction of Ireland: 

and with a ſmall fleet made a deſcent on Ul- 


ſter, in order to view the coaſts. As he land- 


ed without oppoſition, he ventured to pierce 
into the country without caution or appre- 
henſion. 
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benſion. He was ſuddenly ſurrounded; for 
it was the euſtom of the Triſh inſtead of meet- 
ing their enemy, with all the parade of war, 
to watch their advantage, and dart unex- 


pectedly upon them from their retreats. 


Magnus and his party were cut to pieces. 


Thus the contempt he. entertained of the 


Triſh happily proved his ruin. I ſay hap- 


pily ; for, (as the noble author of the Life 
by Henry the: Second judiciouſly obſerves) 
if this enterprize had been more wiſely 
conducted, and the ſucceſs had: been an- 
ſwerable to what the diviſions among the 
Iriſh princes, and the inclination of the 
Oſtmen in favour of a monarch from whoſe 
country moſt of them originally came, 
ſcemed reaſonably to promiſe, it would 
have erected in Ireland a Norwegian king- 
dom, which, together with Man, and the 
other dominions of Magnus, full of ſhip- 
ping and good ſeamen, might, in proceſs 
of time, have compoſed a maritime power 
capable of maintaining itſelf, perhaps for 
ever, againſt that of the Engliſh, and diſ- 
puting with them the ſovereignty of the 
ſea. It may indeed be eſteemed moſt happy 
for this nation, that no king of Denmark, 
or of Norway, or of Sweden, nor any 
prince of the Oſtmen ſettled in Ireland, 
ever gained an entire dominion of that 
* iſle; for, had it remained under the or- 
* derly government of any of theſe, its 

*« neighbourhood 
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may po other ſettlers were ſoon to 
in Ireland, and the diſorders 
of operated gradually, yet effectually, 
to render their eſtabliſhment eaſy and ſuc- 
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State of Ireland favourable to an invaſion in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries.—State of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms.—Scheme of invading Ireland 
formed by Henry the. Setond.—Pretences for this 
invaſion. — Application 10 pope. Adrian. — His mo- 
tives for complying with the requeſt of Henry.— 
His bull. —The Triſh clergy earneſt to regulate their 
church. — Henry's deſign neceſſarily ſuſpended. — 
Review of the ſtate of Ireland at this period. — 
Factions and quarrels of its chieftains. Dermod 
king of Leinſter driven from his province. Flies 
to England. —Solicits aid from Henry ;—who li- 
cences his ſubjects to aſſiſt him.—Dermod hopeleſs. 
— Applies to the earl of Chepſtow. —Fitz- Stephen 
and Fitz-Gerald engage in his ſervice, —Dermod 
returns to Ireland. His return , diſcovered to Ro- 
deric O'Connor. — His ſubmiſſions and treaty.— 
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Arrival of Fitz-Stepben. — March to Wexford.— 
The Britens repulſed. — Return to the aſſault.— I be 
town ſurrendered.—Firſt Britiſh colony in Ireland. 
Expedition to Offory.—Offorians defeated.— 
Horrid inſtance of revenge. Second invaſion of 
Offory.—Prendergaſi revolts to the Offortans.— 
Dermod invaded.— Arrival of Fitz-Gerald.— 
Danger and eſcape of Prendergaſt. Conduct of Ro- 
deric. He collects his forces. Is ſuſpicious of his 
vaſſals.—Diſ1 niſſes the northerns.—Dermod and 
the Britons retire.—Roderic treats with Fitz- 
"Stephen and with Dermod, but without effeft.— 
Preparations for a battle.—Timid policy of Ro- 
deric. Treaty with Dermod renewed and conclud- 
ed. —Fitz-Stephen intent to ſecure Wexford, —Rc- 
deric defeated in his attempt againſt the prince of 
Thomond.—Succeſs of the firſt Britiſh adventurers 
nothing wonderful or extraordinary. 


Ireland, for a confiderable time before the 
Engliſh invaſion, that any neighbouring po- 
tentate, whoſe dominions were ſo compoſed, and his 
reſources ſo opulent as to enable him to engage in 
foreign conqueſts, might have naturally made it the 
object of his ambition. But in the eleventh, and 
the beginning of the twelfth century, the circum- 
ſtances of the neighbouring kingdoms were by no 
means favourable to ſuch attempts. France was 
diſmembered by the Norman acquiſitions, weaken- 
ed by the independent and tumultuous ſpirit of 
its barons, and intimidated by vaſſal princes raiſed 
even to a degree of formidable rivalry. England, 
by its ſituation, was naturally more attentive ta this 
weſtern iſland ; but in England, at this period, we 
find a people diſpirited by the Daniſh yoke the 
bold uſurpation of Harold inſtantly oppoſed by the 
Norman; a ſucceſsful invaſion followed by a reign 
of diſorder, ſeverity, and rigorous meaſures for the 
eſtabliſhment of the conquerors; a prince ſolely 
intent 


81 CH were the ſtate and circumſtances of 


Ch. 1. RN TT 
intent to ſecure and perpetuate his new dominion, 
as well as to preſerve his original and favourite ter- 


ritory, his immediate ſucceſſors irregularly appoint- 
ed, or rather violent uſurpers of the throne, ex- 


poſed to faction and inſurrection, called out to the 
defence of their own titles and territories, and ſome- 
times engaged in bloody civil wars, with various 
changes of fortune; while the lords and princes of 


inferiour territories in different parts of Europe, 


oftentimes poſſeſſed of conſiderable power, and at- 
tended by warlike and adventurous followers, found 
a new and tranſporting object for their ambition, 
and in all the phrenzy of fanaticiſm and romantic 
valour poured into the Eaſt for the recovery of the 


Holy-Land. | 
 lIreLanD, during this period, though like other Caradoc 
more renowned countries, principally confined to Langch. 


her own internal affairs, uninfluenced by the fortunes 
of other ſtates, and unaffected by their revolutions, 
yet was not entirely unknown to the adjacent king- 
doms. The Iriſh chieftains, by frequently engag- 
ing in the conteſts of Wales, had extended the 
fame of their valour : it was echoed by thoſe whom 
commerce or devotion had brought from Ireland, 
who amuſed the ignorant, and indulged their own 
national vanity by ſplendid accounts of their native 
reſidence and the proweſs of their countrymen. 
Diftreſſed lords and factious leaders were induced to 
ſeek relief and aſſiſtance in their iſland. On the 


diſgrace of earl Godwin, in the reign of Edward Hovegen, 


the Confeſſor, Harold, the braveſt of his ſens, 
choſe his retreat in Ireland, and there formed ſuch 
connexions as proved the reſource of his family 
when his Norman rival was in the height of glory 
and ſucceſs. His three ſons fled thither immediate- 
ly after the defeat at Haſtings, and, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, led an Iriſh army into Eng- 
land, to aſſert the liberty of their country and the 
pretenſions of their family; nor were their auxilia. 
ries repelled but by the obſtinate and repeated 


efforts of the count of Brittany. The Welfi an- Catadoc. 
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naliſts inform us, that when Arnulph earl of Pem- 
broke rebelled againſt Henry the firſt, he ſolicited 
the aſſiſtance of Mortough the Iriſh monarch ; by 
his emiſſary Gerald he ſought the daughter of this 
prince in marriage, was encouraged to make a voy- 


age into Ireland, but returned without accompliſh-' 


ing his wiſhes, or obtaining any ſuccours. And 
this might poſſibly have laid the foundation of that 
friendly intercourſe, which William of Malmſbury 
aſſures us was invariably preſerved between Henry 
and this Iriſh king. France is alſo ſaid to have 


drawn conſiderable ſuccours from this country in 


Ann. MS. 
Trin. Col. 
Dub. 


ſeveral of her wars; and if we may believe the Iriſh 
annaliſts, the aſſiſtance granted by ſome Iriſn princes 
to his rival firſt provoked Henry the Second to the 


deſign of annexing Ireland to his dominions. 


How vr R this may be, the deſign was conceived 
ſoon after he had aſcended the throne of England 
without diſpute or competition, without jealouſies 
or diſcontent, with all that brilliancy of character 
naturally arifing from his diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
and with an extent of territory unknown to his pre- 
deceſſors. We generally do ſuch honour to. the 
policy and circumſpection of great princes, as to 
fuppoſe that ſuch deſigns are formed on mature de- 
liberation, on an accurate enquiry into the condition 
and circumſtances of the country they are to invade, 
and a thorough knowledge of thoſe defects in polity 
and manners, that internal weakneſs and diſorder, 
which prepare the way for a foreign invader, and 
promiſe an eaſy and effectual conqueſt. But a very 
general and ſuperficial knowledge of this ifland was 
ſufficient to fire the ambition of a powerful and 
popular ſovereign, at a time when the difficulties of 
his reign were yet unexperienced, and when it was 
reproachful to any diſtinguiſhed character not to be 
poſſeſſed with ſome ſcheme of gallant enterprize. 

A PRETENCE alone was wanting to give ſome co- 
Tour of juſtice to the deſign: and here his flatterers 
ſeem to have exerted all their ingenuity and addreſs. 
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It was affirmed by thoſe, who ventured to dictate to Speed. 


an ignorant people, that the Iriſh had originally 
poſſeſſed themſelves of their country by permiſſion 


ful ſubjects of the Engliſh monarch. It was urged 
that the renowned Arthur, Egfrid the Northum- 
brian, Edgar the illuſtrious Saxon prince, had all 
led their armies into Ireland, and there made valu- 
able acquiſitions, which their ſucceſſor was in ho- 
nour bound to recover and maintaiy. It was ſug- 
geſted that Engliſhmen had frequently been fold as 
ſlaves in this iſland ; an inſtance of cruelty and bar- 
bariſm, which gave him full right to inyade and 
ſubdue it. But the forged or ſuſpicious hiſtories of 
ancient times, the obſolete claims of Saxon or Bri- 
tiſh princes, however they might influence the vul- 
gar, yet were not deemed ſufficient for that fair and 
plauſible colouring which might conceal the iniquity 
of an attempt againſt an unoffending people. And 
as to the crime of trafficking in ſlaves, both nations, 
it was well known, had been equally involved in it. 
If the Iriſh had purchaſed, the Saxons had freely 
offered themſelves and their children to flavery for 
an inſignificant price: if the Iriſh were leſs ſordid 
and unnatural, yet the priſoners taken on their un- 


ſucceſsful inroads in the reign of William the con- Gul. 
querour, had been ſold in great numbers; ſo that Malm. 


the Engliſh clergy were obliged to remonſtrate 
againſt this practice, which they pronounced utterly 
unchriſtian, and with difficulty prevailed on the king 
to relinquiſh his ungodly gain. , 
Bur the ſagacity of Henry, or the ſuggeſtions 
of an intereſted and ſubtle eccleſiaſtic, ſoon ſup- 
plied the neceſſary pretence for a free indulgence of 
his ambition. The papal power was gradually ad- 
vancing to a formidable height, and extending its 
influence even to the extremity of the Britith iſlands. 
Not contented with aſſuming a dominion in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſyſtem, it had already dictated to kings 
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and nations in their ſecular concerns. It had eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of William the Norman, made a 
ſolemn decifion in favour of his claims, and de- 
nounced its ſpiritual vengeance againſt all thoſe who 


ſhould preſume to reſiſt a prince, whom the ſove- 


reign pontiff declared rightful and lawful inheritour 
of the crown of England. The uſurper Stephen 


had obtained a ratification of his title from the ſame 


authority. To this power Henry now determined 
to reſort, and by the ſolemnity of a papal decree to 
ſanctify his intended enterprize againſt Ireland. 


| Hagulftad John Saliſbury, his chaplain, was made the agent 


in this important negociation, and acted with the 


zeal and diligence of a man conſcious that his ſuc- 


ceſs would recommend him equally to his royal maſ- 
ter and his ſpiritual ſovereign. He repreſented to 
Adrian, the reigning pope, that the inhabitants of 


Ireland were ſunk into the moſt wretched ftate of 


corruption, with reſpe& to both morals and religi- 
on ; that Henry, zealous for the honour and en- 


largement of God's kingdom, had conceived the pi- 


ous deſign of erecting it in this unhappy country; 
was ready to devote himſelf and all his powers to 
this meritorious ſervice; imploring the benediction 
of the pontiff, and requeſting his permiſſion and 
authority to enter Ireland, to reduce the difobedient 
and corrupt, to eradicate all fin and wickedneſs, to 
inſtruct the ignorant, and ſpread the bleſſed influ- 
ence of the goſpel in its purity and perfection; pro- 


miſing at the ſame time to pay a yearly tribute to 


St. Peter from the land thus to be reduced to his 
obedience and that of the holy ſee. Habituated as 
we may be to the depravity of mankind, one can- 
not ſeriouſly reflect upon the profane hypocriſy of 
this tranſaction without the utmoſt horror. Little 
did Henry foreſee, in the blindneſs of his ambition, 
the perplexities he was to experience from that 
power he now contributed to aggrandize, or the 


heavy weight of oppreſſion with which it was to fall 


upon his own head. 
ADRIAN 
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AbRlAx ſecretly exulted in an application which 
favoured his enormous clatms, 'and recognized his 
authority; nor was he diſpleaſed to gratify his coun- 
tryman, a prince of exalted character, lately raiſed 
to the throne, and who had not yet diſcovered his 
diſpoſitions to the hierarchy. Rome had long con- 


tended for extenſive powers in England; Ireland 


had but lately been diſpoſed to acknowledge its ſu- 


premacy. All eccleſiaſtical authority had, till about Ann. qua- 
four years before the acceſſion of Henry the Second, tuor Ma- 
been exerciſed by her own prelates; nor had the giſtrorum. 
ceremonies and diſciphne of her church, points of“ 


the greateſt moment in this age, been conformable 


to thoſe of Rome. The pontificate, however, by 


the intereſted zeal of its numerous and active emiſ- 
ſaries, had at length contrived to extend its influ- 
ence even to this remote iſland; had alarmed the 
Iriſh clergy with fears of the irregularity of their ec- 
eleſiaſtical conſtitution, and perſuaded them to ſub- 
mit to a reform modelled and dictated by Rome. 


Cardinal Paparon was, in the year eleven hundred 


and fifty-two, admitted into Ireland with a legan- 
tine commiſſion : three thouſand eccleſiaſtics aſſem- 
bled by his direction in the town of Drogheda: four 
palls were ſolemnly received from the pope by the 
prelates of Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam : 
the celebration of Eaſter was adjuſted according to 
the Romiſh decifions ; and for the further reforma- 
tion of the church, the celibacy of the clergy was 
enforced, and their privileges and properties ſecured 
by various canons. Thus was the correſpondence 
opened with the church of Ireland, and the pre- 
eminence of Rome formally acknowledged. It re- 
mained therefore for the pope to improve theſe fa- 
vourable beginnings, to embrace the occaſion of ex- 
tending his new dominion in Ireland, as well as to 
conciliate the friendſhip of Henry. A bull was 
tramed without delay, fully conformable to the wiſh- 
es and purpoſes of the king. It is here inſerted at 
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Fr = gfferds a ſhocking inſtance of the. vo. 


mpiety of papal uſurpation. 


5 RIAN, biſhop, ſervant of the —. 
of God, to his deareſt ſon 1 in Chriſt the il- 


atone king of England, greet] tings — apoſto- 
lic benediction. 


„% Fu, laudably and profitably hath. your mag- 


nificence conceived the deſign of propagating 


your glorious renown on earth, and completing 
your reward of eternal happineſs in heaven ; 
while, as a catholic prince, you are intent on en- 
larging the borders of the church, teaching the 
truth of the Chriſtian faith to the ignorant and 
rude, exterminating the roots of vice from the 
field of the Lord, and for the more convenient 


execution of this purpoſe, requiring the counſel 


and favour of the apoſtolic ſee, In which, the 
maturer your deliberation, and the greater the 


diſcretion of your procedure, by ſo much the 


happier, we truſt, will be your progreſs, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Lord; as all things are ufed to 
come to a proſperous end and iflue, which take 
their beginning from the ardour of faith and the 
love of religion. 

„ THERE is indeed no doubt but that Ireland, 
and all the iſlands on which Chriſt the ſun of 
righteouſneſs hath ſhone, and which have receiv- 
ed the doctrines of the Chriſtian faith, do belong 
to the juriſdiction of St, Peter and of the holy 
Roman church, as your excellency alſo doth ac- 


knowledge. And therefore we are the more ſo- 


licitous to propagate the righteous plantation of 
faith in this land, and the branch acceptable to 
God, as we have the ſecret conviction of conſci- 
ence that this is more eſpecially our bounden 
duty. | 
« You then, moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, have ſig- 


ce nified to us your deſire to enter into the iſland of 
Ireland, in order to reduce the people to obedience 


« unto 


e untg⸗ 


ws, and to extirpate the plants of vice; 


« and that you are willing to pay from each houſe 


66:5 


a yearly penſion of one penny to St. Peter, and 


cc 


(e 


that you will preſerve the rights of the churches 
of this land whole and — We therefore, 
with that grace and acceptance ſuited to your pi- 
ous and laudable deſign, and favourably aſſent- 
ing to your petition, do hold it good and accept- 
able, that, for extending the borders of the 
church, reſtraining the progreſs of vice, for the 
correction of manners, the planting of virtue, 
and the encreaſe of religion, you enter this iſland, 
and execute therein whatever ſhall pertain to the 
honour of God and welfare of the land; and 
that the people of this land receive you honoura- 


' bly, and reverence you as their lord: the rights 


of their churches till remaining ſacred and 1nvi- 
olate ; and ſaving to St. Peter the annual penſion 
of one penny from every houſe. 

« Ip then you be reſolved to carry the deſign 
you have conceived into effectual execution, ſtudy 
to form this nation to virtuous manners ; and la- 
bour by yourſelf, and others whom you -ſhall 
judge meet for this work, in faith, word, and 
life, that the church may be there adorned, that 
the religion of the Chriſtian faith may be planted 
and grow up, and that all things pertaining to 
the honour of God, and the falvation of ſouls, be 
ſo ordered, that you may be entitled to the ful- 
neſs of eternal reward from God, and obtain a 
glorious renown on earth throughout all ages.” 


Tae Bull thus framed, was preſented to king 


Henry, together with a ring, the token of his in- 
veſtiture, as rightful ſovereign of Ireland. 


uU 


Some Iriſh writers, ſcandalized at the groſs re- 


preſentations of the corruption and barbariſm of their 
country, ſeem willing to queſtion the authenticity of 
this bull: as if the character of a church or nation 
were infallibly decided by the ſentence of. a pope ; 
and as if the charge of corruption and — 
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had not been as ſtrongly and offenſively urged againſt 
the Englith, when the purpoſes of the holy ſee re- 
quired it. But the reality of this tranſaction be- 
tween Adrian and king Henry is ſo far from being 
ſuſpicious, that there is ſome ground to conjecture 


that the Iriſh eccleſiaſtics themſelves were immedi- 


ately informed of it. From the date of the pope's 
bull we find their ſynods multiplied, and their re- 


gulations repeated and enforced, as it were with an 


affected ſolicitude to take away the reproach of their 
church. We are told that they made the moſt ſa- 
lutary ordinances, not only for the preſervation of 
clerical diſcipline, but for the reformation of man- 
ners: and, (what beſpeaks neither barbariſm nor 
ignorance) they provided for the regular inſtruction 
of their clergy. Armagh was then their moſt re- 
puted ſeat of learning: and by a ſolemn ordinance 
it was provided, that no one ſhould be allowed to 
profeſs or teach theology in any of their churches, 
who bad not been educated in this ſeminary. But 
whether their zeal and ſolicitude were merely acci- 
dental, or purpoſedly intended to demonſtrate that 
the reformation of their church did not require the 
interference of a foreign prince, this conſpiracy be- 
tween the pope and Henry was certainly alarming ; 
and, had concert or policy ſubſiſted in Ireland, 
ſhould have united its inhabitants, of all orders and 
conditions, in the moſt vigorous and effectual mea- 
ſures to guard againſt invaſion. So poſſeſſed was 
Henry with his deſign againſt this country, and ſo 
elated by the commiſſion now received from Rome, 
that the empreſs his mother is ſaid to have employ- 
ed the moſt urgent ſolicitations to divert him from 
an enterprize which might endanger his immediate 
intereſts, as well in France as England. 

Ay certain it is, that however inveſted with the 
plenitude of papal authority, and however flattered 
with the ideas of conqueſt and dominion, Henry 
was, as yet, by no means prepared for ſuch an en- 
terprize. In the year in which the bull of Adrian 
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is dated, we find him engaged in repreſſing the in- 


ſurrection of his brother Geoffry, and ſupporting his 


own claim to Anjou. The affairs of England were gromp. 
not yet completely ſettled ; and the regulation of ton. Math. 
this country gave full employment to the vigour Paris. 


and abilities of its monarch. The inquietude of 
Wales obliged him to lead a formidable army into 
this principality; and ſcarcely had he reduced it to 


his obedience, when he was again called to the con- 


tinent by the death of Geoffry, where he engaged 
in wars and treaties for ſecuring and extending his 
dominions. Theſe were ſucceeded by the long and 
painful conteſt which he maintained againſt the 
church, in which the inflexible and intrepid ſpirit of 
Becket, kept him in a continual ftate of agitation. 
The defign againſt Ireland was therefore neceſſarily 
ſuſpended, and ſeemed to have been forgotten, till 
accident revived it, or the factions rather, and com- 
petitions of a corrupted and diſordered people, 
opened a way for the Engliſh arms to penetrate in- 
to their unhappy country. | 

Is we review the ſtate of Ireland at this period, 
we there find a monarch little more than titular, de- 
pending for his power and influence on his own abi- 
lities and vigour, harraſſed by faction, and oppoſed 


by powerful rivals; a number of provincial chief- Ann. 4 
tains, who aſſumed the title and the rights of roy- Mag. 


alty, paid a precarious tribute to their ſuperior, and 


united, if they were diſpoſed to unite with him, as Tigern. 
allies rather than ſubjects. In Ulſter, the family Contin. 
of the northern Hi-Nial, as it was called, exerciſed MSS. 


an hereditary juriſdiction in the modern counties of 
Tirone, Derry, and Donnegal ; claimed a right of 
ſupremacy over the lords of Fermanagh, Antrim, 


and Argial, which included the counties of Armagh, 


Monaghan, Lowth, and ſome adjacent diftricts : 
while Dunleve, prince of Uladh (ſo the county of 
Down was named) diſputed the ſuperiority of this 
tamily, and affected an independent ftate. In Mun- 
iter, the deſcendants of the illuftrious Brien ruled 
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in all the pride of anceſtry, impatient to recover the 
honours of their family, till, confined by more 
powerful rivals to the territory of North-Munſter, 
or Thomond, they left the warlike ſept of Mac- 


Arthy independent ſovereigns of Deſmond, the 


— 
* 


ſouthern diviſion. In Connaught, the princes, 
known by the name of O'Connor, were acknow- 
ledged ſovereigns of the Eaſtern territory. Tiernan 


O' Ruarc, an active, reſtleſs, military chief, govern- 


Ibid. * 
Ann. 
Anon. 


MSS. 


_ Girald. 
Hib. exp. 
Ann. MSS 
at lap. 


ed in Breffney, containing the modern county of 
Leitrim, and ſome adjacent diſtricts. Meath, or 
the ſouthern Hi-Nial, was ſubje& to the princes of 
the great Iriſh family of Clan-Colman, Murchard 
O*Malachlyn, and his ſucceſſors. Leinſter, divid- 
ed into ſeveral inferiour principalities, as that of 
Oſſory, Decies, and the ſepts of Oſtmen formed of 
the remains of the Danes, and other foreigners, 
ſeated principally in Dublin and Waterford, and 
governed generally by their own chieftains, gave 
the title of royalty to Dermod, ſurnamed Mac-Mur- 
chad, a prince repreſented by his countrymen in the 
moſt odious colours : and although his vices have 
been evidently exaggerated, yet, even in an age 
and country of rudeneſs, he appears to have been 
diſtinguiſhed by a rude, fierce, turbulent, and op- 
preſſive ſpirit. His father had governed Leinſter 
with a tyrannical ſeverity. Seventeen of his depen- 
dent lords, we are aſſured, were either capitally exe- 
cuted, or loſt their eyes by his cruelty, within one 
year : and Dermod, with his principality, inherit- 
ed too great a portion of the ſame temper. His 
ſtature, and bodily ſtrength, together with a boiſte- 
rous valour, had rendered him the admiration of 
all the inferiour orders of his ſubjects ; and theſe, 
as the proper inſtruments of his ambition, he was 
careful to protect and favour. His donations and 
endowments of religious houſes recommended him 
to the clergy; but his tributary chieftains felt the 
full weight of his pride and tyranny. To them his 
government was odious; ſo that in his attachments 
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ptinciple or ſteadineſs, determined to that fide which, Ms. ut 
for the preſent time, ſeemed moſt likely to ſupport ſup. 
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Tux chief competitors for the rank of monarch 


of Ireland, were the heirs of the two houſes, of 


O'Connor, and the northern Hi-Nial. Of theſe, 
Torlogh O' Connor was in poſſeſſion *, and though 
not generally recogniſed, and oppoſed, eſpecially by 
his northern rival O'Lochlan, he yet maintained his 
ſtate with magnificence, and ſupported his title with 
ſufficient vigour. A deciſive victory gained over 
the forces of O'Brien encreaſed his renown, but 
ſerved at the ſame time to awaken the jealouſy of 
his rival ; who, in a general convention of the ſtates 
obliged him to conſent to a tacit partition of au- 
thority, by which O'Lochlan was left ſovereign of 
the northern province; and ſuch diſpoſitions were 
to be made in other diſtricts as their joint intereſts 
might require. Such treaties between two ſuperi- 
ours generally ended in a defign dictated by ſome 
irregular paſhon, and executed againſt the peace 
and welfare of their neighbours. It was ſoon re- 


ſolved to transfer the territory of O*'Ruarc to a more 


favourite partizan ; and the expedition was under- 
taken by the Connaught and the Leinſter princes, 
O'Ruarc was ſurprized, defeated, and driven from 
his domintons. He had married the daughter of 
the prince of Meath, a lady diſtinguiſhed by her 
beauty, but of a gay and amorous diſpoſition, She 
had inſpired the king of Leinſter with an unlawful 
paſſion, and enflamed it by the freedom of her de- 


portment; and if the preſent expedition had not 


been ſecretly contrived or fomented for the pur- 


poſes of his adulterous love, Dermod at leaſt re- 


ſolved to take advantage of the diſtreſſes of her 
huſband, 


* The Irifh annaliſts have a particular name for a monarch 
thus eircumſtanced; and which they apply to Turlogh. They 
call him Righ go Freſaura, King with reluctance, i. e. monarch 
who had not his authority recognized in all the provinces. 


Spencer. 
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A poſſeſs himſelf of Dervorghal, (fo 
the lady was called.) By the aſſiſtance of a baſ: 


brother ſhe was conveyed to his arms, and with an 


affected reluctance carried off in triumph into his 


own province * 


An outrage of this kind was not always ds 
ed by the Iriſh with abhorrence : they conſidered - 
it rather as an act of pardonable gallantry, or ſuch 
an offence at moſt as a reaſonable pecuniary com- 
penſation mi ight atone for. But the ſullen and 


haughty Breffnian, provoked more by the inſolence 


and treachery of the raviſher, than the infidelity of 
his wife, conceived the moſt determined animoſity 
againſt Dermod. He practiſed ſecretly with Tor- 
logh, promiſed the moſt inviolable attachment to his 
intereſt, and prevailed on him, not only to reinſtate 
him in his poſſeſſions, but to * the inſult 

| of 


* Giraldus aſſigns this incident as the immediate cauſe of the 
expulſion of Derinod, and the firſt Engliſh invaſion : and all the 
Engliſh hiſtorians have implicitly followed his authority. But 
the monk was neither a cautious examiner of the reports he 
heard in Ireland, nor an accurate enquirer into the true cauſes 


which opened the way to the ſucceſsful progreſs of his country- 


men. He came into Ireland with an apparent contempt of the 
country and its inhabitants; and that contracted mind which 
produced this contempt, made him ſatisfied with the reports of 
thoſe who were of the ſame rank of underſtanding with him- 
ſelf. He aſked the cauſe of that reſentment which drove Der- 
mod from his province, He was anſwered, that it aroſe from 
the ſeizure of O'Ruarc's wife : and he miſtook the firſt riſe of 
perſonal animoſity between two chiefs, for the immediate occa- 
ſion of the revenge executed againſt Dermod. But the Iriſh 
annaliſts are of authority in this caſe, if in any; and they uni- 

formly agree that this outrage was committed full ſixteen years 
before Fitz-Stephen was invited into Ireland. Dermod and 
O'Ruarc, during this period, had frequently contended with 
various ſucceſs; and private injuries were apparently forgotten in 
the tumult of faction and public contention ; till the death of 


his protector O' Lochlan left Dermod expoſed to all the rage of 


his political as well as his perſonal enemies. The reſentments 
cf O'Ruarc might have revived upon a fair occaſion; but their 
operation could not have been conſiderable, if the political at- 
tachments of Dermod had not been particularly offenſive, It 
was the partizan of O' Lochlan who was pronounced unworthy 
t ill the throne of Leinſter ; not the raviſher of Dervorghal. 


of Mac-Murchad, whom he repreſented (and juſtly) 
as a faithleſs vaſſal, really devoted to the ſervice of 
his rival. The king of Connaught led his forces Ann. 
into Leinſter, reſcued Dervorghal from her para- 
mour, and reſtored her to her friends; with whom A. D. 
ſhe lived, if not in a ſtate of reconciliation with her 1154. 
huſband, at leaſt in that opulence and ſplendor, 
which enabled her to atone for the crime of infide- 
lity by the uſual method of magnificent donations 
to the church. | 

Tuis ſervice naturally formed a cloſe connection 
between O'Ruarc and the Connaught prince, with Ibid. 
whom he remained in firm union, and by whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance he was enabled to revenge his wrongs, by 
frequently joining with the diſcontented chieftains 
of Leinſter, and harraſſing his enemy king Der- 
mod ; till the death of Torlogh, in the year one 
thouſand one hundred and fifty-fix, rewarded the 
vigorous efforts of O*'Lochlan with the dignity of 
monarch. Dermod was the firit to acknowledge 
this new ſovereign, and by the merit both of his | 1 
former attachment, and his new ſubmiſſion, found 8 
ſupport in his private quarrels, and in his turn- was 1 
enabled to wreak his animoſity on the prince of 
Breffney. But he had taken his party with too 
great precipitation. His patron, with the moſt 
outrageous defiance of all the precepts of humanity 
and good faith, ſeized on Dunleve, the prince of 

Uladh, with whom he had but now concluded a 
folemn treaty, and put out his eyes: which fo pro- 
voked the neighbouring chieftains, that they in- 
ſtantly took arms to avenge their aſſociate, and de- 
tend themſelves from the like barbarity. O' Loch- , 5 
lan was defeated, and by falling in the battle of 1167. 
Litterluin, as it was called, extinguiſhed the hopes 
and pretenſions of his family, and left the long- 
conteſted title of monarch to Roderic, ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of the late king of Connaught. | 

RopeRic, during the reign of his father and his 
own government of Connaught, had been for the 
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' moſt part engaged in the field; and though not ul. 


ways victorious, had acquired the reputation of 


valour, which was now confirmed in his preſent ex- 


altation, to which the prevailing power of his faction 


had raiſed him. Determined to ſtrike his enemies 


with terror, and to approve himſelf worthy of pre- 
eminence, he led a numerous army to Dublin, im- 
mediately after the death of O*Lochlan ; was there 
ſolemnly inaugurated ; engaged the Oſtmen- inha- 
bitants in his pay ; and, thus reinforced, marched to- 
wards the north, and was received by the chieftains 
with every mark of ſubmiſſion. Dermod, juſtly 
dreading the vigour of this new monarch, and ex- 
pecting all the fury of a triumphant reſentment 
againſt the partizan of his fallen rival, was ſeized 


with the utmoſt conſternation, and in the phrenzy 


of vexation and deſpair, ſet fire to his own town of 
Ferns, left his enemies ſhould have the ſatisfaction 
of ſpoiling it. Not was he miſtaken in his appre- 
henſions. Roderic ſoon returned, attended by 
O'Ruarc, ſtill the inveterate enemy of the Leinſter 
prince. They over-ran the whole province with an 
irreſiſtible force. All the inferiour lords were at 
once driven to make their peace and acknowledge 
the ſupremacy of Roderic ; Dermod was depoſed, 
as a man utterly unworthy of his ſtation ; to which 
another of his family was nominated, and gave ſure- 
ties for his ſubmiſſion and fidelity to the monarch ; 
who in the full career of glory pierced into Munſter, 
regulated this province at his pleaſure, and returning 
to Meath, held a numerous and magnificent con- 
vention of the ſtates, in which his grandeur and 
authority were fo ſtrikingly diſplayed, that the an- 
cient honours of his country ſeemed to revive, at 
the very moment when all ſuch expectations were 
on the point of being utterly extinguiſhed ; and 
the inſolence of triumphant faction was ready tv 
produce a revolution more important than Ireland 

had yet experienced. 
On the very firſt appearance of an invaſion, Der- 
mod felt theeffe&s of his tyrannical government. His 
tributaries 
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commanded. him to depart, as he regarded his per- 


falling at his feet, made a paſſionate and affecting 
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tributaries had at once deſerted him; and ſome of 

the moſt confiderable among them, as the Daniſh 

lord of Dublin, and the chieftain of Offory, united 

with his enemies. His abject flattery and ſubmiſ- 

fion could not efface the memory of his former 
ſeverities. The chief of the O'Birnes, a powerful Regan, 
ſept in that part of Leinſter now called Wicklow, 
was with difficulty perſuaded by the clergy to ad- 

mit him to his preſence, diſavowed all attachment 

to him, and with the haughtineſs of a ſuperiour 


ſonal ſafety. - And now, defeated, and degraded, in 
the bitterneſs of infulted pride, and the rage of 
malignant reſentment, he formed the deſperate pur- 
poſe of abandoning his kingdom, and ſeeking in 
foreign countries the means of regaining his ſtate, 
and gratifying his revenge. The ſituation of his 
territory naturally pointed out England as his place. 
of immediate refuge; he embarked with fixty fol: Girald. 
lowers, and arrived at the port of Briſtol. | | [ 
In England the odious part of his character was f 
unknown. He was conſidered as an injured prince, 
deſerted by rebellious vaſſals, and forced from his 
dominions by an. iniquitous confederacy; and he 
was received with a. ſuitable degree of pity and | ; 
reſpect, eſpecially by the clergy, who entertained the fi 
friend and benefactor of their order in the monaſ- x 
tery of Auguſtines with the utmoſt hoſpitality. 
Here he learned that Henry the king of — <q 
whom he now profeſſed to conſider as his ſole re- 
ſource, was engaged in Acquitain, and thither he 
immediately proceeded. He appeared before the _ 
king in all the marks of diſtreſs and ſorrow, and Ibid. 


narrative of his misfortunes, enlarged on the malice 
of his countrymen, the treachery of his pretended 
friends, and the rebellion of his ſubjects; imploring 
the protection and aſſiſtance of Henry, the fame of 
whoſe magnanimity and generofity had prompted 
him to this addreſs ; adding, that if he ſhould be 
ſo happy as to obtain his powerful interpoſition, he 
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would acknowledge him as his liege lord, and hold 


his dominions, which he was thus confident of re- 

gaining, in vaſſalage to Henry and his heirs. 
| NoTrinG could have been more 8 to 

the king than this petition, which revived the flat- 


- tering ideas he had formerly conceived, and afford- 


ed a new pretence for leading an army into Ireland, 
But his affairs were ſtill perplexed. His conteſt 
with the clergy fubſiſted; and he had but now re- 
ceived new proof of the obſtinacy and violence of 
Becket; while the inſurrections of his ſubjects in 
the provinces of France, fomented ſecretly by 


ban engaged him buſily both in war and negocia- 


Vet ſtill determined to improve the preſent 


8 as far as his ſituation might permit, he re- 


ceived the Iriſh prince with the utmoſt kindneſs, 
affected to commiſerate his wrongs, made him mu- 
nificent preſents, accepted his tender of allegiance, 
and diſmiſſed him with a letter of credence addreſſ- 
ed to all his ſubjects, notifying his grace and pro- 
_ granted to the king of Leinſter, and declar- 

that whoſoever within his dominions ſhould be 
d; poſed to aid him in the recovery of his territory, 
might be aſſured of his free licence and royal favour. 
Dermod returned to England highly elevated by his 
favourable reception, and ſtill more by the hopes of 
deriving important advantages from this letter. 
He repaired once more to Briſtol, the uſual reſort 
of Iriſh veſſels, and where of conſequence he expect- 
ed intelligence from his own country. Here he 
made. publication of Henry's letter, repeated his 
piteous tale, and laviſhed his promiſes on all thoſe 


Ko who ſhould aſſiſt the friend and vaſſal of their ſove- 


reign ; but without effect. Whether his character 
and conduct had by this. time been repreſented 1 in 
an unfavourable light, or whether a'diſadvantage- 
ous opinion had been formed of his country, no one 
could be found, even in thoſe days of adventure, 
to liſten to his flattering promiſes, and take arms in 
his cauſe. 

A MonTH 
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ſuccours, and Dermod began to abandon all hopes 
of a reſtoration, when, as his laſt deſperate effort, 
he was perſuaded to addreſs himſelf to Richard earl 
of Chepſtow or Strigul, as it was anciently named, 
ſon of Gilbert, a nobleman of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Clare, known by the titles both of Chepſtow and 
Pembroke, and of conſiderable note and conſequence 
in Wales. His ſon was diſtinguiſhed as well by his 
military genius, as by his ſtation and alliances; at- 
tended by a powerful train of followers, whoſe af- 
fections he had gained by his courteſy and genero- 
ſity; but, eſtranged from the royal favour, retired 
and diſengaged, his fortune diſſipated, his diſtreſſes 
urgent, and his proſpects gloomy, he was thought 
likely to comply with the overtures of Dermod, 
who preſſed him with the moſt urgent ſolicitations. 
Theſe however were received with a coldneſs and 


reſerve little ſuited to his preſent views. The earl, 


better fitted for the execution; than the conduct of a 
bald defign; was ſcrupulous and embarraſſed : and; 


where he was to take a leading part, conſidered every 


difficulty minutely, and ſtated every objection in its 
full force. He could not conſider the general li- 
cence of Henry as a ſufficient warrant for a mea- 
ſure of ſuch conſequence as that of leading his 
vaſſals into a foreign country. Dermod renewed 
his inftances, and redoubled his promiſes: He en- 
gaged even to give him his daughter Eva in mar- 
riage, and to make him heir to his kingdom; 
though ſenſible that he had no power to nominate 
his heir, by the ancient uſage and inſtitutions of his 


country: ſuch tempting offers at length prevailed - 


over the ſeruples of earl Richard. He covenanted 
to aſſiſt him with a conſiderable force, which he ap- 


pointed to tranſport into Ireland in the enſuing 


ſpring, provided he could obtain the king's parti- 

cular licence and approbation. - + x 
ELveEvaTED by the ſucceſs of this negociation 

Dermod conceived that he had moſt effectually pro- 
| G2 yided 
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vided for his re-eſtabliſhment ; and now advanced 


as far as to St. David's in South Wales, in order to 
return privately into Ireland, to collect the remains 
of his adherents, and to prepare for the reception 


of his expected ally. He was received by the bi- 


ſhop of this ſee with particular kindneſs, who af- 
fected the utmoſt indignation at his wrongs, and 
pity of his ſufferings, and was particularly ftudious 
to gain friends to a prince whoſe munificence to his 
clergy had every where made him a favourite of 
the order, in deſpite of tyranny and adultery. 
Rice Fitz-Griffith, who commanded in this country, 
had for ſome time meditated a revolt from the 
king of England. Robert Fitz-Stephen, an active, 
brave, and ſkilful ſoldier, had been entruſted by the 
Welchman with the government of Cardigan; but 
as he proved not well difpoſed to favour his rebel- 
lious defigns, he was ſeized by his order, and con- 
fined three years in priſon. - Such was the opinion 
formed of his abilities in war, that Rice now, made 
him a voluntary offer of his liberty, provided he 
wouid unite with him againſt king Henry. Fitz- 
Stephen, though nearly allied to this chief by his 
mother's fide, was vet utterly averſe from ſuch a 
fervice. His father was a Norman, and he himſelf, of 
conſequence, attached to the intereſts of the Engliſh 
monarch. Solicitous, at the ſame time, to regain 
his liberty, he repreſented to Fitz-Griffith, that al- 
though he could not take arms againſt his liege- 
tord, he was yet willing to decline all part in the 
projected conteſt; that the Iriſh prince ſolicited af- 
fiance; that he would gladly hazard his life and 


fortune in a foreign land, ſo as not to oppoſe, fince 


he could not aſſiſt him. Theſe inftances were ur- 
gently enforced by the biſhop and by Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald maternal brother to Fitz-Stephen, a lord of 
diſtinguiſhed worth and valour, who with ſome other 


* adventurous knights of Wales now conſented to 


take part in the Iriſh expedition. Robert, thus ſet 
at liberty, covenanted to engage with all his followers 


in the ſervice of Dermod, who on his part promiſed 
| to 
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to cede to the two principal leaders, Fitz-Stephen 
and Fitz-Gerald, the entire dominion of the town 
of Wexford, with a large adjoining territory, as 
ſoon as by their aſſiſtance he ſhould be reinſtated in 
his rights. 5 Fi 

Such was the original ſcheme of an invaſion, 
which in the event proved of fo great importance. 
An odious fugitive, driven from. his province by 
faction and revenge, gains a few adventurers in 
Wales, whom youthful valour or diſtreſs of fortune 
led into Ireland, in hopes of ſome advantageous ſet- 
tlements. Dermod, who, no doubt, encouraged 
his new allies by the aſſurance of a powerful rein- 
forcement of his countrymen, was obliged to affect 
impatience to depart, and to provide for their recep- 
tion. He paid his vows in the church of St. David, 
embarked, landed in Ireland, paſſed without diſco- 
very through the quarters of his enemies, arrived 
at Ferns, and was entertained and concealed in the 
monaſtery which he himſelf had erected; waiting 
impatiently for the return of ſpring, when the 


Engliſh powers were to come to his aſſiſtance. To 1169. 


the clergy he took care to magnity his gracious re- 


ception by king Henry, the diſpoſitions of the Eng- 


liſh in his favour, and the number, force, and valour 
of the confederates he expected. The intelligence 
was induftriouſly ſpread abroad, and ſerved to ant- 
mate his adherents ; who incautiouſly' crowded in 
conſiderable numbers to their old maſter, and re- 
ceived his aſſurances of a ſpeedy and effectual ſup- 


21 


port. As the ſecret of his return could not be long Ann. 4 


concealed, he aſſumed the appearance of the utmoſt — 


confidence. He even marched at the head of his 
adherents, and poſſeſſed him of a part of his do- 
minions called Hi-Kenſelagh. Yet ſecretly diſtract- 
ed and terrified, tormented by delay, and dreading a 
diſappointment, he diſpatched Regan his faithful 


| domeſtic into England, to haſten the ſuccours al- 


ready promiſed, and to folicit others, with an aſſur- 
ance of rich ſettlements and large rewards to all 
adventurers. | 
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 Ropxric, who was till buſily employed in eſta- 
bliſhing his authority, confirming his adherents, and 
' terrifying his ſecret enemies, was not long unin- 
formed of the return of Dermod. Fame ma 
fied the force he had collected, and converted a fem 
followers of Wales, who embarked with this prince, 
into an army of foreigners. Poſſibly the new chief- 
tain of Leinſter was author of this report, as he 
ſeems to have found no reſources in his own valour 


and abilities, but to have relied entirely on the pro- 


tection of Roderic. The monarch had lately ob- 
liged the northern chieftains, whom he moſt ſuſpect- 
ed, to acknowledge his ſupremacy; and was now 
impatient to regulate the diſorders both of Meath 
and Thomond, in each of which provinces the vio- 
lence of local feuds and: factions had ended in the 
murder of the reigning princes. Yet ſtill reſolving 


to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Leinſter chief, he 


fuddenly collected ſome forces, and with his faithful 
aſſociate O'Ruarc marched into the country of Hi- 
Kenſelagh. 

Drnhiop, terrified at this incurſion of his inve- 
terate enemies, fled into his woods for ſhelter; and, 
favoured by the advantage of ſituation, made a ſhew 
of reſiſtance, and even ſkirmiſhed with the enemy, 
without any conſiderable diſadvantage or diſgrace: 


In the firſt action the forces of Connaught were 


repelled with ſome loſs : another battle enſued, in 
which the Tainiſt, or ſucceſſor ele&t of O*Ruarc, 
fell; and on the part of Dermod, a young lord of 
Wales, whom the Iriſh annals in the ſtyle of their 
nation, call a king's ſon, together with others of in- 
feriour note, were killed. But this chieftain, ſenſi- 
ble of his own weakneſs, and the neceſſity of amul- 
ing his aſſailants, artfully propoſed to treat, made 
folemn profeſſions of the moſt abject ſubmiſſion to 
Roderic, and formally renounced his claim to the 
government of Leinfter ; requeſting, as an object 
of compaſſion, to be allowed to retain ten cantreds 
only of the province, which he promiſed to hold in 
abſolute dependence upon Roderic, and in perfect 

ſubmiſſion 
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ſubmiſſion to that monarch. To him he tendered 
ſeven hoſtages as a ſurety for his obedience; and to 
O'Ruarc one hundred ounces of gold, as an induce- 
ment to bury all old animoſities in oblivion, and to 
grant his favour and protection to an unhappy 
prince, whom he could no longer conſider as a ri- 
val, diveſted, as he was, of all the antient rights 
and honours of his family. Roderic, intent on ob- 
jets apparently more important, accepted his inſi- 
dious ſubmiſſion; conſented to remit this ſmall por- 
tion of territory to Dermod, received his hoſtages, 
and haſtened to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions in 
other p] Ü Zõỹ́ | 5 
Bur the period at length arrived, when Dermod 
was to diſcover his inſincerity, and to aſſert, at the 
head of an army, the rights he had ſo ſolemnly re- 


linquiſhed. Robert Fitz-Stephen had collected his Girald. 
forces, conſiſting of thirty knights, fixty men in ar- Camb. 
mour, and three hundred archers, all choſen men 


of Wales, and embarking in three ſhips about the 
beginning of the month of May, in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy, arrived at a creek called the 
Bann, near the city of Wexford. With theſe came 
Hervey of Mountmorres, not with 'any military 
train, but as the emiſſary of his nephew the ear] of 
Chepſtow, to ſurvey the country, and to report its 


ſtate and circumſtances to Richard, ſo as to direct 


him in his intended enterprize. This troop was the 
very next day reinforced by Maurice of Pendergaſt, 
a valiant Welchman, at the head of ten knights and 
two hundred archers. The commotion which was 
naturally produced through the adjacent country 
by the landing of a foreign force, ſerved to alarm 
the Britons, who, before they adventured to march 
forward, ſent immediately to Dermod to notify their 
arrival, and to demand his aſſiſtance. The Iriſh 
prince was filled with the utmoſt exultation, Num- 
bers of his ſubjects, who had abandoned him in his 
diſtreſs, conſidered this event as a certain aſſurance 
of his ſpeedy reſtoration, and now crowded eagerly 
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to his ſtandard. He inſtantly ſent five hundred 
men, headed by his natural ſon Donald, a youth 
of diſtinguiſhed bravery, to join the invaders. He 
himſelf ſoon followed, received his foreign allies 


- with every expreſſion of joy and affection, renewed 


thofe promiſes he had made in England ; and their 
mutual ſtipulations being adjuſted, and ratified with 
all due ſolemnity, they proceeded to concert the 
operations of war, and the meaſures moſt effectual 
for their own intereſts and the ſervice of the prince 
of Leinſter, one ne {+ ood | 

Ir was refolved to march to Wexford, a city 
about twelve miles diſtant from their place of land- 
ing, the reduction of which was an object of great 
importance, and of which Fitz- Stephen was by trea- 
ty to become poſſeſſor. It was garriſoned by a body 
of Iriſh and Oſtmen as they were called, men of 
violent and undiſciplined bravery, who marched out 
ect thei affaitints. But when they came 
to view the Britifh forces, whoſe numbers they had 
deſpiſed, they found an enemy quite different from 
thoſe they had hitherto encountered; no diſordered 
crowd, but a regular and well- appointed body, 
whoſe barbed horſes, ſhining armour, regular dif- 
cipline,. and compoſure, formed a new and terrify- 
ing ſpectacle to theſe natives. They declined the 


engagement; yet ſtill refolving to defend their city 


even to the laſt extremity, they ſet fire to the ſuburbs 
and adjacent villages, and retired within their walls, 
* FiTz-STEPHEN and his aſſociates, encouraged by 


this retreat, advanced with the greater confidence, 


led up their forces to the walls, and making the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions, proceeded to a vigorous af- 
fault, aſſured of immediate victory. But the gar- 
riſon, an their part, made an obſtinate defence: and 
after many efforts of valour, the Britons had the 
mortification to find themſelves obliged to retire with 
the loſs of eighteen of their number. Their Iriſh 
allies were confounded at the ill ſucceſs of this firſt 
attempt : but the fpirit of Fitz-Stephen was not 
fo eaſily ſubdued. He drew off his men to ba 


e, 


chor; and the next day, having firſt ordered di- 
vine ſervice to be performed in his camp, with all 
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ſea-ſhore, and to convince them that their ſole reli- 
ance muſt be upon their valour, he ſet fire to his 
own tranſports among other veſſels which lay at an- 


ſolemnity, he diſpoſed his forces with greater care 
and eircumſpection, and again led them to the aſ- 
ſault, animated by devotion, impatient of their late 
diſgrace, and convinced of the neceſſity of conquer- 
ing. $4205 . > 
* -motions had not been unobſerved by the Girald. 
garriſon. Theſe men, who were accuſtomed to ſee Camb. 
conteſts finally decided by the ſucceſs of one vigor- 
ous impreſſion, were aſtoniſhed at this perſevering 
reſolution. The clergy in particular were terrified, Regan. 
and made the moſt paſſionate remonſtrances againſt Stanih. 
an oppoſition which muſt prove fatal to all within 
the walls. It was at length agreed to treat with the 
beſiegers; and a deputation of the principal inha- 
bitants, with two reverend biſhops- at their head, 
were ſent to ſettle the terms of capitulation. They 
propoſed that Wexford ſhould be furrendered to Der- | 
mod, that all the inhabitants ſhould acknowledge | 
him as their fovereign, be. admitted to renew their | 
oaths of allegiance, and received into his ſervice ; 
and that four principal citizens ſhould become hoſ- 1 
tages for the peaceable ſubmiſſion and fidelity of the = 
Wexfordians. The inſolence, reſentment, and ſuſ- Y 
picions of Dermod protracted this treaty for three 1 
days; when the authority of his prelates, and the b 
advice of his foreign allies at length prevailed. He | 
accepted the ſubmiſſion of his repenting ſubjects, 
and entered- Wexford in triumph. And now, to 
demonſtrate his gratitude and good faith, Fitz-Ste- 
phen, and Fitz-Gerald whoſe ſpeedy arrival was ex- 
pected, were jointly inveſted with the lordſhip of 
this city and its domain. Hervey of Mountmorres 
alſo was declared lord of two conſiderable diſtricts 
on the coaſt, . between Wexford and Waterford, in 
order to gratify his nephew earl Richard, and to 
= convince 
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convince him of the: advantages to be gained in the 
ſervice of the prince of Leinſter. Here then was 


the firſt colony of Britiſh inhabitants planted by 
theſe lords; and here they remained for many years 


diſtinguiſhed from the natives, in their manners and 


language; nor even at this day, after ſo many va- 


rious changes and revolutions, are they completely 


blended with the-original inhabitants. | 
AfrER a few days refidence at · Wexford, Der- 
mod led the Britiſh forces to his uſual abode at 
Ferns, - where three weeks were ſpent in refreſhing 
the ſoldiers, feaſting their commanders, and . 
certing their future operations. By the acceſſion of 
the garriſon, his army was now encreaſed to three 
— men, excluſive of his. foreign forces; and 
revenge no leſs than policy determined him to make 
that part of Leinſter called Oſſory the ſeat of war. 
The lord of this diſtrict had not only revolted from 
Dermod in his diſtreſs, and united with Roderic, 
but had formerly poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſon of the 
prince of Leinſter, either as an hoſtage or a viſitor 
at his court; and conceiving ſome ſuſpicions of him 
as holding an unlawful intercourſe with his wife, 
ſeized him in the rage of jealouſy, and with a cru- 
elty not then peculiar to Ireland, ordered his eyes 
to be put out. The unhappy youth expired under 
the operation; and the father harboured the moſt 
violent and implacable reſentment, which he now 
determined that the prince of Oſſory ſhould feel. 
He aſſembled the Britiſh leaders, patheticall, gelat- 
ed the injury he had received from this cjeftain, 
the moſt malignant of his rebellious ſubjects, whom 
his honour and his intereſt equally obliged him to 
reduce, without delay ; obſerved that his whole re- 
liance was on their condu& and valour, which his 
countrymen were now taught to dread ; and en- 
treated their concurrence in his intended expedition 
into Offory, where the very terrour of the Engliſh 
name aſſured them of an eaſy victory. To this they 
readily replied, that the very purpoſe of their ex 
pedition 


WY 
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pedition was to reſtore him to his dignity and au- 

thority, and that it was his part to direct their ope- 

ration. 17 Fo RR - 
Tur fame of this intended expedition was ſoon Regan. 

ſpread abroad, and the Offorians rouſed by the Girald. 

dreadful intelligence that Dermod prepared to ſpread Camb. 

fire and ſlaughter through their territory, their un- 

daunted prince marched to his frontier at the head 

of a conſiderable force, amounting to five thouſand 

men ; and, ſtrongly entrenched amidſt woods and 

moraſſes, waited the approach of his invaders. The 

onſet was violent, and ſuſtained with the utmoſt 

firmneſs : the efforts of the Britons were repeatedly 

foiled and repelled ; till the Oſſorians, tranſported 

by the ardour of victory, quitted their advantage- 

ous ſituation, and poured down raſhly into the plain, 

in purſuit of an enemy who fled on purpoſe to be- 

tray them into this fatal errour. Their difordered 

numbers were here oppoſed to the Britiſh cavalry, 

conducted by a ſkilful general ; and the conteſt was 

ſpeedily decided. The Offorigns: were driven off 

the field, and vigorouſly purſued till the victors in 

their turn were, by their ignorance of the country, U 

betrayed into a dangerous ſituation, amidſt moraſſes, 1 

where their heavy armed cavalry could not act. 

Dermod appriſed them of this danger in due time: 

for the enemy were again collecting, and prepared 

to renew the engagement with an appearance ſo 

formidable, that his Iriſh forces could not diſſemble 

their ſenſe of the approaching danger. Unexpe- 

rienced in the artifices of war, they attributed the 

quickneſs of the foreigners in retiring before the ene- 

my to the want of courage, and ſeparated them- | 

ſelves from a body, who, they ſaid, could run like f 

the wind :, while Dermod on his part began to ſuſ- Regan. 

pect that the men of Wexford intended to take this 

opportunity of deſerting to the enemy; and there- 

tore, for his greater ſafety, joined the Britiſh Hat- 

talion. But the conduct and reſolution of his allies 

prevented the pernicious effects of theſe ſuſpicions, 

a | and 
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and once more prevailed over undiſciplined and in- 


experienced numbers. They _ ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be driven through the defiles and moraſſes, 
to the plain, firm, and open ground; then ad- 


vanced vigorouſly ; while a ſele& body, placed in 
ambuſn for this purpoſe, charged the enemy in the 


rear. The Offorians fled on all fides ; and the Iriſh 
in the ſervice of Dermod purſued, and compleated 
the rout. They returned from the carnage laden 
with three hundred heads of the — enemy, 


Hib. Exp. Which they preſented to their prince. If we ma 


Regan. 


believe Giraldus, he turned and examined them diſ- 
tinctly, and in all the infernal triumph of revenge, 
claſped his hands paſſionately, and returned than 

to heaven. The hiſtorian adds a circumſtance too 
horrid to be believed, or even mentioned, but with 
reluQance z that having diſcovered in this bleeding 


| heap: the head of one of his mortal foes, the mon- 
ſter ſeized it, faſtened his teeth upon the ghaſtly vi- 


ſage, and mangled it in the phrenzy of ſavage rage 
and malice. - Surely. the humane and generous Bri- 
tons could not have been witneſſes of ſuch an action 

Tux Britiſh commanders would gladly have im- 
proved this victory, by keeping the field until the 
prince of Offory ſhould be completely reduced, ra- 
ther than incur the danger of being again attacked 
in their retreat. But they were now in the ſervice 
of a prince uſed to another kind of war. He had 
defeated his enemy, ravaged and burnt his territo- 
ry; and contented for the preſent with ſuch ſucceſs, 
he once more led his army back to Ferns; where 
his vaſſal lords attended him in his good fortune, 
to deprecate his reſentment, and renew their engage- 
ments. Thoſe who ſtill refuſed to ſubmit were har- 
rafſed by his incurſions. Decies, the territory of 
O'Faolan, and that part of Wicklow known by the 
name of Glandelagh, felt the utmoſt fury of his ra- 
vages. The prince of Offory, notwithſtanding his 
defeat, ſtill dared to appear in arms and defy the 
power of Dermod, and was therefore expoſed to - 

ſecon 
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ſecond invaſion. Conſcious that his original offence 
could not readily admit'of an accommodation, he 
prepared for an obſtinate and deſperate reſiſtance. 
For three days he maintained his poſt ⁊gainſt the 
repeated aſſaults of his invaders: and though his 
forces were at length broken, they were by no means 
ſubdued, but ſtill waited for a fair occaſion of mak- 
ing head againſt an enemy, who allowed them to 
re-aſſemble, by retiring when the victory was once 
obtained. | 

A FORTUNATE incident ſoon encouraged the Oſ- 
forians to become invaders in their turn. Dermod Regan. 
by his inſolence or neglect had provoked Maurice 
of Pendergaſt to renounce his ſervice ; and by at- 
—_— to 3 his return into Wales, forced 
this lord with his whole troop to follow the inſidi- 
ous advice of. the Wexfordians, and to unite with 
the prince of Offory. So formidable an opinion had 
been entertained in Leinſter of the Engliſh proweſs, 
and ſo great expectations were formed from ſuch a 
ſlender re-inforcement, that this chieftain was now 
1 emboldened to make an inroad into the territories 
of Permod. He harraſſed his tributaries, and ra- 
vaged his country; but Pendergaſt was tod ſenſible 
of the advantages of the prince of Leinſter to ſuffer 
1 his new aſſociate to meet him in the field: eſpeci- 
ally as the loſs ſuſtained by his own defection was 
4 now ſupplied by the arrival 'of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
who landed at Wexford with his powers, conſiſting 


of ten knights, thirty horſemen, and one hundred 

i archers. ry ne 

4 Tur Offorian, though not ſtrong enough to en- bid 
do gage in any enterprize of real conſequence, was yet 


deſirous to retain Pendergaſt in his ſervice : and 
1 when this commander, diſguſted at his new alliance, 
and dreading treachery from the Iriſh of Oſſory, 


, cetermined once again to return to Wales, he even | i 
1 attempted to oppoſe his paſſage by force. The ad- Wl! 
" dreſs and valour of Maurice extricated him from #1 


the danger, and ſecured his retreat; and the _ | id 
0 | 
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of Oſſory ſoon found it neceſſary to amuſe his im- 
placable enemy by a ſubmiſſion, which with ſome 
reluctance Dermod at length ſullenly accepted, 
WIuIIx this prince proceeded thus ſucceſsfully in | 
Y reducing his revolted ſubjects, Roderic, the Iriſh | 
monarch, was buſily engaged in meaſures calculated | 

for intimidating his rivals and enemies, and ſup- 

Ann. Porting the dignity of his ſtation. | The inſincere 
4 Mag. ſubmiſſions of many, the moſt powerful of the Iriſh 
MSS. dynaſts, and the internal diſorders of different pro- 
vinces, called. him off from the apparently leſs in- 
tereſting affairs of Leinſter, and kept him in perpe- 

tual agitation. To give his ſovereignty the greater 
dignity and reſpect, he repeatedly ſummoned the 

eſtates of the nation, revived ſuch ancient. inſtituti- 

ons as ſerved to ſtrike the multitude with lively im- 
preſſions of his power and grandeur; ordained new 

laws, beſtowed his graces upon the clergy, regu- 

lated their ſeminaries, made additional donations to 

the profeſſors of the learning of his days, and by 

every popular meaſure ſtudied to gain the reſpect, 

and command the obedience of his vaſſals. The 
commotions of Leinſter he affected to confider as 

merely local, a conteſt between an inferiour prince 

and his tributaries, and the arrival of foreigners to 

the aſliſtance of Dermod as an incident totally un- 
important. The nation had been for ages uſed 

to ſee petty troops of foreigners engage in the 

ſervice of ſome provincial chieftain, who paid and 
diiſmiſſed them when his conteſt was decided. But 

the fame of the exploits and progreſs of thoſe war- 

like Britons began to ſpread through the iſland, and 

was received not without ſurprize and terrour. The 

defeat of the Offorians, who had been the declared 
partizans of Roderic, and Dermod's contemptuous 
violation of his treaty, ſeemed to caſt a ſhade of diſ- 

honour upon the government of this monarch, and 

to demand his immediate and vigorous interpoſition. 

And as other provinces were now compoſed, and 

that the affairs of Leinſter could not be * 

without 
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without the utmoſt diſgrace to his authority, he de- 
termined to march, in all the majeſty and terrour 
of an offended ſovereign, againſt Dermod and his 
foreigners, before they were enabled by any additi- 
onal reinforcements to ſpread the flames of war till 

Taz ſeveral chieftains were ſummoned to attend 
his ſtandard, their vaſſals were collected; the whole 


united army was aſſembled and reviewed at Tarah, 


the renowned ſeat of ancient Iriſh grandeur; and at- 


31 


tended their monarch to Dublin. Here were diſ- Ann. 
covered the firſt ſymptoms of that internal weakneſs 4 Mag. 


3 ISS 
which lay concealed under this parade and oſtenta 1 


Ann. Ti- 


tion. The northern chieftains, who yielded to none 


of their countrymen in military honour, had march- gern. 
ed thus far, under the command of Roderic, with Contin. 


their numerous and warlike troops. But many of 
theſe chieftains, he knew, paid him a reluctant and 
inſidious obedience, and were ſecretly favourers of 
the rival family of Hi-Nial. Dreading this inſince- 
rity, and juſtly ſuſpecting that on ſome critical emer- 
gency they might avow their diſaffection, and per- 


haps deſert to the enemy, he diſmiſſed the Northern 


forces, as if the preſent ſervice was not ſufficiently 
important to require their concurrence, or to detain 
them from their own habitations and concerns. His 
provincial troops, thoſe of O*'Ruarc, thoſe of Tho- 
mond, and ſome from the lords of Leinſter, who 
ſtill oppoſed their chieftain, formed an army great- 
ly ſuperiour to the forces he was to encounter: and 
Dermod had ſcarcely received the news of this for- 
midable confederacy, when he was again informed 
that the united powers of the monarch had actually 
entered his territories, and commenced hoſtilities. 
Tris firſt appearance of a reverſe of fortune ſerved 
to convert the inſolence of his ſucceſs into the moſt 
abject and unmanly diſmay. And, to complete his 


confuſion, numbers of his own vaſſals, who had but Girald. 
juſt now bound - themſelves to his ſervice by the Camb. 
moſt ſolemn oaths, made a faithleſs revolt to the Stanih. 


enemy : 
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enemy: and even thoſe who had not yet deſerted, 
he had too good reaſon to ſuſpect. In this, which 
he regarded as the extremity of diſtreſs, he loft all 
hopes, even in his Britiſh allies; and communicated 
his. intelligence to their leaders with the dejection 
of a man totally deſperate. Fitz-Stephen is ſaid to 
have endeavoured to allay theſe terrours; and to 
have repreſented, with ſome warmth, that a prince 
ſhould not only diſplay his perſonal bravery in the 
field, but poſſeſs his mind with that firmneſs and 


magnanimity which might enable him to encounter 


the ſevereſt diſtreſs ; that a ſteady and well-colled- 


ed mind could not fail of its reſources, even in the 


moſt alarming events : at worſt, an honourable death 
was the laſt glorious reſource of 'an undaunted fpi- 
rit; the Britons were till faithful to his cauſe, 


ready to ſhare his fortunes, the friends of his diſ- 


Girald. 
Hanmer. 
Stanih. 


treſs, as well as of his proſperity. * Such remon- | 
ſtrances were ſucceeded by a ſerious deliberation on 
the meaſures. neceflary for their defence. As the 


enemy was ſo ſuperiour in numbers, it was reſolved 
to retire to a ſtation near Ferns, difficult and dan- 
gerous of acceſs, ſurrounded with deep and impaſſ- 
able woods, precipices, and moraſſes; which by art 


and labour was ſoon rendered impregnable to an 


enemy more diſtinguiſhed by rude valour than by 
military. ſkill. And thus entrenched and fortified, 
they ſeemed to bid defiance to the invaders. 
 Ropexric confidered their preſent advantage of 
ſituation, the danger of attacking an enemy thus 
ſtationed, which had frequently been experienced in 


all the Iriſh wars, the precarious event of battle, the 


fatal conſequences to his authority from a defeat, or 
even from the leaſt diſgrace which might attend his 
arms; and determined to try every expedient of 
policy, before he had recourſe to the final deciſion 
of the ſword. His firſt attempt was to prevail up- 
on the Britiſh: forces to detach themſelves from Der- 
mod: and for this purpoſe, by his deputies, he is 


ſaid to have repreſented to Fitz-Stephen the ** 
i 0 
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of his preſent conduct in leading an army into a 
ſtrange country, where he had no claims or preten- 
ſions to ſupport, in ſeizing lands and projecting ſet- 
tlements, when the rightful poſſeſſors, far from en- 
tertaining any hoſtile diſpoſitions to his followers, 
were ſtill contented that the Britons ſnould be ſuf- 
ſered to depart unmoleſted: that it was ſhameful 
for a brave and generous people to eſpouſe the odi- 
ous cauſe of a tyrant and adulterer; unreaſonable 
to involve themſelves in the ruin now impendin 

over him, and extravagant to ſuppoſe that the forces 
of an Iriſh monarch could not cruſh an enemy in his 
diſtreſs, whom they had ſucceſsfully attacked in the 
midſt of his proſperity, and driven into abject ba- 
niſhment, in deſpite of his moſt vigorous efforts ; 
that their only juſt and reaſonable meaſure was to 
retire in peace, and leave him to his fate ; eſpeci- 
ally as Roderic conſented. not only to allow them a 


ſecure departure, but to defray the expences of their 


voyage. 

In theſe overtures Fitz- Stephen readily diſcover- 
ed the diffidence and timidity by which they had 
been dictated, and therefore was the more embold- 


ened to reject them. He replied, that the Britons 
had not come to invade the rights of others, but to 
take poſſeſſion of their own, which they claimed by 
8 treaty with the king of Leinſter; to him they ſtood 


engaged by every tie of juſtice and honour ; nor 
was it their cuſtom to forſake their allies on the firſt 
alarm of oppoſition, or to be ſeduced from their 


attachments by a bribe : that ſoldiers were not uſed 
| to liſten with ſeverity to old tales of my man's 


amours; nor could Roderic himſelf, whoſe ſpurious 
iſſue was well known, boaſt of conſummate chaſtity ; 


that he and his aſſociates were utterly at a loſs to 


conceive the purpoſe of this deputation ; his advice 
or friendſhip they neither wanted nor accepted; if 
he ventured to predict the event of the preſent con- 
teſt, they had no reliance on his ſagacity; if he 
commanded as a monarch, they were ſtrangers to 

You. IL, | | his 
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his authority; if he threatened as an enemy, they 
defied his power. | EOF 

Tux deputies thus unſucceſsful in their firſt at. 
tempt, addrefled themſelves in the next place to 
Dermod. They called upon him, in the name of 
their maſter, to detach himſelf from the ſtrangers, 
to unite with his countrymen, and acknowledge his 
allegiance to the king of Connaught. On this con- 
dition they aſſured him that he ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
in his rights; that his ſovereign was even ready to 
defend him againſt the danger of his preſent unna- 
tural alliance : that the Britons meant but to im- 
prove the pretence which he had precipitately af. 
forded them, to eftabliſh a permanent and powerful 
ſettlement in Leinfter; to ſtrengthen themſelves gra- 
dually by a ſucceſſion of new adventurers, ſo as to 
drive him from his territories, to reduce the whole 
province to a ſtate of ſlaviſh dependence, and pol- 


fibly to extend their power yet further: that his in- 


tereſt and his honour, the duty which he owed to 


Tbid, 


himſelf, to his ſovereign, and to his country, ob- 
liged him to turn his arms againſt the common ene- 
my, and to drive away theſe infidious invaders, 
Should he prove inſenſible to every juſt and gene- 
rous motive, the monarch of Ireland was at hand, 
ready to chaſtiſe ſuch treaſon, nor ſhould his foreign- 
ers defend him againſt the juſt reſentments of his 
countrymen. 
DrRMop, who had learned reſolution from his 
allies, received theſe propoſitipns with the moſt in- 
ſolent diſdain. The deputies returned, and Ro- 
deric prepared for battle as his laſt reſource, which 
was now expected, on both ſides, not without the 
utmoſt anxiety for the event. It was uſual for the 
Iriſh chieftains to harangue their forces before an 


engagement: and now when the onſet was immedi 


ately expected, the leaders on each fide ſtrove tv 
animate their troops by ſuch arguments and motives 
as their cauſe afforded. We are told that Roderic 
laboured to paint the iniquities of Dermod in tht 


moſt 
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moſt odious colours; inveighed againſt his former 


tyranny, his preſent malice, his infamous connexion 
with foreighers, and the injuſtice and — * of 
their attempt to gain a ſettlement in Ireland; en- 
couraging his troops to diſplay their native courage, 
that poſterity might be inſtructed by their example, 
and roving adventurers for ever deterred from the 


like injurious attempts againſt their country. Der- 


mod on his part was equally induſtrious to poſſeſs 
his people with the moſt unfavourable ſentiments 
of Roderic, whom he repreſented as the ambitious 
and oppreſlive invader of his province. He himſelf, 
he obſerved, had taken arms merely in defence of 
his own rights and thoſe of his ſubje&s, and rely- 
ing on their well-approved valour, he deſpiſed the 


numbers of his invader ; while Fitz-Stephen con- 


tented himſelf with repreſenting to his countrymen, 


that they were engaged in an honourable cauſe, that 


of ſupporting an injured prince, their friend and 


benefactor, who had given them valuable ſettle- 


ments, when diſtreſſed and neglected in their own 
country; and that their arms might open a way to 
acquiſitions ſtill more valuable and extenſive, if they 
now exerted that valour which became their deſcent, 
and which had ever been the glory of Britons. 


Bur in the midſt of all this agitation, while the Girald. 


armies ſeemed on the point of a deſperate encount- 
er, the timid policy of Roderic was ſtil] predomi- 
nant. One vigorous effort to cruſh theſe foreigners 
in the infancy of their enterprize, might have con- 
founded all their expectations, deterred their eoun- 
trymen from any like attempts, and prevented the 
momentous conſequences of this apparently inſigni- 


ficant invaſion. The future fate of Ireland hung 


on this critical moment : and it was at once decid- 
ed: for Roderic liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of his 
clergy, and rather than hazard an engagement, con- 
ſented to treat with a prince whoſe perfidy he had 
already experienced. His deputies were once more 
ſent to Dermod, offered their propoſitions with leſs 

| | D 2 | | arrogance, 
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arrogance, and where heard with greater temper. 
The negociation was protracted for a time, but, by 


the induſtry of the agents, and the mediation of 
the clergy, at length finally concluded. Dermod 
was allowed to proceed in the reduction of Leinſter 


without any oppoſition from Roderic or his vaſlals. 
On his part he engaged to acknowledge the ſupre- 
macy of Roderic, and to pay him ſuch ſervice as 
monarchs of Ireland had uſually claimed from infe- 
riour princes. As a ſurety tor the faithful perform- 
ance of this article, his favourite ſon was delivered 


as an hoſtage to the king of Connaught. But in or- 


der to heal the wounds of civil diſcord, and to eſ- 


tabliſh the preſent accommodation on the firmeſt 


baſis, Roderic obliged himſelf to give his daughter 
in marriage to this youth, as ſoon as Leinfter ſhould 
be reduced, and the general peace of the iſland ef- 
fectually reſtored. By a ſecret article Dermod en- 
gaged to diſmiſs the Britiſh forces immediately af. 
ter the ſettlement of his province, and in the mean 
time not to bring over any further reinforcements 
from England. He was bound by the moſt ſolemn 


_ oaths to the due obſervance of this treaty, which 


he determined to obſerve no longer than neceſſity or 
convenience might oblige him. And now Roderic 
drew off his army, leaving the prince of Leinſter 
with his Britons at full liberty to extend their con- 
queſts unmoleſted. 

FiTz-STEPHEN on his part was in the firſt place 
anxious to ſecure the poſſeſſions he had already ac- 
quired; and juſtly dreading the inſtability of the 
men of Wexford, determined to build a fort to keep 
them in perpetual awe. He choſe for his ſituation 
a place called Carrig, about two miles diſtant ftom 
the town, defended on two ſides by a precipice, and 
on the others by a deep navigable river. Dermod 
in the mean time boiling with revenge, and impati- 
ent to take the advantage of his returning fortune, 
and to wreak his malice upon all his former ene- 
mies, now marked out Dublin as the ſcene of hoſti- 

| lities. 


. Nr 
lities. This city was inhabited principally by Oſt- 


men, whom the convenience of commerce had in- 
vited thither, and who, as the power of the prince 
of Leinſter prevailed or declined, either lived under 
his dominion, or aſſerted their independence. The 
father of Dermod had ſo provoked them by ſeverity 
and tyranny, that when he ventured within their 
walls they treacherouſly murdered him, and, to ex- 
preſs the greater abhorrence and contempt, interred 
his body with the carcaſs of a dog. This inhuman 


outrage was followed by a revolt, and ever fince the 


firſt misfortunes of Dermod they had acknowledged 


no other lord but their own Daniſh governour 


called Heſculph Mac- Torcal. Dermod had now 


power to execute his revenge for the murder of his 
father, and to puniſh their defiance of his own au- 


thority. Leaving Fitz-Stephen and his party to 
complete their works, he led his Iriſh, together 
with the reſt of his Britiſh forces under the com- 
mand of Fitz-Gerald, into the territories of Dub- 
lin, where he ſpread fire and ſlaughter with the moſt 
unrelenting fury. The improvident citizens, terri- 
fed at the ſeverity of this execution, which they 
were utterly unprepared to oppoſe, had no other 
part to take but that of deprecating the reſentment 
of their invader. They conſented to lay down their 
arms, and return to their allegiance. And Fitz- 


Gerald himſelf, affected by their ſubmiſſion, be- 


came interceſſor with the prince of Leinſter, who 
for the preſent was ſufficiently gratified by this their 
abaſement, admitted them to take the oaths of fide- 
lity, and received their hoſtages, leaving their form- 
er governour ſtill to command the city in his name, 
and as his vaſſal. 

| Waite Dermod was employed in this expedi- 
tion, a trivial incident ſerved to diſcover his impla- 
cable averfion to Roderic, and his impatience to 
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break through his late engagements. A ſhort time Girald. 


before the arrival of the Britiſh troops, Donald Ann. 


O'Brien had, on the death of his father, aſſumed f 188.8 
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the government of Thomond, in which he was con. 
firmed by the authority of Roderic, with whom he 
remained in ſtrict connexion, attending him in all 


his expeditions, till the reſtoration of Dermod, the 


fame of his foreign auxiliaries, and above all the 


| late inglorious conduct of his ſovereign determined 


Girald; 


him to revolt; and entering into an alliance with 
the prince of Leinſter, which was cemented by the 
marriage of one of his daughters, he bad defiance 
to the power of Connaught. Roderic endeavoured 
to reduce this rebellious vaſſal, who ſought, and in- 
ſtantly obtained aſſiſtance from his new ally. Der- 
mod, on the firſt notice of his danger, was impati- 
ent to inſult the pride of Roderic, and to reſiſt that 
ſovereign authority which he was but now ſworn to 
ſupport. He diſpatched an emiſſary to Fitz- Stephen, 
earneſtly requeſting him to march to the aſſtance 
of his ſon-in-law. The Britiſh chief readily obeyed: 
and Roderic, alarmed at the intelligence of a rein- 
forcement, whaſe numbers were induftrioufly mag- 
nified, had the mortification to find it neceſſary to 
retire, leaving his enemies to triumph over his diſ- 
appointment and diſgrace. | | 

Tnus we find the firſt Britiſh adventurers ſuc- 


ceſsful in their attempts to reinſtate the Iriſh chiet- 


tain, in whoſe ſervice they had engaged, peaceably 
ſettled in his province, left to ſecure and enjoy the 
poſſeſſions he had beſtowed, and ftill ready to eſ- 
pouſe his quarrels. This, which is ſometimes re- 
preſented as an aſtoniſhing inſtance of Britiſh proweſs 
and Iriſh weakneſs, appears, when fairly examined, 
neither wonderful nor extraordinary, To affirm 
that the followers of Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald 
compoſed a force which nothing in Ireland was able 
to withſtand, is to account for their ſucceſs in ſuch 
a manner as beſpeaks an eaſy and pliant belief, but 
does no honour to the yalour and abilities of theſe 
gallant knights, The truth is, they were withſtood 
by thoſe immediately affected by their invaſion, with 
all the ſpirit of undiſciplined and undirected valour 
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and where the numbers on each fide were nearly 


equal, the Iriſh brought both their courage and con- 
duct to a ſevere trial. The power of the nation 
they did not contend with ; and however we may 
conceive or ſpeak of Ireland as one collected ſtate, 
the Iriſh of theſe days had but faint ideas of a nati- 
onal cauſe or a national force. Their tribes were 
each zealous for their own intereſt or the honour of 
their own arms ; but little concerned about the for- 
tune of a diſtant province, and little affected by the 
diſgrace or defeat of any chieftain but their own. 
They followed Roderic becauſe they recognized his 
authority, or feared his power, not to repel an in- 
vaſion of Ireland, but to reduce his difobedient vaſ- 


9 ſal: and when this was effected, either by arms or 


negociation, they were not at all concerned about 
the adminiſtration of that vaſſal's province, or any 
diſpoſitions of his territory. The ſettlement of a 
Welſh colony in Leinſter was an incident neither 
intereſting nor alarming to any, except perhaps a 
few of moſt reflection and diſcernment. Even the 
Iriſn annaliſts ſpeak with a careleſs indifference of 
this event, while they dwell upon the provincial 
wars and conteſts ſubſiſting in other quarters of the 
iſland, and even upon the inſignifieant affairs of their 
church, as objects much more important. Had theſe 
firſt adventurers conceived that they had nothing 
more to do but to march through the land, and ter- 
rify a whole nation of timid ſavages by the glitter 
of their armour, they muſt have ſpeedily experi- 
enced the effects of ſuch romantic madneſs. But 
their valour was happily directed by prudence and 
eireumſpection, and hence they gradually prevailed 
over their enemies, no leſs brave, but unexperienc- 
ed, improvident, and diſunited. 
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Dermod aſpires to the monarchy of Ireland. Ex. 
couraged by the Britiſh leaders. — Again applies to 
the earl of Chepſtow—who is diſcouraged by Henry 
w—prepares for an expedition into Ireland. Arrival 
of Raymond le Groſs. His viftory.—cruel execution 
of his priſoners.—Landing of earl Richard.—Siege 
of Waterford. Marriage of the earl. March to 
Dublin.—Roderic takes arms—ſkirmiſhes, and re- 
tires. Dublin ſtormed in the midſt of a treaty.— 
Eſcape of Heſculph.— Invaſion of Mcath.——Embaſy 
of Roderic.—Cruel execution of the Leinſter hoj- 

- > Fages, —Synod convened at Armagh. — Henry alarm. 
ed at the progreſs of Strongbow.—tHis proclama- 
tion. — Raymond diſpatched to the king. Death of 
Dermod.—its conſequences.—Britons deſerted.—diſ- 

treſſed. —Defeat and death of Heſculph.—Zeal and 

. wigour of archbiſhop Laurence. Dublin inveſted 
by the Iriſh confederates.—Fitz-Stephen beſieged at 
Carrig,—Strongbow treats with Roderic. Term 
of capitulation propoſed. Deſperate effert of the 
Britons. —Retreat of the confederates.—Fitz-Ste- 
phen deceived, —ſurrenders.—cruelty of his enemies. 
Strong bote marches to Wexford.—[s attacked at 

Aa Hi-drone.—Deſiſts from his attempt to relieve Fitz- 

iq Stephen.—Goes to Waterford. Meditates an inva- 

fron of Ofſory.—Generoſity of Pendergaſt.—Strong- 
bow exerciſes a royal ſovereignty in Leinſter .—/i 
ſummoned to appear before king Henry. -[s recon- 
ciled to the king. Preparations for his invaſion.— 

Defeat of O' Ruarc.—Deputation of the MWiexfordi. 

ans—artfully received by Henry. 


ERMOD, now eſtabliſhed in the full and 

peaceable poſſeſſion of his province, and ac- 

knowledged and obeyed as the rightful prince of 

Girald. Leinſter, could plead no juſt pretence for employ- 
Camb. ing his Britiſh auxiliaries any longer. But ſucceſs 


= enlarged his views, and enflamed his paſſions : and 
| ot 3 
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the abandoned fugitive, ſuddenly reſtored to his ſtate 
and power, burning with revenge, and intoxicated 
by ambition, determined to contend with Roderic 
for the monarchy of Ireland. : 


Hz communicated his bold deſign to the Britiſh 
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leaders, on whoſe attachment he juſtly placed his Girald. 
chief reliance. He told them that his ancient Camb. 


rights had not yet been completely recovered ;: that 
the dominion of Connaught, a rich and extenſive 
province, which would afford the ampleſt and moſt 


honourable ſettlements to his adherents, had been 


formerly wreſted from his family, and was now 
uſurped by .his mortal enemy; he laboured to 
poſſeſs them with magnificent expectations, if they 
would aſſiſt him in aſſerting all his claims: and he 
addreſſed himſelf to thoſe who were deſirous to 
engage him in ſuch purſuits. They commended 
the deſign he had conceived, and applauded his 
generous ſpirit; but as the attempt was arduous, 
as he muſt ſupport a conteſt with ſuperiour num- 
bers, and warlike chieftains, and as his Britiſh forces, 


however diſtinguiſhed by diſcipline and valour, were 


yet too few to engage in an extenſive enterprize, 
they adviſed him for the preſent to conceal his in- 
tentions, till he could obtain more powerful rein- 
forcements from England; which they preſſed him 
to ſolicit by every poſſible means, as his ſure ſupport 
againſt the boldeſt oppoſition of his enemies. Der- 


mod, ſtill more enflamed by this encouragement, 


pathetically entreated Fitz- Stephen and Fitz-Gerald 
to employ their influence in gaining an additional 
number of britiſh forces. He repeated and en- 
forced his ſolicitations, he laviſned his promiſes, and 
even offered his daughter in marriage to each ſuc- 
ceſſively, without the leaſt regard to his former en- 


gagement. But theſe lords, who were already mar- 


ried, and poſſibly had already brought all the forces 
they could command, adviſed him to apply once 
more to the earl of Chepſtow, who probably was 
well diſpoſed, and certainly enabled to lead ſuch an 


army 
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army into Ireland, as might in the end exalt him 


the ſovereignty of the whole nation. 


Dzzmon approved of this advice, and without 
further delay diſpatched his emiſſaries with letters 
to earl Richard, in which he gently complained 


of his abſence, and preſſed him earneftly to the 
long - expected performance of his — 8 He 


had now, he obſerved, by the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
friends he had already gained from England, re- 
covered the poſſeſſion of his own province, and 
wanted but the preſence of the earl to reduce his 
enemies completely, and extend his ſovereignty 
even over the whole iſland. His other adherents 
had ſupported the weight of his driſtreſs, and were 
amply rewarded for their ſervices; he now called 


on him to take the leſs hazardous and more pleaſing 


part, that of ſharing and extending his good for- 
tune: wealth and honour were prepared for him; 
a beautiful bride and a princely dowry waited his ac- 
ceptance. i 

EarL Richard had heard of the ſucceſſes of his 
countrymen, and readily determined to obey this 
invitation. Neglected by his prince, oppreſſed by 
his neceſſities, and flattered by the proſpect of va- 
luable acquiſitions in Ireland, he inſtantly repaired 
to king Henry, repreſented his diſtreſs, and en- 
treated the royal favour to re-inſtate him in his for- 
mer affluence, at leaſt to permit him to court the 
return of fortune, by hazarding his life in the ſer- 
vice of the prince of Leinſter. Henry, who by 
no means wiſhed that his ſubjects ſhould make too 
conſiderable a progreſs in Ireland, much leſs that the 
reduction of this country ſhould be gradually ef- 
fected, without his interpoſition, was not deſirous 
that the preſent Britiſh adventurers ſhould gain any 
additional reinforcements: yet, without diſavowing 
his former general licence, or directly forbidding 
the earl to purſue his intended enterprize, he at firlt 
detained him by various pretences, without any ex- 
plicit anſwer to his petition. When his inſtances 
were renewed, he affected to commend his martial 


ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, but treated his ſcheme of an adventure into 
Jreland with contempt and ridicule, Richard was 


ſtill importunate z *till the king paſſionately com- 


manded him to be gone, with ſome equivocal ex- 
eſſions which might be underſtood as an aſſent to 
bis requeſt, The earl determined to underſtand his 
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liege-lord in this manner, departed, and prepared. 


for his expedition with all imaginable vigour. 


IT was now winter, when no embarkation could be 
ſafely made. But he employed this interval fo dili- 
gently and effectually, that in the enſuing ſpring his 
preparations were complete; and his domeſtic friend, 
Raymond Le Groſs, the near kinſman of Fitz- 
Stephen and Fitz-Gerald, firſt embarked with ten 
knights and ſeventy archers as an advanced guard. 
With theſe. came Hervey of Mountmorres, who 
had returned to Wales, probably to confer with earl 
Richard, and was now attended into Ireland by a 
ſmall train. This little company landed, in the 
month of May, at a place called by the old hiſto- 
rians Dondonolf, near Waterford ; and for their 
immediate ſecurity caft up an intrenchment, and 
raiſed a temporary fort. Nor was tne precaution 
uſeleſs; for this new debarkation, which was juſtly 
attributed to the practices of Dermod, ſeemed fo 
flagrant a violation of his treaty, and indicated ſo 
confirmed a reſolution in this chieftain to over-run 
his country with foreigners, that the inhabitants of 
Waterford, and thoſe of Decies inftantly form- 
ed a tumultuary troop, and marched to expel theſe 
invaders. The Britons prepared to meet them; 
but, when they had ſurveyed their formidable fupe- 
riority of numbers, retired to their fort. The Iriſh 
preſſed cloſely upon them, and ſome were even 
within their gates, when Raymond boldly affailed 
and flew their leader. His affociates were animated 
by this example; the enemy retired, and ſtood 
ſuſpended. Fortunately the Britons had collected 
from the adjacent country a numerous herd of 
cattle for their ſubſiſtence; and theſe Raymond 

ordered 
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ordered to be driven with all poſſible fury againſt 
the enemy. The beaſts ruſhed forward with irre- 
ſiſtible violence, and caſt the aſtoniſhed Iriſh into the 
utmoſt confuſion, The invaders ſeized the favour- 
able moment, marched out againſt their diſordered 
numbers, gained an immediate victory, purſued, 
with conſiderable ſlaughter, and as they were too 
few to make any great number of priſoners, preci- 
pitated the flying enemy into the ſea with an hard- 
Girald. ened indifference. They returned, however, to the 
Camb. fort with ſeventy captives, all principal Citizens of 
Waterford, who offered large ſums for their ranſom, 
and even promiſed that the city ſhould be ſurren- 
dered, as the purchaſe of their liberty. If we are 
to believe Cambrenſis, Raymond was diſpoſed to 
accept their offer. He pleaded that they had 
fought in a fair and honourable cauſe, the defence 
of their territory, and therefore were to be treated 
in their diſtreſs with courteſy and pity. Hervey on 
: the other hand repreſented the danger of ſtrength- 
9 ening their enemies already too powerful, the neceſ- 
ſity of ſtriking terrour into the inhabitants, and 
ww their averſion to the Britons, to whom they never 
would ſubmit, till broken by rigour and ſeverity. 
1 Unhappily this cruel policy prevailed, and the glory 
of their extraordinary. ſucceſs was ſullied by the 
execution of theſe wretched captives. An act of 
deliberate barbarity, it might be ſuppoſed, would 
have provoked the Iriſh to a ſevere revenge ; but 
whether they were uninformed of the fate of their 
countrymen, or intimidated, they ſuffered theſe 
mercileſs invaders to maintain their ſtation unmo- 

leſted, and wait for the arrival of their aſſociates. 
AnD now earl Richard, more generally known 
by the name of Strongbow, from his extraordinary 
feats of archery, led his vaſſals through Wales, en- 
Gul. Neu- creaſed them by new adventurers from this warlike 
brig. country, and was on the point of embarking, when 
he was ſurprized by a poſitive command from 
Henry to deſiſt from his intended enterprize, on 
| pain 
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pain of forfeiture of his lands and honours, as a 


rebel againſt his ſovereign. He had proceeded too 


far, and dwelt too long upon the thoughts of ac- 


quiring extenſive and valuable poſſeſſions in Ireland, 
to acquieſce in this mortifying prohibition. He 
either affected to doubt of the authority by which 
the mandate was delivered, or ventured openly to 
renounce. it. He hoped to render himſelf inde- 
pendent of the king, or at leaſt to find ſome means 
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of deprecating his reſentment. He ſet ſail from Girald. 
Milford in the month of Auguſt, and on the eve Camb. 


of the feaſt of St. Bartholemew landed at Water- 
ford, with two hundred knights, and about twelve 
hundred infantry, all choſen and well-appointed 
ſoldiers. Theſe were inſtantly joined by Raymond 
and his party, and the very next morning they 
marched in military array to attack the city. 


WATERFORD, which was inhabited principally by Regan. 
Oſtmen, and governed by two Daniſh lords, had, Girald. 
on the firſt alarm of this invaſion, received conſi- Camb. 


derable reinforcements from the neighbouring chief- 


tains, and prepared for a vigorous defence. The 
Britons were beaten off, returned to the aſſault, and 


| were again forced to retire; when Raymond, per- 
ceiving in the eaſtern angle a ſmall houſe of timber 


projecting beyond the walls, and ſupported on the 
outſide by poſts, prevailed on his countrymen to 
make a third attempt, and to bend the force of 


| their aſſault againſt this very quarter. They began 


with hewing down the poſts; the houſe fell, and 
drew with it ſuch a portion of the walls as made a 
breach ſufficiently practicable. The beſiegers ruſh- 
ed in, and bearing down all oppoſition, were ſoon 
left at liberty to glut their vengeance upon thoſe 
who had preſumed to make a brave defence againſt 
the unprovoked invaders of their lives and proper- 
ties. The whole city was made a ſcene of pro- 
miſcuous carnage, without mercy or diſtinction. 


Reginhald, one of the Daniſh governours, and Ann. 4 


O'Faolan, prince of Decies, with his ſon, were Mag. 


ſeized, and Juſt on the point of being made victims 
| to 
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to the inſolent cruelty of the conquerours, when the 
ſudden arrival of Dermod and his troop put an end 
to the ſlaughter. Even this cruel chieftain had now 
the merit of interpoſing, to prevent the deliberate 
butchery of his countrymen. He embraced his 
new aſſociates, and preſented his daughter Eva to 
her intended ſpouſe. When the clamour of war 
had been filenced, and the peace of the city re- eſta- 
bliſhed, he inſiſted, with an oſtentation of good faith 
and gratitude, that her marriage with earl Strong. 
bow ſhould be immediately ſolemnized. Their 
hands being joined, and the nuptials celebrated, 
Dermod and his confederates proceed to ſettle their 
military operations, and leaving a garriſon at Wa 
terford, bend their courſe towards Dublin. 

Tux men of Dublin had probably diſcovered 
ſome recent diſaffection to the king of Leinfter, 
which his old reſentments might have magnified into 
an avowed rebellion. In accepting their late ſub- 
miſſion he had but ſuſpended his revenge ; and now, 
when ſtrengthened by ſo powerful a reinforcement, 
he reſolved to puniſh their real or pretended revolt, 
as the faireſt pretence for employing and diſplaying 


his new forces, ſo as to ftrike general terrour, and 


at the ſame time to lead them on gradually into the 
territories of his enemies. Roderic in the mean 
time, who had but too juſt reaſons to conſider the late 
treaty as totally diſſolved, and whoſe intereſt and 
reputation, the ſureſt baſis of his ſovereign dignity, 
called him forth to check the progreſs of thel: 
foreigners, once more took the field, and joined by 
the forces of O'Ruarc and O'Carrol prince of Ar- 
gial, marched to Clandalkan, a few miles ſouthward 
of the city, as if determined to give battle to the 
confederates of Leinſter. His numbers are rated 
by thoſe whom we may reaſonably ſuſpe& of mag 
nifying them, at thirty thouſand men. But though 
this account be evidently incredible, yet were 
they much ſuperiour to thoſe he was to encoun- 
ter. But the — who had by this time learn. 
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ed to deſpiſe the numbers of their Iriſh enemies, 
continued their march, and advanced reſolutely 
upon Roderic. Milo de Cogan, a brave 7 
knight, led the vanguard, compoſed of ſeven 
hundred Britiſh forces, and an Iriſh battalion 
commanded by Donald, that ſon of Dermod who 
ſerved with ſuch vigour in all his father's wars. The 
main body was formed of eight hundred Britiſh, 
commanded by Raymond Le Groſs, . and the chief 
part of the Iriſh troops led by the king of Leinſter. 
Earl Strongbow followed in the rear with three hun- 
dred Engliſh and one thouſand Iriſh forces. This 
regular diſpoſition of a diſciplined and well-appoint- 
ed army formed a new and terrible ſpectacle to the 
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8 tumultuous numbers of Roderic. Inſtead of com- 
dining to a regular engagement, they were contented Ann. 
r, with ſkirmiſhing for three days with the confede- 4 Mag. 
to rates; and then, as if the ſervices due to their ſo- MSS. 
b. vereign were thus completely performed, they ob- 
W. liged him to diſmiſs them, and to retire into his 

at, WW own province, leaving the Oftmen of Dublin to ſuſ- 

lt, tain the whole fury of their beſiegers. 

no THESE citizens, in the utmoſt conſternation at 

nd the flight of Roderic, utterly unable to defend them- 

the ſelves againſt their implacable enemy, and {till fur- 

"_ ther confounded and diſtreſſed by an accidental fire, 

late which had deftroyed one of their principal gates, re- Ann. 
«nd ſolved, as their laſt reſource, to avert the danger by 4 Mag. 
ity, a treaty. Their deputation, led by Laurence their _— 
neſe archbiſhop, a prelate highly reverenced for the dig- Cal. 
| by WB ity of his birth, as well as his exalted piety, re- 

Ar- paired to Dermod, and laboured to allay his reſent- 

rd ment. In the name of his fellow-citizens Laurence 

the expreſſed the utmoſt penitence for all paſt offences 


againſt their. prince, promiſing for the future to ad- 

here to his intereſts with the ſincereſt and moſt 

ſerupulous allegiance: for which thirty hoſtages 

were offered as a ſurety. Dermod was intractable; Regan. 

and though the reſpect due to the character of this 
prelate did not permit him to avow his bloody in- 

| . | tentions, 
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tentions, yet difficulties and objections were repeat- | 


edly ſtarted to give ſome colour to his obſtinate re- 
jection of every overture. In the midſt of theſe de- 


lays honour and good faith proved but a weak re- 
ſtraint againſt the fiery ſpirits of the Britons. Their 


younger and more adventurous commanders, pre- 
tending that the term of parly was expired, led 
their forces to the walls, and gave the aſſault, which 
the citizens neither expected nor were prepared to 
repel. Their ſtreets were ſoon filled with ſlaughter : 
numbers plunged into the river, to eſcape the fury 
of their purſuers, and were drowned. A confider- 
able body of the inhabitants, however, with Hef. 
culph their governor, had the good fortune to gain 
ſome veſſels lying at anchor in the harbour, which 
conveyed them with their more valuable effects to 
the northern iſlands. 

EarL Strongbow, now inveſted with the lord- 
ſhip of Dublin, appointed Milo de Cogan his go- 
vernour; and proceeding directly with Dermod to 
the territories of Meath, over-ran the country, burn- 
ing and ſlaughtering with the moſt unrelenting fury. 
The prince of this diſtrict had ſome time fince been 
murdered by one of his kinſmen, who aſſumed his 
ſtate and dignity. Roderic determining to puniſh 
this outrage, marched into Meath, and expelled 
the uſurper. He in revenge joined with the king of 
Leinſter and his Britiſh allies, who thus had a plau- 
fible pretence for invading Meath in ſupport of 


their new confederate. Roderic, on the other hand, 


who had beſtowed the eaſtern part of Meath on 
O'Ruarc, and reſerved the weſtern to himſelf, was 
bound to ſupport his own arrangements ; nor could 
he look upon the progreſs of the Leinſter forces 
without the moſt ſerious apprehenſions for his own 


province, where the diſſentions of his people, and 


the ambition and turbulence of his ſons were raiſing 


the flame of civil war, while a powerful foreign 


enemy advanced faſt upon his borders. But as he 
was not ſtrong enough to take the field, his depu- 
ties were ſent to Dermod, who in the name of their 

| monarch 
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| monarch commanded him to retire, He was told, 
that while he confined himſelf to the recovery of his 


own dominions he had not been oppoſed ; but now, 
when contrary to his ſolemn engagements he had 
invited over new troops of foreigners, and employ- 
ed them in the moſt cruel hoſtilities againſt his un- 
offending neighbours, it became the monarch of 


Ireland to remind him of his duty; which if he 


continued to violate, his ſon was in the hands of 


Roderic, and his life muſt anſwer for the perfidy 
and cruelty of his father. But natural affection had 


| but little place in the breaſt of Dermod. His reply 
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was full of inſolence and diſdain. He defied the Girald. 
wer of Roderic, and renounced his authority ; Camb. 


| expreſſed the moſt careleſs indifference at the fate 


of his ſon, and the utmoſt ſcorn of the man who 
preſumed to diate to his arms, and preſcribe bounds 
to his excurſions ; openly avowing his: pretenſions 


to the dominion of Connaught, which he was de- 


termined to aſſert; that he claimed not Leinſter on- 
ly but all Ireland ; nor ſhould he lay down his arms 
till that kingdom univerſally acknowledged his ju- 
riſdiction. | - 
This 1mperious anſwer was received with the 
vexation of impotent dignity inſulted and contemn- 


ed; and the unhappy youth his hoſtage felt the Ann. 


vengeance which he could not point againſt its pro- 4 Mag. 


per object: his head was inſtantly cut off. The 
Iriſh annaliſts ſpeak in ſuch terms of this hoſtage, 


| the nobleſt and moſt amiable youth of Leinſter, (fo 
| they call him) as plainly ſhew their deteſtation of 


this bruta! cruelty of Roderic. They add, that on 


this occation he alſo put to death a ſon of the gal- 


lant Donald Kevanagh, and one ſcarcely leſs dear 
to him, the ſon of his foſterer, both of whom had 
been his hoſtages. | 

Every day were now ſpread through the iſland 
fearful accounts of the power, progreſs, and devaſ- 


| tacions of theſe foreigners, the depopulation of whole 
Liſtricts, the miſeries of the inhabitants, ravages, 


maſſacres, and all the affecting incidents of war, 
Vor. I. E terrible 
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terrible in themſelves, and * by report. 
The people were in diſmay; their monarch had 
ſhrunk from the danger ignobly: they who were 


ſeemed deſperate, turned their thoughts to heaven, 
and beſought the clergy to deviſe ſome means for 
deprecating the divine wrath, which had thus viſited 
their nation. The clergy, ſcarcely more enlighten. 
ed than their ignorant flock, had formed ſome crude 
notions of the miraculous interpoſitions of Provi. 
dence, and concluded that the preſent calamity muſ 
be the conſequence of ſuch interpoſition, and or- 
dained as a puniſhment of ſome particular offence. 
The laity were corrupt and vicious, and the clergy 
ſhared deeply in the vices of the time. Yet, utterly 
at a loſs to conceive what this particular offence 
might be, which had brought down ſuch an heavy 
judgment upon their land, they convened a formal 
ſynod at Armagh, to enquire into this interefting 
point, as if they were to be favoured with ſome ex- 
traordinary communications of the divine will. Af. 
ter a long and grave debate, it was ſuggeſted, and 
unanimouſly agreed by the ſynod, that the real 
cauſe of the divine diſpleaſure, which Ireland nov 
experienced, could be no other than their unchrift- 
an practice of purchaſing and ſelling Engliſhmen 25 
ſlaves, an iniquity which the Almighty ſeemed now to 
puniſh by Engliſh invaders, who threatened to re. 
duce all Ireland to ſlavery. By the ſpiritual authe- 
rity of the ſynod it was ordained, that every Eng- 
I:ih bondſman ſhould be immediately ſet at liberty. 


Whatever was the caſe in the Saxon times, thelr 


numbers at this period were probably not ſo con | 


derable, nor the traffic general. Yet this folemn 
determination ſerved to raiſe the people from thei 
dejection, as they ſuperſtitiouſly conceived that the) 
had now diſcovered and removed the latent cauſe 0 
their calamity. | 

AND in effect their affairs now aſſumed a more 
favourable aſpect. Dermod, elated by his ſucceſsfu 


progreſs in Meath, inſolently ventured with a detach: 
ment 


. 
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ment of his forces to purſue his enemy O'Ruarc in- 


to his territory of Breffney; where he was twice de- 
feated, and obliged to conſult his ſafety by a preci- 
pitate retreat. But, what was of more conſequence, 
the fame of the exploits and ſucceſs of earl Strong- 
bow had ſpread through England, and was convey - 
ed to king Henry. He learned that his ſubjects in 
Ireland had made a progreſs ſo rapid and ſo exten- 
five, as ſeemed to promite a ſpeedy reduction of the 
whole iſland, an atchievement which he reſerved for 
himſelf. Jealous of their ſucceſs, and particularly 
of the growing power of Strongbow, who by his al- 
liances in England, his acquifitions, and his marri- 
age in Ireland, might be enabled to defy his autho- 


rity, and ſoon obtain an independent ſovereignty of Girald. 
formidable extent, he now affected the utmoſt in- Camb. 


dignation and reſentment at thoſe hoſtilities which 
his liegemen had preſumed to carry on in Ireland. 


| He iſſued his royal edict, ſtrictly prohibiting any 
. Engliſh veſſel from paſling into that iſland with 


men, arms, or proviſions; and commanding all his 
ſubjects now reſident in Ireland, of every order and 
degree, to return to their native country before the 
enſuing feaſt of Eaſter, on pain of forfeiting their 


lands, and being declared traitors, 


NoTminG could be deviſed more diſtreſſing to 
the Britiſh adventurers than this ſevere and peremp- 
tory edict of their ſovereign. They were cut off 
from all ſupplies in the midſt of enraged enemies, 
and in danger of being forſaken by thoſe who had 
attached themſelves to their ſucceſs. The faireſt 
hopes they could entertain, if the king ſhould prove 
implacable, were thoſe of ſecuring their retreat and 
retiring at the time preſcribed, abandoning their 
new-acquired poſſeſſions, and loaded with diſap- 
pointment and diſgrace. Strongbow maturely re- 
volved the danger, and the means of averting it. 


Well-acquainted with the character of Henry, and Ibid. 


no ſtranger to the real cauſe of his preſent reſent- 
ment, he determined to ſend Raymond Le Gros, 
on whoſe prudence and fidelity he had the utmoſt 
| = 2 reliance 
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reliance, with letters to the king now refiding in Ac- 


quitain. With the moſt humble and dutiful ex- 0 
preſſions of loyalty, he entreated that his royal maſ- ö 


ter would be pleaſed to allow him to give a favour- 
able interpretation of his conduct, without liſtening 
to the envious repreſentations of his enemies. He q 
had engaged, he faid, in the ſervice of the prince WF x 
of Leinſter, his vaſſal, by his royal licence as he + 
conceived, and for the ſole purpoſe of advancing his { 


intereſts ; he and his fellow-ſoldiers were fighting 1 
only for their ſovereign, to reduce the ſtubborn d 
ſpirits of the Iriſh to his obedience : whatever they d 
had gained was gained for him, and ſhould remain 8 


at his diſpoſal as the natural and rightful lord of the 
preſent poſſeſſars, whoſe lives and fortunes were at { 
his devotion, and who were till ready to obey his 


royal mandate, if this ſhould be deemed neceſſary . 

to the intereſts of the throne. | a 

Girald. RAV MONHD proceeded to execute his commiſſion, th 
Camb. and was received by Henry with the ſevere dignity . + 
of an offended monarch, not diſpleaſed with his re- S 
preſentations, but not yet diſpoſed to give him an ac 
explicit, much leſs a favourable, anſwer. From day of 

to day Raymond attended on the court, while the 8 

affairs of his aſſociates became every day more diſ- to 

treſsful and alarming. In this juncture of expecta- & 

tion and anxiety, intelligence is received of the death WF { 

of Becket. The king is thrown into the utmoſt WWF ., 
conſternation, and has neither leiſure nor inclination ea 

to attend to the leſs intereſting affairs of Ireland. of 

Here the adventurers, left to their difficulties and i 
prehenſions, are alarmed by another incident parti- We pe 

cularly inconvenient in their preſent ſituation, the th 

Ann. death of their ally Dermod. The Iriſh annaliſts, by WW tn 
4 Mag. their account of this event, plainly ſhew their de- re 
An Une teſtation of the man, who, as they expreſs it, firſt on 
Mss. ſhook the foundations of his country. They repre- ce 
ſent his death as the miraculous effe& of divine an 

wrath poured upon his guilty head, at the interceſ- afl 


ſion of every Iriſh ſaint. His diſeaſe, they ſay, was til 


ſtrange and tremendous, and rendered him an ___ 
an: 


„. f 
and offenſive ſpectacle of miſery; that he was de- 


ſerted in his extremity by every friend, and expired 


without any ſpiritual comforts, in a ſtate of horrid 


im penitence. 


Tur death of the prince of Leinſter was imme- 
diately ſucceeded by an almoſt total defection of the 


Kevanagh, and one or two other petty chiefs, were 
the only natives who ſtill adhered to them, or on 
whoſe ſervices they could rely in this ſtate of their 
diſtreſs, when they were abandoned by their king, 
deprived of all ſupplies, and threatened by the ſtorm 


now collecting round them. 
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Iriſh from earl Strongbow and his aſſociates. Donald Regan. 


AnD ſcarcely had they time to concert any mea- Girald. 


eſcaped from Dublin, once more appeared at their 
gates at the head of a conſiderable force, conſiſting 


| of troops collected in the northern iſlands, armed in 


the Daniſh manner, and in numbers ſuperiour to 


the garriſon. The Dane had landed his men with- 


Ann. 
MSS. 


out oppoſition, and bent the force of his aſſault 


| againſt the eaſtern quarter of the city with the ſpirit 


of a man determined to retrieve his own honour, 
and to regain the ſeat of his countrymen and anceſ- 


| tors. Strongbow had been called away to Water- 


ford. Milo de Cogan, who commanded in his ab- 


| fence, ſupported the attack with becoming bravery, 
| and maintained a violent and bloody conteſt at the 


eaſtern gate, till the numbers and obſtinate valour 
of the beſiegers threatened to bear down all oppo- 
ſition. In the very moment when he was on the 


| point of yielding, his brother Richard iſſued from 
the ſouthern quarter with a ſelect party, arrived at 


the field of battle, and charged the enemy in the 
rear, who, in the firſt violent ſurprize of inexperi- 


enced troops, imagined that the garriſon had re- 


ceived ſome powerful reinforcement. Their terrour 
and confuſion encreaſed every moment, while their 
aſſailants on the other hand redoubled their efforts, 
1] the diforder of the beſiegers at length ended in 

3 a precipitate 


| (ures of defence, when Heſculph, who had lately Camb. 


Var. 
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a precipitate flight. The conquerors were now join- 
ed by a neighbouring Iriſh chieftain, whoſe aſſiſt. 
ance in the engagement they could not venture to 
accept ; and the routed enemy were purſued to the 
ſea with confiderable ſlaughter. Heſculph their ge- 
neral was taken priſoner, and led in triumph to Dub- 
lin, where his pride and violence were inſulted by 
the joy expreſſed at this victory. He inſolently ad- 
viſed the conquerours to reſerve their triumph for 
the final iſſue of a war now but commenced. A ney 
and formidable armament was prepared ; and he 
hoped ere long to meet them once more in the 
field, with a force more than ſufficient to cruſh thoſe 
who found it ſo difficult to ſuſtain his preſent aſſault. 
This infolence and vanity were made the pretence 
for deftroying a dangerous and incenſed enemy with- 
out the appearance of premeditated cruelty. Milo 
declared that the man who thus preſumed in his 
captivity to menace and inſult his conquerours, 
ſhould at leaſt find his own purpoſes of revenge ef- 
fectually prevented; and ordered the Dane to im- 
mediate execution. | 

THe Britons, however, were ſoon convinced that 
their captive had but too good reaſons for his ar- 
rogant menaces, The period which Henry had al- 
ſigned for their return was now elapſed : Raymond 
had been obliged to depart without an explicit an- 
ſwer, and found earl Strongbow returned to Dub- 
lin in the utmoſt dejection, cut off from all ſupplies, 
and already conſiderably ſtreightened to maintain 
his army. The Iriſh chieftains were no ſtrangers to 
his diſtreſs. Laurence, archbiſhop of Dublin, whoſe 
ſanity of character gave weight to his repreſents- 
tions, flew from province to province, to every in- 
feriour diſtrict, and every chieftain, entreating, ex 


horting, and commanding them to ſeize the preſent 


opportunity, to take arms againſt a common enemy, 
and to exterminate the dangerous foreigners, no 
worn out by their diſtreſſes, and ready to fink for 
ever under the firſt vigorous aſſault. Not contente? 

wit 
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with raiſing a ſpirit of indignation and valour in his 
countrymen, the politic and indefatigable prelate, 
in conjunction with Roderic, diſpatched emiſſaries 
to Gothred king of the iſland of Mann, as well as 
to other princes of the Northern iſles, who made 
the moſt affecting repreſentations of the cruelty and 
ambition of the Britons, whom no bounds could 
reſtrain z entreating their aſſiſtance againſt an enemy 
who would not confine their injurious attempts to 
Ireland, but extend their uſurpations, and at laſt fall 
with their whole weight on thoſe who now ſeemed 
moſt remote from danger. 

Ix this application for foreign aſſiſtance, Laurence, 
like a wiſe ſtateſman, addreſſed himſelf to thoſe who 
had been taught by frequent experience to dread the 
progreſs of roving adventurers, who were brave and 
hardy, but by no means ſo powerful and numerous 


is as ever to over-run the country to which they were in- 
„ vited. Their fears were ſo far alarmed, and their 

c hopes ſo flattered by the promiſes of Roderic, that 
n. theſe iſlanders conſented to aſſiſt their neighbours, 
and ſoon blocked up the harbour of Dublin with 

at thirty ſhips, while the confederated [riſh took their 

r. ſeveral ſtations at the ſame time, ſo as to ſurround Regan. 
. the city. Roderic with his provincial troops en- Girald. 
ur camped weſtward, at Caſtlenock. O' Ruarc and Camb. 
n. O'Carrol placed themſelves North of the harbour, 

b. near Clontarf : * the lord of O'Kenſelagh poſſeſſed 

the oppoſite fide ; while the prince of Thomond, 

zn ho had deſerted his Leinſter allies, and again unit- 

m_ ed with Roderic, advanced to Kilmainham, within 

of: leſs than a mile from the walls. Even Laurence 

+: himſelf now appeared in arms, and commanded his 

in-. Particular troop, an inſtance of martial ſpirit not un- 

ex. y E 4 uſual 

ſent i | 

my, * The lord ſo called was probably the ſame who had been 

non veſted by Roderic with the government of Leinſter on the firſt 


* expulſion of Dermod ; or the chief who had been elected ſuc- 

ceſſor by the Iriſh, on the death of this prince, in defiance of the 

ited pretenſions of Strongbow, who claimed the ſovereignty of this 
with province by virtue of the appointment of his father-in-law. 
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uſual to the prelates of thoſe days, but not always 
exerted in a cauſe ſo honourable as the preſent 
Their numbers, which are variouſly related, and 
highly exaggerated, were certainly great and form. 
dable; but inſtead of forming one body, actuated 
by one ſpirit, and directed by one abſolute com- 


mander, they were divided into ſeparate and inde- 


pendent armies, commanded by diſtinct leaders, 
neither united among themſelves, nor implicitly 
obedient to their monarch ; diſtracted by mutual 
jealouſies and rivalries, and each indifferent at leaſt, 
to the intereſt and honour of his aſſociates. When 
the ſudden flame of zeal had once ſubſided, they 
expected that this handful of foreigners would ſub- 
mit without waiting for the aſſault; and for two 
whole months contented themſelves with inveſtin 

the city, and depriving the beſieged of all poſſibility 
of ſupplies. 

TIs inactive conduct however was ſufficient to 

reduce earl Strongbow to the utmoſt difficulties, 
Every day he became more and more diſtreſſed for 
proviſions, and his men of conſequence grew weak 
and diſtempered. At the firſt alarm of danger he 
had ſent for ſuccours to Fitz-Stephen, who readily 
ſupplied him with a ſmall reinforcement ; when the 
men of Wexford, ſeizing the advantage of Robert's 
weakneſs, and encouraged by the accounts received 
of the diſtreſſes of his countrymen, roſe ſuddenly in 
arms, and beſieged him in the fort of Carrig. And 
now Donald Kevanagh arrived at Dublin, and paſi- 
ing with the utmoſt difficulty through the quarters 
of the befiegers, brought the alarming intelligence 
of the preſent danger of Fitz-Stephen, declaring, 
that if not effectually ſupported within three days, 
the gallant Briton muſt fall into the hands of his im- 
placable enemies; that his wife, the ſiſter of Fitz- 

Gerald, and all her children were involved in his 
diſtreſs, and implored relief from that mercileſs and 
brutal violence which chreatened them. 
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would willingly undertake the office of mediator, ſo 


as. WEN LEY 


OPPRESSED with theſe accumulated misfortunes; 
earl Strongbow ſummoned a council of war to deli- 
berate on the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in this 
deſperate emergency. It was readily determined, 
as the moſt obvious expedient, to enter into treaty 
with Roderic upon any terms not totally ſervile and 
oppreſſive. The prelate of Dublin it was ſuppoſed 


Regaa. 


ſuitable to his character; and to him they addreſſed 
themſelves. With the faireſt expreſſions of his 
readineſs and ſolicitude to prevent the effuſion of 
Chriſtian blood, he came to receive their overtures. 
Strongbow propoſed to acknowledge Roderic as his 
ſovereign, and to hold the province of Leinſter from 
the Iriſh monarch, provided he would raiſe the 
ſiege, and accept him as his vaſſal. Laurence en- 
gaged to bear this propoſal ' to Roderic, and ſoon 
returned with an anſwer, probably framed by him- 
ſelf. He entered the council with the compoſure 
of ſecret triumph and exultation, and with a firm 
tone and aſpect declared, that the only terms which 
his monarch was diſpoſed to grant were theſe ; that 
Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, with all the forts 
poſſeſſed by the Britons, ſhould be immediately ſur- 
rendered into his hands; and that the earl and his 
aſſociates ſhould with all their forces depart from 
Ireland by a day aſſigned, leaving every part of the 
iſland free from their uſurpations, and abſolutely 
renouncing all their pretended claims. On theſe 
conditions they were to be ſpared, but the leaſt re- 
luctance or delay would determine the beſiegers to 
ſtorm the city. , | 

As the Britons were now ſuppoſed to be abſolute- 
ly in the power of the befiegers, theſe terms were 
neither ſevere nor inſolent; but on the contrary ap- 
pear, when impartially conſidered, to do honour to the 
ſpirit of the prelate, as well as to the judgment of 
the miniſter. Notwithſtanding all the rigours and 
cruelties of their ſucceſs, no revenge was attempted. 
To prevent the effects of their deſpair, they were 

aſſured 
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aſſured of ſafety ; they were allowed to depart un- 
moleſted, and were only to reſign what they were 
ſuppoſed to have uſurped and injuriouſly detained. 
But they were terms inſupportably mortifying to in- 
digent and aſpiring adventurers ; and their leaders, 
now left to conſider theſe diſagreeable terms, looked 
upon each other with ſilent ſhame and conſternation, 
till Milo de Cogan, ſtarting ſuddenly from his dif. 
may, declared his reſolution to die bravely, rather 
than ſubmit to the mercy of barbarous enemies, 
The ſpirit of deſperate valour was ſoon caught by 
his aſſociates. Fitz-Gerald, Raymond, and the 
other leaders, all with one voice concurred in the 
generous purpoſe of reſting their whole fortune on 
the event of one brave effort, which, at the worſt, 
would end in an honourable death, more eligible 
than to periſh with famine, or to reſign themſelves 
to thoſe whoſe perfidy they had too good reaſon to 
ſuſpect. The reſolution once formed, they proceed- 
ed with greater calmneſs to concert the neceſſary 
operations. It was determined that their imprel- 
fion ſhould be made on that quarter where Roderic 
lay encamped. They reinforced themſelves by 2 
conſiderable body of the townſmen, whom they per- 
ſuaded to take part in this deſperate enterprize, by 
poſſeſſing them with dreadful apprehenſions of the 
cruelty of their beſiegers; and now marched out in 
good order, and with determined ſpirits, againſt an 
enemy who expected nothing leſs than ſuch a bold 
attack, Raymond led the advanced-guard, Milo 


commanded the ſecond diviſion, and was followed 


by the earl and Fitz-Gerald with the moſt confider- 


able part of their force. They found this quarter | 


of their beſiegers without diſcipline or order, ſecure 
and careleſs, and ſcarcely with any military appear- 
ance; and their aſſault was furious. They quickly 
bore down the firſt feeble reſiſtance, forced their 
way with terrible laughter through the confuſed 
crowds, and filled the whole camp with conſternati- 
on. The Iriſh fled from the danger, which their 

ſurprize 
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ſurprize had magnified, with the moſt precipitate 
diſmay; and their monarch himſelf, who in perfect 
eaſe and confidence had retired to his bath, eſcaped 
only by ſtarting from his retirement half naked, 
and joining the general rout. The chieftains of 
the other ſtations, not timely apprized of this at- 
tack, or, what is more probable, not zealouſly diſ- 
poſed to ſupport their monarch, heard the confuſi- 
on, caught the panic, and while the victors continued 
their purſuit, broke up their camps precipitately. 
Thus the Britons, who in the morning were on the 
point of total deſperation, ſaw in one day their nu- 


merous enemies flying on all fides, and leaving the 
" plunder of their camps to a ſmall enfeebled garri- 
. ſon, who thus, beſides other advantages, gained 


proviſions ſufficient to ſupport them for a year *. 
Dor being thus freed, Strongbow committed 
| the government of it to Milo de Cogan, reſolving 
to proceed immediately to Wexford, in order to re- 
WE live Fitz-Stephen, But unhappily he was by this Girald 
time in the hands of his enemies, He had de- Camb. 
fended himſelf at Carrig with the utmoſt bravery, 
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be and repeatedly foiled his beſiegers in their boldeſt 
a | attempts ; 
he * The Iriſh annaliſts paſs over this whole tranſaction in fi- 
in lence, or at moſt touch ſlightly upon a victory gained by Milo 
an de Cogan over O'Ruare and his aſſociates. And they who rely 
1d | moſt on their authority, deny the truth of the circumſtantial rela- 
. | tion of Cambrenſis, together with the detail found in the tranſ- 
110 | lation of the Lamoeth manuſcript, aſcribed to Maurice Regan, 
ed or at leaſt contend that this ſiege was formed not by Roderic but 
er- ORuarc. Had theſe annaliits furniſhed any accounts contra- 
_ dictory to thoſe extant, and uſually admitted as authentic, they 

would hare deſerved an impartial attention. But their filence 
irc WE 15 of no weight againſt the authority of a cotemporary writer. 
ar- And if we ſhould allow him to have miſtaken the name of the 
1} i Iriſh general who was ſurprized and defeated, the point will 
he probably de deemed of very little conſequence by all thoſe who 

are not, from national partialities, or other circumſtances, inte- 
ſed reſted in the reputation of Roderic O'Connor. And it is to be 
Fa obſerved, that we have in Giraldus an account of another at- 
fei | tempt made on Dublin by O'Ruarc, in which he was defeated by 


Cogan, immediately before the landing of Henry the Second. 
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attempts; when at length, we are told by Giraldus, 
they had recourſe to a ſtratagem, if we may call the 
moſt horrid perjury by that name, which proved 
ſucceſsful. E parley was defired, and a company 
of Wexfordians admitted to confer with Robert. 
With an appearance of the utmoſt friendſhip they 
aſſured him that earl Strongbow had at length ſuf- 
fered the puniſhment of his temerity ; that Rode- 
ric had marched his powers to Dublin, ſtormed the 
city, and put all the Britons to the ſword ; that the 
monarch was now upon his march to Wexford, im- 
patient to extirpate every remains of the Britiſh 
adventurers, and particularly breathing revenge 
againſt Fitz-Stephen, who firſt pointed his country- 
men the way into Ireland. Affected as they were 
to him more favourably than to any of his aſſoci- 
ates, they determined that he ſhould not be the 
only perſon ignorant of the fate of his unhappy 
countrymen, and his own impending danger. To 
aſſiſt him was impoſſible ; but to favour his eſcape 
was an office which his kindneſs had juſtly merited. 
They urgently preſſed him to commit himſelf to 
their protection, ſolemnly promiſing to convey him 
and his garriſon into Wales, before the arrival of 


Roderic ſhould fruſtrate their amicable intentions. 


Rog ERTH doubted and heſitated : to remove his 
ſuſpicions they produced two reverend biſhops in 
their robes of ceremony, bearing the croſs, the 
hoſt, and ſome reliques, and laying their hands on 
theſe ſwore a ſolemn oath in confirmation of all they 


had aſſerted. Fitz-Stephen, effectually deceived by 


this ſolemnity, reſigned himſelf and his followers to 
the mercy of their mortal enemies, who, inſtead of 
conducting him to the ſea, caſt him into chains, diſ- 
armed his men, and practiſed every wanton cruelty 
upon them that inſolence and barbarity could de- 
viſe; maiming, tormenting, and killing them. In 
the midſt of this horrid triumph intelligence is re- 
ceived that the victorious Britons are on their 


march to reſcue their companions, and muſt ſoon 
| arrive. 


—_ 
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arrive. They ſet fire to the town of Wexford, and 
retiring with Fitz-Stephen, and thoſe other priſoners 
who yet ſurvived their cruelty, take their poſt in an 
iſland in the middle of the harbour, called the Holy 
Iſland. | L | 

STRONGBOW in the mean time proceeded on his 
march, but not without an oppoſition more vigorous 
than any he had yet encountered. He was to paſs 


through a defile in a country then called Hi-drone, Girald. 
ſituated in the preſent county of Carlow. And here Camb. 
O'Rian, lord of this diſtrict, waited in ambuſh to Regan. 


receive him with a conſiderable force. No ſooner 
were the Britiſh troops hemmed in on all ſides by 
woods, precipices, and moraſſes, than they found 
themſelves ſuddenly and unexpectedly attacked. 
The ſurprize, the violence of the onſet, the hideous 
ululations of the Iriſh, and the inconvenience of the 
ſituation, ſoon caſt them into conſiderable diſor- 
der, and obliged the leaders to exert their utmoſt 
efforts to prevent a total overthrow. Meiler Fitz- 
Henry, one of their braveſt commanders, in at- 
tempting to bring up his men was ftricken to the 
ground, and with difficulty reſcued ; and the Iriſh, 
animated by the ſucceſs of their firſt impreſſion, 
were on the point of gaining a deciſive victory, 
when, a monk called Nicholas, who ſerved in the 
Britiſh army, diſcharged an arrow ſo ſucceſsfully 
againſt their leader O'Rian, that he fell down dead, 
and his men, confounded at his death, fled, and left 
their enemies maſters of the field. Giraldus aſſures 
us that the earl regained the plain in ſafety, with 
the loſs of only one young man . 


In this expreſſion of Giraldus a reader fond of refining 
might poſſibly diſcover an alluſion to a well-known Iriſh tradi- 
tion. It is ſaid that the ſon of Strongbow, a youth of ſeventeen 
years, was ſo terrified at the firſt onſet of the Iriſh army, that he 
fled to Dublin in the utmoſt conſternation, declaring that his fa- 
ther and all his forces had periſhed : that, when convinced of his 
miſtake, he appeared before the carl, and congratulated him upon 


nis victory, the father rigidly condemned him to death for cow- 


ardice, and ſuffered the ſentence to be executed; or, as it is more 
Lorridly related, executed it with his own hand, by cutting his 
n in two, This tradition receives ſome countenance from the 


ancient 
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Tux earl proceeded to Wexford, ſaw the deſola. 
tion of the city, and heard of the captivity of Fitz. 
Stephen. To diſtreſs and mortify him till further 
the Iriſh, who had retired to the Holy Iſland, ſent: 

Girald. deputation to aſſure him that the leaſt attempt to 

Camb. moleſt them in their preſent ſituation ſhould in. 
ſtantly determine them to ſtrike off the heads of 2 

their priſoners. He knew the violence of the: 

men; turned aſide, and marched to Waterford, 

Here the mutual animoſities of ſome petty chief 

Regan. threatened to involve him in new conteſts. On the | 
return of his good fortune, O'Brien prince of Tho- | 

mond affected a ſtrict attachment to his kinſman, 

He had conceived ſome reſentment againft the lord 

of Oſſory; and, as the ſureſt means of gratifying | 

his revenge, repreſented him to Strongbow as | 

peſtilent and implacable adverſary to his power and | 

authority, whom his intereſt and honour equally ob- 

liged him to reduce: for which purpoſe he made: 

tender of his own aſſiſtance, that the common ene- f 

| my of their houſe might at length meet the puniſh- a 
| ment due to his repeated treaſons. So artful were 
| his repreſentations, that Strongbow agreed to march | 
| againſt this lord; and having encreaſed his preſent t 
| force to two thouſand men by the junction of a 
O'Brien's troops, proceeded on his expedition. The c 
Offorian, who had already experienced the formidz- } 
] 

f 

r 

| 

d 

c 


ble valour of the Britons, determined to avert the 
danger by a timely ſubmiſſion. He repreſented to 
earl Strongbow, by his deputies, that, however tra. 
duced by the malice of O'Brien, he had continued 


ever 


ancient monument in the cathedral of Dublin, in which tix '1 
ſtatue of the ſon of Strongbow is continued only to the middle, WF þ 
with the bowels open, and ſupported by the hands. But as thi 8 
monument was erected ſome centuries after the death of Strong: 

bow, it is of the leſs authority. The Iriſh annaliſts repeated!) C 
mention the cars ſon as engaged in ſeveral actions poſteriour t 

this period. There is therefore the utmoſt reaſon to ſuſpet 6 
that the whole narrative hath no other foundation than the fiction 
of ſome Iriſh bard or romancer. who invented for a people de- 
lighting in the marvellous and affecting. 


| of England had recovered from his conſternation at 


ove, „ 


ever ſince his treaty with king Dermod, and was 
ſill diſpoſed to continue, in dutiful allegiance to the 
throne of Leinſter ; that he deſired but a ſafe-con- 
duct; was ready to appear before the earl, and to 
convince him both of his own rectitude, and the 
falſehood of his enemy. The propoſal was accepted: 
the Britiſh lords and the prince of Thomond en- 
gaged in the moſt ſolemn manner that he ſhould 
come and depart in ſecurity: and Pendergaſt, his 
old ally, who had returned with Strongbow, was 
now appointed to conduct him to the camp. Here 
he pleaded his cauſe boldly againſt his virulent ac- 
cuſers, who clamourouſly inſiſted on his guilt, and 
were preparing to put him to death, when the gene- 
rous Pendergaft, notwithſtanding the injuries he 
had once received from the Offorian, drew his 
ſword, and with an oath declared that no violence 
ſhould be offered to the man who had entruſted him- 
ſelf to their good faith; that he had conducted him 
to their preſence, and would conduct him back 
again. The earl aſſented; the chieftain was con- 
veyed into his own territory; O'Brien retired in the 
ſpleen of diſappointment, and Strongbow proceeded 
to Ferns, where for ſome days he exerciſed a royal 
authority, rewarding his friends, and puniſhing the 
diſaffected. The chieftain of the O*Birnes, who 
had originally ſacrificed his perſonal connexions with 
Dermod to the public cauſe, and had ever ſince uni- 
tormly oppoſed the intereſt of the foreigners, could 
no longer eſcape the officious malice of his enemies. 
He was brought in a priſoner, and condemned to 
death. The like ſentence is faid to have been exe- 
cuted on a ſon of Donald Kevanagh, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſervices of the father, who ftill continued 
his adherence to the Britons, and was rewarded by 
Strongbow with the grant of a conſiderable diſtrict, 
called by the hiſtorian the Plains of Leinſter. 

Bur this new ſovereign of Leinſter was ſoon 
called off to more important objects. Henry king 


the 


Girald. 
Camb. 
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the death of Becket ; his vigilance and policy had 
proved too powerful for the machinations of his 
enemies; and notwithſtanding their practices at 
Rome to drive the pope to the ſevereſt exertions 
of his ſpiritual juriſdiction againſt the ſuppoſed mur- 
derer of the prelate, he contrived to avert, at leaſt 
to ſuſpend, the danger of papal indignation, and 
reſolved no longer to defer his long-projected expe- 
dition into Ireland, whoſe ſucceſs might reſtore that 
luſtre to his character which had been impaired by 


his tranſactions with the hierarchy. He was now in 


England, making the neceſſary proviſions for this 
expedition; and as his jealouſy of the adventurers 
was encreaſed by their ſucceſs, and as the time was 
come when he could himſelf undertake the reducti- 
on of Ireland, he utterly diſavowed their proceed- 
ings, expreſſed the utmoſt reſentment at their pre- 
ſumption and diſobedience, and by a ſecond meſſage 
ſummoned earl Richard to appear inſtantly before 
him. The earl determined to obey this mandate, 
and ſtationing his governours in Dublin and Water- 
ford, and making ſuch other diſpoſitions as the 
time permitted, embarked, and met the king at 
Newnham near Glouceſter. Whatever reſentment 
Henry affected was ſoon allayed by the ſubmiſſions 
of the earl, who repeated his profeſſions of allegi- 
ance, and yielded all his Iriſh acquiſitions to the 
diſpoſal of his royal maſter : the king ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be entreated by Hervey of Mountmorres, 
who had ſummoned the earl to his preſence, and now 
attended with his nephew. The ſcene of diſſimu- 
lation was cloſed by a treaty, in which it was agreed 
that the city of Dublin and a large adjoining do- 
main, together with all the maritime towns and 
forts acquired by Strongbow, ſhould be ſurrendered 
abſolutely to Henry, who on his part. graciouſly con- 
ſented that the earl ſhould have all his other Iriſh 
poſſeſſions granted in perpetuity, and to be held of 
the king and his heirs. Strongbow thus reſtored 


to favour, attended his royal maſter in his progres 


| filled them with his own forces. 


dable than much more conſiderable numbers, col- 
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by the Severn fide and Weſtern coaſt of Wales to 
Pembroke, where the king refided while his forces 


were aſſembling at Milford. 


Here again Henry afſumed all the terrours of Girald. 
offended majeſty againſt the Welſhmen who had Cam». 
abetted the preſumption of their countrymen, and 
aſſiſted them in their unwarranted invaſion of Ire- 
land, as if they were ſovereign and independent, 
and had a right. to engage in foreign quarrels, not 
only without his permiſſion, but contrary to his ex- 
preſs command. Such flagrant contempt of his 
authority, and diſaffection to his government, it 
ſeems, were not to be pardoned, until he had ſeized 
every caſtle of every lord within their province, and 


Axp now while Strongbow attended on the king, Ibid. 
and Raymond Le Groſs was engaged at Waterford, 
a vigorous effort was made by O'Ruarc of Breffney 
againſt the garriſon of Dublin. The ſpirit of his 
attempt proved that the forces of one Iriſh chief- 
tain, united and obedient, were really more formi- 


Regan. 


lected from different provinces, without mutual har- 
mony or ſubordination. Milo de Cogan cculd not 
repel his attack without conſiderable loſs ; but the 
firſt impreſſion proving unſucceſsful, the Iriſh, as 
uſua], conſidered the battle as deſperate; and the 
defeat of O' Ruarc was embittered by the loſs of his 
jon, who fell upon the field of action. | 
Sven ſucceſſes, however inconſiderable, ſerved to 
confirm the natives in the terrible ideas they had 
formed of Britiſh valour, and contributed to that 
helpleſs ſuſpence with which the fame of Henry's 
intended expedition was received. A powerful and 
renowned prince, who claimed a right of ſovereign- 
ty over their whole iſland, and affected the utmoſt 
reſentment at thoſe Britiſh leaders who had borne 
arms in Ireland, as if they had invaded his domini- 
ons, and made war upon his ſubjects, was now 


Vol. I. F . ready 
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ready to appear in perſon, and aſſert his pretended 
rights at the head of a conſiderable force. Yet, 


neither the fame of his intended expedition, nor the 


actual march of his troops, nor the king's gradual 
progreſs through Wales, appear to have produced 
any ferment or extraordinary motions in Ireland, 
any meaſures of defence, any conſultations for re- 
pelling the common danger, any exertions on the 
part of Roderic, or any affociations among the ſub- 
ordinate chieftains. Each ſeems to have confined 
his attention to his own intereſt and the intereſt of 
his tribe, with a ſordid purpoſe of deriving what 
advantages he might from the invaſion, at leaſt of 
averting the evils that might attend it, from him- 
felf. They ſaw the power of their own monarch 
on the point of total diſſolution; and they ſaw it 
with indifference, if not with an envious and malig- 
nant ſatisfaction. Some were even ready to prevent 
their invader, and to ſubmit before he yet appeared 
upon their coaſt. The men of Wexford, who had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Fitz-Stephen, reſolved to 
avert the conſequences of their late perfidy and 
cruelty by the forwardneſs of their zeal for the ſer- 
vice of the king of England, and the readineſs of 
their ſubmiſſions. Their deputies were ſent to 
Pembroke. who in the name of their fellow-citizens 
caſt themſclves at Henry's feet, and with the mot 
paſſionate expreſſions of obedience humbly entreat- 
ed that he would accept them as his faithful vaſſals, 
ready to reſign themſelves, their lands, and poſſeſ- 


ſions to his abſolute diſpoſal. They had already 


« endeavoured to approve their zeal by ſeizing 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, a traitor to his ſovereign, 
« who had lately entered their territory by force ol 
arms, without any due warrant or fair pretence; 
had ſlaughtered their people, ſeized their lands, 
and attempted to eſtabliſh himſelf independent 
of his liege-lord. They kept him in chains, 
« and were ready to deliver him to the diſpoſal ot 
his ſovereign.” The king received them with 

| expreſſions 
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expreſſions of the utmoſt grace and favour; com- 
mended their zeal in repreſſing the unwarrantable 
attempts of Fitz- Stephen; declared that he ſnould 
ſoon enquire into his crimes, and the wrongs they 
had ſuſtained, and inflit condign puniſhment upon 
every offence committed by his undutiful ſubjects. 
Thus were the Iriſhmen diſmiſſed in the utmoſt joy 
and exultation; and the artifice of Henry, while it 
inſpired theſe men with favourable diſpoſitions to 
his intereſts, proved alſo the moſt effectual means of 
ſaving Fitz-Stephen from their capricious cruelty. 
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C HAP. III. 


Henry the Second arrives at Waterford.—LJ. he Men- 


Girald. 
Camb. 
Regan. 


Ann. Ult. 
MSS. 


 fordians graciouſly received. —Submiſſions of the 
chieftain of Deſmond.——Short progreſs of the king, 
Submilſions of other Iriſh princes —Fitz-Stephen 
ſet at liberty. — Henry marches to Dublin. Reocives 
the homage of ſeveral Iriſh lords.— Attempts t9 re. 
duce Roderic. Feaſts the Iriſh lords in Dublin, 
Synod of Caſbel. Its conftitulions,— Adulation of 
the clergy. Meaning of a ſubmiſſion to Henry and 
his heirs. —Laws of England how far eſtabliſhed 
in Ireland. — Not as a model for a new polity.— 
Rights of the Engliſh adventurers ſecured.—Seltle- 
ment of Dublin. Grant to the Oſtmen of Water. 
ford. Counties, ſheriffs, and officers of ftate eftabliſh- 
ed in Ireland. Proviſion in caſe of the death of 4 
chief governour. Henry recalled t9 Normandy.— 
His diſpoſitions and grants in Ireland. — He em- 
barks at Wexford. —Treats with the legates.— 
Threatens to return to Ireland. reconciled to the 
Pope.—Grant of the ſovercignty of Ireland con- 
firmed by pope Alexander. 


ENRY Fitz-Emertss having completed 

the preparations neceſiary for his expedition 
into Ireland, and performed his ſolemn devotions 
in the church of St. David, to implore a bleſſing 
upon an enterprize undertaken by the authority, 
and in the cauſe of the church, embarked at Mil- 
ford, attended by earl Strongbow, William Fitz- 
Andelm, Humphry de Bohun, Hugh de Lacy, 
Robert Fitz-Bernard, and other barons, four hun- 
dred knights, and about four thouſand ſoldiers. 
His fleet, conſiſting of two hundred and forty ſhips, 
an aweful and formidable object to thoſe on whoſe 
coaſt they appeared, entered the port of Waterford, 
and his forces were landed on the feaſt of St. Luke, 


in October of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 


tWO. 


4 Edv. II. in Turr. Bermingh. 


. r 
two. The profeſſed deſign of his expedition was 


not to conquer, but to take poſſeſſion of a country 
granted to him by the pope, and to exerciſe a ſove- 
reignty which he affected to believe muſt be ac- 
knowledged and obeyed without the leaſt difficulty 


or reluctance *. 


AmipsT the acclamations of joy at the arrival Girald. 
of this new ſovereign, earl Strongbow made a for- Camb. 


mal ſurrender of Waterford, and did homage to 
Henry for the principality of Leinſter. The men 
of Wexford were at hand with their priſoner Fitz- 
Stephen, whom they preſented to the king, repeat- 
ing their accuſations, and imploring juſtice againſt 
their tyrant and oppreſſor. Henry received them 
with an affected commiſeration of their wrongs, too 
groſs to_ impoſe on any but the rude and inexperi- 
enced; aſſured them of his protection, and ſternly 
reproaching Fitz-Stephen for his preſumption, re- 
manded him to priſon. The Iriſh were rejoiced to 
find that they had not only eſcaped the puniſhment 
due to their perfidy and cruelty, but that they had 
involved their enemy in danger and diſgrace; and 
Fitz-Stephen was the leſs mortified, as he well knew 
the purchaſe of his liberty, and that he muſt of 

4 neceſſity 


* This was the idea which the Iriſh ſubjects of later times 
*1.tertained, There was a tradition in the reign of Edward the 
>cond, which though not unexceptionably eſtabliſhed, yet ſhews 
what were their conceptions at that period. It was faid chat 
while Henry's fleet was yet at ſea, an Oſtman lord of Waterford, 
ho ſuppoſed that the'deſcent muſt be made upon his lands, and 
was ſolicitous to ſecur2 his property from depredation, drew 
ſome chains acroſs the harbour, in order to divert the fleet to ſome 
ether quarter; that as the obſtacle was ſoon overcome, Henry 
immediately on his landing ſeized this lord and his accomplices, 
whoſe crime was that they had preſumed to treat him as an in- 
vader, not as the rightful ſovereign of Ireland; that he therefore 
dealt with them not as enemics who kad ated in a fair courſe 
of open war, but as rebellious ſubjects ; that they were tried in 
hat he called the king's court, the act of rebellion proved, and 
entence of high-treaſon executed upon them, Placit, Coronæ, 
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_ neceſſity refign all his Iriſh acquiſitions to the 


king. 

TE fame of his intended expedition had for 
ſome time been ſpread through Ireland, and its in- 
fluence upon the ſeveral toparchs was ſoon diſco- 
vered. Dermod Mac-Arthy, prince of Deſmond, 
was the firſt chieftain who ſubmitted and acknoy- 
ledged the ſovereignty of Henry. On the very 
day after his arrival this Iriſh prince attended. at his 
court, reſigned his city of Corke to the king, did 
him homage, and ſtipulated to pay a tribute for the 
reſt of hss territory, which on theſe conditions he 
was to enjoy without further moleſtation or reſtraint, 
An Engliſh governour and garriſon were immedi. 


"ately appointed to take poſſeſſion of his capital, 


while the king diſplayed his power and magnif- 


cence by marching to Liſmore, where he choſe a 


fituation, and gave the neceſſary orders and direc- 


tion for building a fort. From thence proceeding 
to Caſhel, we are told he had an interview with the 
archbiſhop of this ſee; and poſſibly might have 
deemed it uſeful to poſſeſs this prelate, the firſt of 
the Iriſh clergy who appeared before him, with an 
opinion of his gracious intentions to his country, 
and his zeal for the regulation of its church. Nor 
were theſe ſhort excurſions without their influence, 
in ſtriking the inhabitants with an aweful and terri- 
ble impreſſion of his power. A formidable army 
hovering about the diſtricts of each petty chieftain, 
when each was left to his own reſources for defence, 
quickened their reſolves, and conquered every re- 
mains of pride, or reluctance in ſubmitting to the 
invader. O'Brien of Thomond thought it dan- 
gerous to delay, and meeting Henry on the banks 
of the Sure, ſurrendered his city of Limerick, and 


and did homage for his other territory, engaging to 


pay him tribute. Donchad of Offory, dreading the 
advantages which his rival might acquire by ths 
forward zeal, haſtened to the king, and ſubmitted 


to become his tributary and vaſſal. O' Faolan 8 
| - 
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the Decies followed theſe examples, and all the in- 
f-riour chiefs of Munſter vied with each other in 
the alacrity of their ſubmiſſions. All were received 
with gracious aſſurances of favour and protection, 
entertained with magnificence, loaded with preſents, 
and diſmiſſed with deep impreſſions of the grandeur 
and condeſcenſions of this powerful monarch. 

He returned to Wexford ; and here, as it was no Girald. 
longer neceſſary to keep up the appearance of re- Camb. 
ſentment to Fitz- Stephen, his barons were permit- 
ted to intercede for a brave ſubject, who had not 
willingly or intentionally offended, for whoſe future 
fidelity they were all ready to become ſureties, and 
who was himſelf prepared to give the beſt ſurety for 


his allegiance, by a formal reſignation of all his Iriſh 


poſſeſſions to his ſovereign. Fitz- Stephen was ſet 
at liberty, and ſurrendered Wexford and its territo- 
ry to the king, doing homage for the reſt of his 
acquiſitions, which he was allowed to retain from 
Henry and his heirs. p : 

Axp now, having provided for the ſecurity of 
Munſter, and ſtationed his garriſons in the cities of 
Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and Wexford, Henry 
determined to proceed to Dublin, to take poſſeſſion 
of this city in due form, which had been ſurrender- 
ed by ear] Richard, He led his troops through 
Offory, in a flow and ſtately progreſs, ſo as to ſtrike 
the rude inhabitants with the ſplendour and magni- 
ficence of his royal army, and to give their chief- 
tains an opportunity of repairing to his camp, and 
acknowledging his ſovereignty. Their indifference 
to the intereſts of Roderic, as well as their terrour 
of the Engliſh arms, ſoon determined them to 
make their peace with Henry. The Iriſh lords of 
Leinſter deemed his ſervice more honourable than a — 
ſubjection to Strongbow, whoſe ſeverity had render- 
ed him an object of horrour to the Iriſn, even from 
his firſt landing. As he advanced towards Dublin, 
the neighbouring lords all appeared and ſubmitted; 
O'Carrol of Argial, a chieftain of ſtill greater 

1 power 
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wer and conſequence, repaired to his camp, and 
in due form engaged to become his tributary : and 
to complete the mortification of Roderic, his old 
and intimate aſſociate O*Ruarc of Breffney, whoſe 
intereſts he had ſupported, whoſe perſonal injuries 
he had revenged, whom he had made lord of a con- 
ſiderable part of Meath, ſo that Giraldus calls him 
king, of Meath, abandoned his falling friend and 
ally, and became the willing vaſſal of this new 

ſovereign. 
RopkRic, though confounded at the defection of 
his tributaries, and the formidable progreſs of his 
invader, harraſſed by the factions of his province, 
and afflicted by the diſſentions of his family, yet 
could not at once reſign his title to the monarchy of 
Ireland. And though ſenſible of the danger of 
encountering an Engliſh army, and little enabled by 
ſuch numbers as he could colle& to march out 
againſt the royal invader, he yet collected his pro- 
vincial troops, and, entrenching himſelf upon the 
banks of the Shannon, ſeemed determined that his 
own territory at leaſt ſhould not be ſacrificed to the 
ambition of Henry. Unencumbered by a crowd 
of faithleſs, diſcontented, and diſobedient followers, 
he now appears to act with a ſpirit and dignity more 
ſuited to his ſtation. Hugh de Lacy and William 
Fitz- Andelm, were commiſſioned to meet this re- 
fractory prince, and either to perſuade or force him 
to a ſubmiſſion *®. But Roderic was too ſtrong, 
and 


* Giraldus indeed aſſerts that Roderic vielded to the inſtances 
of De Lacy and Fitz-Andelm, fwore allegiance to Henry, and 
gave hoſtages as a ſecurity for the faithful payment of his tribute. 
But the Iriſh annaliſts acknowledge no ſuch ſubmiſſion ; and the 
abbot of Peterborough declares ingenuouſly that the king of 
Connaught til] continued to maintain his independence, agrec- 
ing in this with the artleſs hiſtorical ſtrictures of Ireland, which 
diſtinctly mark the extent of Henry's preſent acquiſitions, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of diſguiſe or partiality, and repreſent 
their monarch as ſtill exerciſing an independent ſovereignty, op- 
poſing the invaders, and at length treating wiith. Henry at thc 
time and in the manner ſtated on record; as the reader will find 
in the enſuing chapter. 
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and too well poſted to be aſſailed by a detachment 
from the Engliſh army; and he at leaſt affected to 
believe that his fortune was not yet ſo totally deſpe- 
rate as to warrant an immediate reſignation of his 
dignity and authority, while his own territory re- 


mained inviolate, and the brave and powerful chiefs 


of Ulſter {till kept retired in their own diſtricts 
without any thought of ſubmiſſion. 


/3 


Tur Iriſh chieftains who accepted Henry as their Girald. 


with all thoſe conciliating expreſſions of favour, the 
common artifice of ambition, but which were pecu- 
liarly flattering to a people equally proud and inex- 
perienced. It was the feaſt of Chriſtmas, a ſeaſon 
of general feſtivity, for which Henry prepared with 
luch elegance and pomp as his preſent ſituation 
might permit, and fuch as was perfectly ſtupendous 
to his Iriſh followers. They flocked to Dublin 
from all quarters, in the eagerneſs of ſurprize and 
expectation. As the city afforded no building ca- 
pable of receiving the royal train, and the numerous 
aſſembly of gueſts, a temporary ſtructure was raiſed 
with hurdles, after the Iriſh faſhion, in the ſouth- 


eaſtern ſuburbs, of large dimenſions, and richly or- 


namented; and here the vaſſal- lords of Ireland were 
admitted freely, and feaſted ſumptuouſty. Piles of 
filver, coſtly meats, generous wines, dreſs, muſic, 
and attendants, all conſpired to poſſeſs them with a 
vulgar admiration of their invader. Dazzled by 
his grandeur, and intoxicated by his condeſcenſions, 


they forgot the baſeneſs of their ſubmiſſion, and 


tancied themſelves exalted to a degree of conſe- 
quence by being allied to ſuch magnificence and 
ſplendour. 

Ir we are to believe the Englith hiſtorians, the 
clergy of Ireland were ſtill readier, and more abject 
in their ſubmiſſions to king Henry than the lords 
and toparchs, The abbot of Peterborough aſſerts, 


and 1s followed by Hoveden and others, that im- 


mediately on the king's arrival at Waterford, the 
whole 


ſovereign, and attended at his court, were received Camb. 
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whole body of the hierarchy attended him, received 
him as ſovereign lord of Ireland, and ſwore fealty 
to him and his heirs; and that from each prelate he 
received a charter or inſtrument of their reſpective 
ſubmiſſions, which the king took care to tranſmit 
to Rome. Giraldus, who was ſtudious to diſplay 
every particular which might do honour to his royal 
maſter, takes not the leaſt notice of a tranſaction ſo 
extraordinary, and the Iriſh annaliſts are equally f- 
lent on that head. | 
Bur it is aſſerted with more probability, and on 
better authority, that Henry, having been acknow- 
ledged ſovereign by a confiderable part of the ifland, 
unmoleſted by thoſe who had not yet ſubmitted, and 
prevented by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon from any at- 
tempt to reduce them by force, affected to diſplay 
his zeal and ſolicitude to fulfil the conditions of his 
grant from pope Adrian, by turning his attention 
to the church of Ireland, and labouring for the re- 
formation of its ſuppoſed abuſes. A ſynod of the 
clergy was ſummoned in his name, and aſſembled 


at Caſhel by his order, to enquire into the preſent 


ſtate of morals and religion. But whether this was 
a general aſſembly of all the Iriſh prelates may be 
fairly doubted. Gelaſius, the-primate of Armagh, 


a man highly reverenced by his countrymen, and who 


derived conſiderable influence from the ſanctity of 
his charatter, certainly did not attend, and as an apo- 
logy is faid to have pleaded his age and infirmities; 
though theſe did not prevent him from holding 


another ſynod, convened ſoon after, in Connaught, 


by the authority of Roderic, and probably in oppo- 
fition to that now ſummoned by Henry *. The 
prelates 


* Giraldus aſſerts that Gelaſius ſome time after came to Dub- 
lin, and gave his fall afſent to the tranſactions and ordinances 0! 
this ſynod. The Iriſh annaliſts on the contrary declare that he wis 
conſtantly employed in regulating the eccleſiaſtical affairs in the 
Weſtern and Northern parts of the iſland until his death, which 
happened in eleven hundred and ſeventy-four. While the writer? 


ot each nation are ſolicitous to claim this venerable ome to 
their 
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] prelates of Ulſter followed the example of their 
metropolitan. And if the prelate of Tuam, or 
e Laurence of Dublin, who had fo zealouſly contend- 
e ed againſt the Engliſh, obeyed this ſummons, they | 
t might have deemed their preſence neceſſary to pre- | 
| ſerve the honour of their church, to them a point ; 
| of moment, from injuricus repreſentation z and by | 
0 a readineſs to correct what might really he found 1 
b amiſs, -to deprive the invader of the great pretence 

for extending his hoſtilities. | 1 
n CHRISTIAN biſhop of Liſmore preſided in this Girald. [| 
. aſſembly as the pope's legate; in which character Camb. [| 
, he had, about twenty years before, preſided in the 8 | 
d grand aſſembly of kings, prelates, and nobility, con- T. i. lf 
- WE vened by order of cardinal Paparon. The abbot of 1 
J Buldwais, the archdeacon of Landaff, and ſome 1 
8 others of the Engliſh clergy attended on the part of 1 
n Henry, to forward the purpoſes of their maſter, and 
4 to obſerve the conduct of the Iriſh prelates. The 
IC profeſſed deſign of this ſynod was, in obedience to 
d the ſovereign pontiff, to deviſe remedies for igno- 
It rance and wickedneſs, to eradicate every fibre of de- 
8 pravity and iniquity, and to reſtore the purity of 
X WF their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, now contaminated 
1, and diſgraced. And the ord:nances which were to 
10 anſwer ſuch important purpoſes we find forbidding 
ot marriages within the prohibited degrees of conſan- 
0 guinity; directing that baptiſm ſhould be publicly 
; adminiſtered, youth inſtructed, tythes regularly paid, 
E the lands of the elergy exempted from ſecular exac- 
t, tions; that all true ſons of the church ſhould have 
0- power by will to diſtribute their effects in due pro- 
Ie portion between their wives and children, and be 
es decently interred in hallowed ground. Such was 

the 

1b- 
be their own party, they agree in one particular, which ſuited their 
* underſtandings, and is therefore carefully recorded that Ge- 
5 laſius, in every. progreſs through the kingdom, was conſtantly at- 
x tended by a white cow, a particular favourite, which ſupplied 
5 im with milk, the chief ſuſtenance of the pious and abſtemious 
4 primate. 
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the plan of reformation which required the interpo- 
ſition of the pope, which obliged him to transfer the 
ſovereignty of Ireland to a foreign prince, and de- 
manded the preſence of the Engliſh monarch and a 


royal army to enforce! as if the ſame futile ordi. 


nances had not been repeatedly enacted in ev 
ſynod, held almoſt annually by the Iriſh clergy, 
from that of Paparon to this of king Henry. The 
whole ridiculous ſcene was cloſed by a declaration 
highly flattering to the king, and expreſſed in terms 
of the moſt abject ſervility. It dire&s that the di 
vine ſervice in the church of Ireland ſhall for the 
future be in all things conformable to that of the 
church of England. “ For it is meet and very 
“ juſt,” ſay theſe reverend flatterers, * that as Ire- 
« land hath by Providence received a lord and king 
« from England, ſo ſhe may receive from the fame 
% a better form of living. For to his royal gran- 
« deur are both the church and realm of Ireland 
* indebted. for whatever they have hitherto obtain- 
« ed, either of the benefits of peace, or the encreak 
&« of religion. Since, before his coming into Ire- 
« land, evils of various kinds had from old times 
« gradually overſpread the nation, which by his 
*« power and goodneſs are now aboliſhed.” 
Happy had it been for the peace and welfare ot 
ages, had Henry by a few months reſidence in Ire- 
land been really able to produce ſuch. bleſſed effects 
But the adulation of theſe eccleſiaſtics is a ſubject 
too contemptible to dwell upon. 


Tater are other acts of government which Hen- 


ry exerciſed in Ireland that deſerve more particular 
attention. Matthew Paris writes that he convened 
a council at Liſmore, in which the laws of England 
were by all gratefully accepted and eſtabliſhed by 
the ſanction of a folemn oath. Whether the hiſto- 
rian hath miſtaken the place of aſſembling, and in- 
ſtead of a ſynod held under the biſhop of Liſmore, 


hath ſuppoſed another aſſembly in the town ſo nam- 


ed, ſeems of little moment. But the real nature oi 


this 


Qs. 1M EN RY: 


this grant and general acceptance of the laws of 

England deſerves to be confidered. And to this 

we ſhall be naturally led by a few reflections on what 

hath been already related, as well as to the true pur- 
rt of ſome ſubſequent tranſactions. 

W have ſcen the princes and petty chieftains of 
Ireland ſubmitting to king Henry with a readineſs 
the leſs ſurpriſing, when we conſider that to them it 
was not unuſual to be viſited by a ſuperiour poten- 


77 


tate, who demanded a recognition of his ſovereign- 


ty, obliged them to become his tributaries, and to 
give hoſtages for their fidelity, and even ſometimes 
to reſign a portion of their territory. So that Henry 
demanded no more than they had frequently grant- 
ed to others with great readineſs, and generally with 
little fincerity, ſcarcely conſidering the conceſſion as 


| diſhonourable, much leſs an eſſential diminution of 


their local power and authority. Nor is there any 
authentic evidence to prove, with whatever confi- | 
dence it may have been aſſerted, that < the Iriſh vid. Ca- 
made no terms for their own form of govern- rey's an- 
ment, but wholly aboliſhing their own, they con- ſwer to 
« ſented to receive the Engliſh laws, and ſubmitted Modynenn 
« entirely to the Engliſh government.” It is ſcarce- 4 

ly conceivable that a whole people ſhould at once 

be either forced or perſuaded into fo extraordinary 

a revolution; unleſs they, of all the human race, 

rude and barbarous as they are repreſented, were 

alone exempt from ſtrong partialities in favour of 

their laws and cuſtoms. Nor is it probable that a 

politic and ſagacious prince ſhould form a ſcheme in 

his preſent ſituation ſo extravagant, becauſe of all 

others the moſt dangerous to attempt, and the moſt 

difficult to effect, that of obtruding in a moment an 

entire new ſyſtem of laws and polity upon a number 

of communities, none of which he had ſubdued. 


hut that no ſuch deſign was either attempted or ef- 


fected, will appear not only from the manifold 
proots which muft neceſſarily be produced in the 


progreſs 


hs 
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progreſs of this hiſtory, but from the tranſactions 


already related. We have obſerved that by an or- 
dinance of the ſynod of Caſhel it was provided, that 
the clergy ſhould for the future be free from all ſe- 
cular exactions. Here it is neceſſary to produce 
this ordinance at large. 

« ALL the eccleſiaſtical lands and poſſeſſions 


„ ſhall be entirely free from every exaction of ſe- 


“ cular men. And eſpecially no petty kings or 
« lords, or any potentates of Ireland, nor their 
children or families, ſhall for the future exat 
maintenance or entertainment, according to cul- 
tom, in the eccleſiaſtical territories, or preſume 
eto extort them by violence. And that deteſtable 
entertainment, which is four times a year requir- 
« ed by neighbouring lords, ſhall not for the fu- 
ture be demanded from the eccleſiaſtical towns.— 
« And moreover, in all caſes of homicide commit. 
<« ted by the laity, as often as they ſhall compound 
% for the ſame with their adverſaries, the clergy 


who are their relations ſhall pay nothing on this 


e account; but as they had no part in the perpe- 
<« tration of the homicide, ſo ſhall they be free from 


contributing to the fine.” 


IT cannot be ſuppoſed that the execution of the 


Iriſh laws ſhould be thus regulated, if theſe laws 
were entirely aboliſhed. If the clergy were to be 
exempt from Coyn, Coſhering, and other like ex- 
actions, it is evident that the petty kings and lorcs 
were ſtill to demand them from others. If the 
clergy were not to contribute to the Eric in caſes of 
murder, it follows that this compenſation was ſtil 
to be paid by the laity; and of conſequence that the 
old Iriſh polity was not only to ſubſiſt, but warrant- 
ed, ſecured, and regulated, in an aſſembly convene! 
by the authority of Henry. Here then, were there 
no other, we have a direct proof of a regular com- 
pact between this monarch and the Iriſh chieftains 
They ſtipulated to become his vaſſals and tributs- 
ries. He was to protect them in the adminiſtration 
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of their petty governments according to their own 
model : and thus we ſhall find that their govern- 


ments were actually adminiſtered. They go- 
« verned their people” ſaith Sir John Davies, by 
« the Brehon law; they made their own magiſtrates 
« and officers'; they pardoned and puniſhed all 


« malefactours within their ſeveral countries; they 


« made warre and peace one with another without 
« controulment ; and this they did not onely dur- 
« ing the raigne of Henry the Second, but after- 
« wardes in all times, even untill the raigne of 
« queen Elizabeth.” Not originally by the con- 
nivance of their new ſovereign, or in oppoſition to 
nis authority, but by his ſanction and allowance, as 


| appears from the acts of an aſſembly which derived 
| their authority from his ratification. 


IT is in the next place obſervable, that the con- 


ceſſions of the Iriſh lords were uniformly made to 


Henry and his heirs. And as England was now 
confeſſedly the firſt and capital member of his do- 
minions, by his Heirs we muſt underſtand his law- 
ful ſucceſſors to the crown of England. So that the 
intention of his treaties with the Iriſh chieftains ap- 
pears to be, that the kings of England ſhould for 


W «vcr become lords paramount of the territories which 


theſe chieftains retained, and inheritours of thoſe 
which they abſolutely reſigned ; not that Henry 
mould be warranted to grant or transfer his 'Iriſh 
dominions, or to fell his Iriſh vaſſals as villains of 
the ſoil, but that the ſtipulated obedience ſhould be 
paid to the kings of England in lawful ſucceſſion ; 
and the territories reſigned ſhould remain for ever 
annexed to this kingdom, and appendent on this 
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dignity. Or, to expreſs it in the language of the Rymer, 
patent of Henry the Third to his fon Edward, that T. i. p. 


they thould not be ſeparated from the Crown, but 501. 


waolly remain to the Kings of England for ever. 
By his tranſactions both with the natives and 
ine original adventurers, Henry had now acquired 
the 
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the abſolute dominion of ſeveral maritime cities, 
and their dependencies. The province of Leinſter 
was claimed by Strongbow, as the heir of king Der- 
mod, and he conſented to hold it of the king and 
his heirs. The acquiſitions in Meath appear alſo 


to have been ceded to the king; nor did the Eng- 


liſh acknowledge any rightful ſovereign of this dif. 
tri ſince the death of Ma-Laghlin ; fo that Henry 
had now a conſiderable territory, and a number of 
ſubjects in the iſland, and had the utmoſt reaſon to 
expect a ſpeedy encreaſe of both. And to theſe his 
ſubjects, he indeed granted the Englith laws, ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Matthew Paris, not as 
a model whereby they might govern themſelves, and 
frame their own polity; for then they had no need 
to expreſs their gratitude to the king for what they 
might have adopted themlelves, if, by their change 
of ſituation, they had loſt the privileges of Engliſh 
ſubjects : neither in this caſe was there any propri- 
ety or neceſſity for an oath to the king, whereby 
they were bound to the obſervance of theſe laws. 
On the contrary, it was declared by this tranſaction, 
by their grateful acceptance of the Engliſh laws, 
and their folemn engagements to obey them, that, 
as they reſigned their Iriſh acquiſitions, and renev- 
ed their allegiance to the king, he, on his part, 
conſented that they ſhould ſtill be conſidered as the 
ſubjects of his realm, and ſtill retain the advantages 
of that conſtitution which, as ſubjects, they former- 
ly enjoyed, and which he graciouſly declared that 
they ſhould ſtill retain in the ſame capacity, without 
any diminution of their rights, or any change in 
their relation to the king. Hence the neceſſity of 
2 new oath, whereby they were bound in due alle. 
glance to Henry and his heirs, and to the faithful 
obſervance of the laws of his realm in their new ſet- 
tlements, thus made a part and member of this 
realm, inſeparably connected, and intimately conſo- 
lidated with it. 5 


LET 


| {aturam, Teſtibus, &c. Apud ſanctum Laudinum. i 
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Ler it be ſufficient to ſtate theſe points briefly 
for the preſent, which, as they frequently recur, 
muſt be repeated and enforced in the progreſs of 
this hiſtory. And agreeably to the repreſentations 
now made, 1t appears, that ſoon after he had taken Chart. in 
poſſeſſion of Dublin, and before his departure Arch. Civ. 
from this city, Henry granted it * by charter to Dub. 
the inhabitants of Briſtol, to be held of him and 
his heirs, with the ſame liberties and free cuſtoms 
which they enjoyed at Briftol, and throughout all + 
his land T. And by another charter executed ſoon 8 
after, he confirms to his burgeſſes of Dublin all man- Bibi. w_ 
ner of rights and immunities throughout his whole Sterne. 
land of England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland, 
whereever they and their effects ſhall be, to be fully 
and honourably enjoyed by them as his free and 
8 G faithful 
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* Ex Archivis Civ. Dub. 

Henricus rex Angliz, dux Normanniz & Acquitaniz, comes 
Andegaviæ Archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, baro- 
nibus, juſticiariis, vicecomitibus, miniſtris, & omnibus fidelibus 
ſais Francis, Anglicis, & Hibernenſibus, totius terræ ſuz ſalutem. 
Sciatis me dediſſe & conceſſiſſe, & preſenti charta confirmaſſe 
hominibus meis de Briftow, civitatem meam de Divelin, ad in- 
habitandum. Quare volo & firmiter præcipio ut ipfi eam inha- 
bitent & teneant illam de me & heredibus meis bene & in pace 
i1bere & quiete, integre &. plenarie & honorifice, cum omnibus 
libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus, quas homines de Briſtow 
habent apud Briſtow, & per totam terram meam. Teſtibus Wil. 
lo. de Braoſa. Regin, de Curtenar. Hug. de Gundvill. Willo. 
Filio Andelmi, Rand. de Canvilla. Hug. de Creiſſi. Reg. de 
Pavill. Apud Divelin. | | 

E Manuſcriptis in Biblioth. quondam Epiſcopi Sterne. 

Henricus rex, &c. archiepiſcopis, &c. ſalutem. Sciatis me 
conceſſiſſe burgenſibus meis de Divelin quod ſint quieti de Tho- 
lonio & Paſſagio et Pontagio & omnibus conſuetudinibus per to- 
tam terram meam Angliz & Normanniz, Walliæ & Hiberniz, 
ubicunque venerint ipſi & res eorum. Quare volo & firmiter 
przcipio quod habeant omnes libertates & quietancias & liberas 
conſuetudines ſuas plene & honorifice ficut mei liberi & fideles | 
homines, & ſint quieti de Tholonio & Paſſagio & Pontagio & 
omni alia conſuetudine. Et prohibeo ne quis eos ſuper his de- 
turvet, contra hane chartam meam, ſuper decem librarum foriſ- 
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faithful ſubjects. And as it was not eaſy to induce 


his Engliſh ſubjects immediately to ſettle in theſe 


maritime towns, he permitted the Oſtmen to take 


poſſeſſion of Waterford *, to whom he granted a 
particular charter of denization, whereby they were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of free ſub. 


jects, and for the future to be governed by the laws 


of his realm; which, by the way, affords a convinc- 
ing proof that the benefit of theſe laws was conſi- 
dered as a ſpecial grace, and that they were by no 


means granted in general to thoſe who ſubmitted, 


much leſs obtruded on any, as the great mark of 


conqueſt +. 


* Conſtat. Anno 11. Edv. I. in Turr. Bermingh. Dublin. 

Edvardus, Dei gratia, rex Angliz, dominus Hiberniz, & dux 
Acquitaniz, juſticiario ſuo Hiberniz & omnibus aliis ballivis & 
fidelibus ſuis in Hibernia ad quos præſentes literz pervenirent. 
Salutem. Quia per inſpectionem Chartæ domini Henrici regis 


filii Imperatricis quondam Domini Hiberniæ proavi noſtri, nobis 


conſtat quod Ouſtmanni noſtri Waterford legem Anglicorum in 
Hibernia habere, & ſecundum iſtam legem judicari ac deduci de- 
bent; vobis mandamus, quod Gillechriſt Macgillemory, Wil- 
lielmum & Johannem Macgillemory, & alios Ouſtmannos de 
civitate & comitatu Waterford, qui de prædictis Ouſtmannis 
prædicti domini Henrici proavi noſtri originem duxerint, Jegem 
Anglicorum in partibus illis, juxta tenorem Chartæ prædictz 
habere, & eos ſecundum ipſam legem, quantum in nobis eſt, de- 
duci faciatis, donec aliud de conſilio noſtro induxerimus ordinan- 
dum. Teſte meipſo, apud Acton-Burnell. quinto die Octobris, 
Anno regni noſtri undecimo. 

+ It appears from ſeveral ancient records, that on the gradual 
ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh lords to the crown of England, ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them were admitted, though with 
ſome reſtrictions, to the benefit of Engliſh laws, as an eſpecial 
grace and favour. Thus in the archives of. Bermingham Tower, 
Ann. 3 Ed. II. there is the following plea, which I find copied in 
the Lambeth MSS. M. No. 617. *Prædictus Gulielmus 
« OKelly eſt Hibernicus & non de ſanguine aut progenie 
* eorum qui gaudeant lege Anglicana, quad brevia portanda. 
„ Qui ſunt O'Neale de Ultonia, O'Connochur de Connaghts, 
© O'Brien de Thotmondia, O'Malacklin de Midia, & Mac-Mor- 
„rough de Lagenia.” And in the pleas of the crown during 
this reign, there is repeated mention of the Five Families, 
** Quinque ſanguines, qui gaudent lege . = 

; allerte 
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For the better execution of the laws of Eng- Antig. 
land, it appears that Henry made a diviſion of the _ Fat. 

diſtricts, now ſubject to him, into ſhires or counties, 18 
which was afterwards improved and enlarged, as 
the extenſion of the Engliſh ſettlements, and the 
circumſtances of the country required. Sheriffs 
were of conſequence appointed both for the coun- 
ties and cities, with judges itinerant, and other 
miniſters of juſtice, officers of ſtate, and every ap- 
pendage of Engliſh government and Engliſh Jaw. 
And theſe inſtitutions ſeem to have been a part of 
Henry's firſt compact with the adventurers, and to 
have immediately attended his grant of their old 
polity and privileges; for in the firſt charter to the 
citizens of Dublin, executed before his departure 
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& from this city, we find mention of his Juſtices, She- 
it riffs, and other Officers. To complete the whole 
a ſyſtem, a chief governour, or repreſentative of the 
in king, was neceſſarily appointed, who was to exerciſe 
le. the royal authority, or ſuch parts of it as might be | 
il. committed to him, in the king's abſence ; and as _ — ; 
5 the preſent ſtate of Ireland, and the apprehenſions, MY ; 
en of war or inſurrection made it peculiarly neceſſary ; 
Az to guard againſt ſudden accidents, or extraordinary 9 
de. contingencies, it was provided, by what is called a $ 
x Statute of Henry Fitz-Empreſs, that in caſe of the | i 
death of any chief governour, the chancellor, trea- M 
ual ſurer, chief-juſtices, and chief baron, keeper of the 1 
ky rolls, and king's ſerjeant at law, ſhould be empower- g 
vit a a | 
cial ed, with conſent of the nobles of the land, to elect FP 
ver, a ſucceſſor, who was to exerciſe the full power and 4 
d in authority of this office, until the royal pleaſure 1 
= ſhould be further known. Henry had now the 1 
da "+ more þ 
rhta, | 
Mor- 


allcrted either in hiſtory, or in any record that I have ſeen; but 
rin ; ems probable that Henry the ſecond ſet the example of grant- 
ing this eſpecial and diſtinguiſhed privilege to the moſt eminent : 
of the Iriſh families who ſubmitted to him ; for we ſhall find 
erted O'Brien of Thomond reminded, that by his ſubmiſſion to this 


prongs he was admitted to the ſtate and dignity of the king's 
zron. | 
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more leiſure to project ſuch ſchemes of government, 


| Ibid. 


as a remarkably ſevere. and tempeſtuous winter pre- 
vented him from any attempts to reduce thoſe parts 
of Ireland, which had not yet acknowledged his 
authority. | = : 

- T'mz continual ſtorms having put a- ſtop to all 


navigation, the king had not for a conſiderable 


time received the leaſt intelligence from England 
or Normandy ; till, at length, on his arrival at Wex- 
ford, after a reſidence of three months in Dublin, 


he met couriers, who brought the moſt alarming 


advices;. That two cardinals, Albert and Theodine, 
delegated by the pope, had arrived in Normandy 
the year before, to make inquiſition into the death 
of Becket; that waiting the arrival of Henry, 
until their patience was exhauſted, they now ſum- 
moned him to appear without delay, as he would 
avert the dreadful ſentence of excommunication, 
and preſerve his dominions from a general interdid. 


Such denunciations were of too much conſequence 


do admit a longer reſidence in Ireland. He ordered 


his forces, and the officers of his houſehold, to em- 
bark without delay, reſerving three ſhips for the 
conveyance of himſelf and his immediate attend- 
ants. | | 
Hx was now to leave a country which, from his 
firſt appearance, afforded him the faireſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs; but of which, a very conſiderable part, in- 
cluding all the weſtern and the northern quarters of 
the iſland, he had not yet viſited, much leſs reduced. 
He had built no number of forts to ſecure the ac- 
quifitions already made, or to awe the turbulent and 
fickle inhabitants; and he was to leave carl Richard 
behind, a powerful ſubject, to ſtrengthen and en. 
creaſe his influence in a country where it was al. 
ready formidable, whoſe conceflions were ſuppoſed 
not to have been the effects of duty and attachment. 
and who waited but for the abſence of his royz 
maſter (as the jealouſies of Henry ſuggeſted) to im. 
prove the advantages he had acquired, and to al- 
ſume an independent ſovereignty. In this perplex 
ing 
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ing ſituation, he had but a few days to make the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for the ſecurity of his Iriſh 
intereſts. He addreſſed himſelf to the original 
Engliſh adventurers, and by grants and promiſes 
laboured to detach them from Strongbow, and bind Girald. 
them firmly to himſelf, and to his ſervice. To Camb. 
make amends for what he had taken from Fitz- 
Stephen, he granted him a conſiderable diſtrict in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, to be held by 
knight's-ſervice, at the ſame time entruſting the 
maritime towns, with eſpecial caution, to his own 
immediate dependents. Waterford was committed Regan. 
to Humphry de Bohun, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and 
Hugh de Gundville, with a frain of twenty knights. 
In Wexford were ſtationed William Fitz-Andelm, - 
Philip of Haſtings, and Philip de Braoſa, with a 
like number of attendants. Before his departure 
from Dublin he had promiſed, and now executed, 
an important grant to Hugh de Lacy of all the ter- 
ritory of Meath, where there was no fortified place, 
and where of conſequence no particular reſervation Pat. 20 
was neceſſary, to be held of him and his heirs, by Hen. II. 
the ſervice of fifty knights, in as full a manner as 
it had been enjoyed by Murchard Hu-Melaghlin, 
or any other. He alſo conſtituted this lord his 
governour of Dublin, with a guard of twenty 
knights. Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, were made his coadjutors, with an equal 
train; and theſe, with others of the firſt adventur- 
ers, under the pretence of an honourable appoint- 
ment, were thus obliged to reſide at Dublin, ſub- Regan. 
je& to the immediate inſpection of de Lacy, in Sirald. 
whom Henry ſeems to have placed his chief confi- Camb. 
dence. In the neighbourhood of each city, lands 
were aſſigned for the maintenance of the knights 
and ſoldiers. A caſtle was directed to be built in 
Dublin, and fortreſſes in other convenient places; 
and ſenſible of the advantages to be gained by the 
valour and activity of private adventurers, the king 
readily yielded to the requeſt of John de Courcy, 

5 G 3 a baron 
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a baron diſtinguiſhed by his enterprizing genius 


and abilities in war, and granted him the entire pro- 
vince of Ulſter, provided he could reduce it by 


force of arms. | | 
Havinc thus made his diſpoſitions in Ireland as 


effectually as the ſhort ſpace of three weeks could 


permit, Henry turned his attention to more preſſ. 
ing, and at preſent more important objects. In 


granting large tracts to the moſt enterprizing of 


his nobles, he purſued the ſame meaſures which 
William the Conqueror had taken for extending 
his territories on the Marches of England. It was 


a method evidently well calculated for making con- 


queſts without expence to the crown, not for pre- 
ſerving peace in a country once ſubdued, or quiet- 


ing the jealouſies of an abſent prince, who had 


learned ſuſpicion from his experience of mankind, 
The misfortunes which Ireland felt for ages, may be 
fairly imputed to the preſent fatal interruption of 
Henry's progreſs. The folly and the inſolence, the 
injuſtice, baſeneſs, and ingratitude of his avowed 
and ſecret enemies recalled him from an engage- 
ment worthy of his abilities. He embarked at 
Wexford on the feaſt of Eaſter, and landed in 
Pembrokeſhire, where it was the firſt care of this 
prince, who lay under the heavy diſpleaſure of the 
church, to march on foot to the Cathedral of Saint 
David, and there perform his devotions, with an 
oſtentation of piety and humility. Hence he paſſed 


on with the utmoſt ſpeed, and with his eldeſt ſon, 


Hoveden. 


whoſe ſecret practices againſt an indulgent father 
he had but too good reaſons to ſuſpect, proceeded 
to meet the cardinals in Normandy. Their firli 
requiſitions were ſo haughty and exorbitant, that 
Hoary broke up the aſſembly, declaring that le 
would return to Ireland, where he had much to do, 
and leave them to execute their legantine commiſſion 
as they might. This ſpirited anſwer produced 
another congreſs, and another treaty, upon terms 
leſs unreaſonable and injurious. And when the ar- 


ticles of accommodation were adiuſted, the king's 
ſubmiſſions 
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ſubmiſſions accepted, and his abſolution pronounced, , 

Pope Alexander readily conſented to ſeal this re- 8 
conciliation, by confirming the grant of Ireland 

made by Adrian. His brief recites the propriety 

of allowing the juſt acts of his predeceſſors, and 

the gifts made by the late pope to Henry, of the 
dominion of Ireland: ratifying the ſame with the 
reſervation of Peter-pence, and on the former con- 

dition- of reforming the barbarous natives, and re- 


gulating their diſordered church. | 
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CFF. 


Diſpoſition of the -1rifſh chieftains—Marriage and 


death of De Quiny.— Lacy confers with O' Ruar, 
— Death of O' Ruarc.—Rebellicn of Henry's jons, 
and general inſurrection againſt the king.—;Strong. 


bow recalled from Ireland. Revolt of the Irih 


lords.—The king*s forces diſtreſſed and diſcontented, 
Mutual jealouſies of Hervey and Raymond.— 


| Strongbow chief governour.— He appoints Ray- 


mond general. tis ſucceſſes.—He retires in diſ 
content. Expedition to Munſter.—Defeat of the 
Oftmen. — Raymond recalled. — Inſurrection and 
maſjacre at Waterford.— Raymond eſpouſes the ſiſter 
of earl Strongbow.—Deſolation of Meath by Rede- 
VIC. fs retreat. Limerick talen. Submiſſion and 
treaty of Roderic.— Henry alarmed by Mounimor. 
res. Raymond commanded io attend kim, — Pre. 
pares to depart.—Limerick beſieged by O' Brien.— 
Raymond prevailed on to march againſt bim. —lli 
ſucceſſes in Thomond and Deſmond. Death 
Strongbow.—Perfidy of O'Brien. —Generous ol- 
ſervation of king Henry Character of Strongbou 
by the Iriſh annaliſts, and by Giraldus — Raymons 
— and Fitz- Andelm chief governours.—Arrival if 
Vivian the legate.— Bulls of Adrian and Alexander 
promulged. Character and conduct of Fitz- Andein. 
Expedition of De Courcy into Ulſter. — His 0: 
ploits.— Invaſion of Connaught by Cogan unjucce)- 
ful. Diviſions of the Iriſh chieftains.— And mijei- 
able condition of the whole iſland. | 


ENRY at his departure, at Davies juſt 
obſerves, left not one true ſubject behind 


him, more than he found on coming over. The 
Iriſh chieftains who had ſubmitted to become hi 
vaſſals with ſo much levity and indifference, were 
little ſolicitous to adhere to their ſubmiſſions an) 
longer than terrour or neceſſity might oblige them. 


But as the impreſſion made by the power and 2 
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lemnize the marriage of his daughter with Robert 


to their old native inſtitutions. This, which is ex- 
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neſs of their new ſovereign was yet lively and forcible; 
as their local feuds and jealouſies had never. been 


| ſuſpended z and as the Engliſh ſettlers had not as 


yet diſcovered any deſign of extending their acqui- 
ſitions, the territories of the new adventurers were 
for awhile unmoleſted, and ſeemed to wear an ap- 
pearance of ſecurity and peace. Strongbow found Girald. 
himſelf at leiſure to retire to Ferns, in order to ſo- 


de Quiny, one of the nobles who had engaged in 
the Iriſh war, whom he created conſtable and ſtan- 
dard-bearer of Leinſter, with a conſiderable grant Regan. 
of lands. But Quiny did not long enjoy his ho- 
nours and eſtate ; for the earl, ſome time after, be- 
ing obliged to march into Ofally, to exact his tri- 
bute from a. rafractory vaſſal; his forces on their re- 
turn were attacked in the rear, and the ſtandard- 
bearer with ſome others fell in the fury of the firſt 
ſudden aſſault. | | 
Lacy proceeded, in conſequence of his late ibid. 

grant, to make ſuch diſpoſitions in Meath as might 
ſecure the ſubjection of this diftrict. He parcelled 
out his lands to his friends and adherents, in order 
to eſtabliſh a powerful Engliſh ſettlement, and be- 
gan to erect forts to keep the old inhabitants in 
awe, In the provinces ceded to Henry or his ſub- 
jects, or afterwards gained by their arms, certain 
Iriſh natives, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families, 
were by the king's licence and command ſuffered to 
reſide and enjoy certain portions of their old poſſeſ- 
tions, to pay tribute to the crown, as feodaries, but 
vere not as ſubjects governed by the law of Eng- 
land, Thus ſome of the deſcendants of the family 
of Mac Murchad were for many ages reſident in 
Leinſter, as well as ſome inferiour chiefs, who pro- 
teſſed at leaſt to be tributaries to the king of Eng- 
land, but governed their different ſepts according 
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preſsly affirmed by Finglas, in his Breviate of Ire- 
land, appears evidently from the tenour of hiſtory, 
| and 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. I 
and from innumerable public records of this king. 
dom. In like manner, notwithſtanding the exten. 
ſive grant of Meath to Hugh de Lacy, O*Ruarc of 
Breffney ftill enjoyed the eaſtern part of this pro- 
vince by virtue of the arrangements made by Rode. 
ric. And this proud and violent chieftain could not 
but regard preſent the project of an extenfive Engliſh 
ſettlement in Meath with an indignant jealouſy. He 
found, or ſought ſome occaſion to complain of in- 
juries done to his intereſts or property by the ney 
ſettlers. He repaired to Dublin, and demanded 
redreſs from Lacy; but the pretenſions on each fide 
being diſcuſſed without any final agreement, a day 
was appointed for another conference to be held on 
the hill of Taragh. This was agreeable to the old 
Iriſh cuſtom, of adjuſting accidenta] differences by 
a meeting of the chiefs, at a diſtance from their reſ. 
pective refidences, and on ſome eminence where they 
might be moſt ſecure from treachery. The Eng- 
liſn hiſtorians formally relate, that the night before 
this conference, Griffith, nephew to Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, dreamed that he ſaw a number of wild boars 
ruſh on Lacy and his uncle, and that one more 
horrid than the reſt would have ſlain them, if he 
had not reſcued them by killing the monſter ; that, 
alarmed by this dream, he would have diſſuaded 
them from the intended interview ; but that Lacy 
lighted his ſuperſtitious fears. It indeed required 
no dream or viſion to create fears and ſuſpicions on 
occaſion of theſe parlies, which frequently ended in 
bloodſhed, and to which the parties always came 
prepared againſt violence or treachery. The chiefs 
arrived on the place appointed, and engagements 
being made on each ſide to preſerve peace and ami- 
ty, they met, with a few attendants, while the reſt 
of their reſpective trains were appointed to retire at 
due diſtance. Griffith is ſaid to have been fo poſ- 
ſeſſed with his dream, that he choſe out ſeven of 
his affociates of diſtinguiſhed valour, whom he 


drew as near to the place of interview as he might 
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without ſuſpicion, ready to advance, if there ſhould 
be occaſion for their ſervice. In the mean time 
they continued, under the pretence of amuſement, 
to ride in tournament round the field. Lacy and 
Fitz-Gerald on one fide, and the Iriſh chieftain on 
the other, proceeded in their conference without any 
proſpe& of accommodation, till O'Ruarc retiring, 
as it is faid, under the pretence of neceſſity, gave 
the ſignal to his party, who ruſhed up the hill, while, 
their leader returned with a countenance of dead] 
wrath and fury. Fitz-Gerald drew his ſword; and 
ſcarcely had he called to Lacy to defend himſelf, 
when O'Ruarc aſſailed him furiouſly with his battle- 
ax. His interpreter interpoſed, and was ſlain ; Lacy 
was twice beaten to the ground, but reſcued by Fitz- 
Gerald : the. Engliſh party was at hand, and ſoon 
repelled the affailants. O'Ruarc in his retreat at- 
tempted to gain his horſe, but, as he mounted, 
was killed by Griffith. His three equerries ſhared 
the ſame fate; and his whole train was purſued with 
confiderable ſlaughter. The circumſtance of the 
dream, and the minuteneſs with which this tranſac- 
tion 1s related, might create ſome ſuſpicions that 
the Engliſh party were not entirely clear from being 
the aggreſſors, and that care was taken to frame 
their narrative, or at leaſt to aggravate the miſcon- 
duct of the Iriſh. However this may be, the event 
was particularly favourable to Lacy, as it freed him 
from a turbulent and dangerous rival. O'Ruarc 
was conſidered as a traytor and rebel, and his head 
ſent into England to the king. 

IxcipenTs of this kind, however plauſibly repre- 
ſented, were by the natives conſidered in the moſt 
odious light. They warmly retorted the charge of 
treachery upon the foreigners , and every day pro- 
duced complaints of their injuſtice, cruelty, and op- 
preſſion, wherever they had any intercourſe with 
the native inhabitants. In many inſtances ſuch 
complaints muſt have been juſt ; tor ſeveral of the 
Engliſh leaders were proud, indigent, and rapacious: 


but 
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but whether juſt or no, at the ſame time that t 
diſcovered the enmity of the Iriſh, they alſo ſerved 
to confirm and enflame it ; and the preſent critical 
ſituation of king Henry gave both opportunity and 
encouragement to theſe proud and reitleſs natives to 
avow their animoſity. * 
Fux ſpirit and addreſs which had extricated him 
from his controverſy with the pope, ſeemed to con- 


firm his grandeur and felicity. A numerous pro- 


geny gave both luſtre and authority to his crown, 
The king's: precaution in eſtabliſhing the ſeveral 
branches of his family ſeemed well calculated to 
prevent all jealouſies among the brothers, and to 
perpetuate the greatneſs of his royal line. He had 
ordered Henry, his eldeſt ſon, to be crowned king, 
and had appointed him ſucceſſor to the kingdom of 
England, the dutchy of Normandy, and the coun- 
ties of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine ; to Richard 
and Geoffry were afligned their reſpective territories; 
and Ireland was probably deſtined for. the appanage 
of John, his fourth ſon, although the king might 
not as yet have declared his intentions. He alſo 
negotiated a marriage in favour of this laſt prince 
with Adelais, daughter of the count of Savoy and 
Maurienne, and was to receive as her dowry ver} 
conſiderable demeſnes in Piedmont, Savoy, Brefle, 
and Dauphiny. But this exaltation of his family 
excited the jealouſy and envy of his neighbours ; 
and theſe very ſons, whoſe fortune he was ſo anxious 
to eſtabliſh, were made the means of diſturbing hs 
government, and embittering his future days. 
To cement his accommodation with the French 
king, Henry had conſented that the ceremony of 
crowning his eldeit ſon ſhould be repeated, toge- 
ther with'his confort Margaret, a princeſs of France; 
and allowed them to viſit their father-in-law at Pars, 
who ſought this opportunity of enflaming the ambr 
tion of young Henry. Although it had been the 
conſtant cuſtom of France, ever ſince the acceſſion 
of the Capetian line, to crown the fon during = 
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life-time of the father, without conferring on him 


any preſent participation of royal dominion, yet 
Louis took pains to perſuade his ſon- in- law that he 
had now a title to real ſovereignty, and prevailed 
on him at his return to make a formal demand, that 
either the crown of England, or the dutchy of 
Normandy, ſhould be immediately reſigned to him. 
The extravagant. propoſal was rejected ; the prince 
expreſſed his diſcontent in terms highly undutiful ; 
and returning clandeſtinely to Paris, was protected 
and ſupported by the French monarch. | 
Ix the firſt ſurprize and alarm at this event, from 
which king Henry expected ſome diſtreſſing conſe- 
quences, he received intelligence of new misfor- 
tunes. Eleanor his queen, provoked at the infide- 
lities of her huſband, ſeized this occaſion of inter- 
eſting her ſons Richard and Geoffry in her reſent- 
ments; perſuaded them that they alſo were intitled 
to preſent poſſeſſion of the territories aſſigned to 
them, engaged them to fly ſecretly to the court of 
France, and was herſelf meditating an eſcape to the 
ſame court, when ſhe was arreſted by Henry's or- 
der in her diſguiſe of man's apparel, and confined. 
The combination of theſe princes againſt an indul- 
gent father had been projected, and was openly 
countenanced by Louis. Princes were not aſhamed 
to eſpouſe their unnatural quarrel. Barons, diſ- 
guſted by a vigilant goverment, were more deſirous 
of being ruled by young princes, ignorant of public 


affairs, remiſs in their conduct, and profuſe in their 


| grants; and as the king had enſured to his ſons 


the ſucceſſion to every particular province in his do- 
minions, the nobles had no dread of adhering te 
thoſe who, they knew, muſt ſometime become their 
!overeigns. Prompted by theſe motives, many of 
the Norman nobility had deſerted to his ſon Henry. 
he Breton and Gaſcon barons embraced the quar- 
rel of Richard and Geoffry. The diſaffection had 
lpread through England. The earls of Leiceſter 
and Cheſter, in particular, declared openly againft 
| | the 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. J 
the king. The counts of Flanders, Bologne, Blois, 
and Eu, were prompted by jealouſy of Henry 
greatneſs, and the hopes of advantage from the in- 
confiderate promiſes, and grants of an ambitious 
youth, to unite with the king of France. William 
king of Scotland, allo joined in the confederacy; 
ſo that Henry now ſaw the ſtorm of war and rebel. 
lion riſing in every quarter of his extenſive domini- 
ons. Although the pope had been prevailed on to 
denounce his cenſure againſt the rebellious princes 
and their adherents, yet Henry ſoon found that his 
effectual reſource muſt be in his own activity and 
valour. He employed thoſe treaſures he had pru- 
dently reſerved, in hiring: twenty thouſand of thoſe 
mercenary troops called Brabangons, whoſe profeſſ. 
on it was to fight for any prince who would engage 
them. At the ſame time he found it neceſſary to 
withdraw ſeveral of his garriſons from Ireland, as 
well as to claim the attendance of ſome of his barons 
and commanders in this country. Earl Richard 
flew to his aſſiſtance in Normandy with ſuch alacrity 
and zeal, that Henry, convinced of his attachment, 
| entruſted him with the government of Gifors. 

Girald. Tur firſt accounts of a powerful confederacy the 
formed againſt the king of England were received i © 
by the Iriſh chieftains with the utmoſt joy; and no 0 
ſooner had earl Richard and the other Engliſh lords e 
departed, than they openly diſavowed their late ſub- 85 


miſſions, and boldly denounced the vengeance of an Nig 
injured people againſt the remains of their invaders. . 
The Engliſh army was not only weakened, but mu- e. 
tinous and diſcontented. It had been entruſted be 
the command of Hervey of Mountmorres, to whom * 
Raymond le Groſs was ſecond in authority; and . 
theſe leaders were by no means united with that =y 
firmneſs and cordiality which their common intereſ 
required. Hervey was proud, impatient of a rival, i 2 ; 
and jealous of his influence ; rigid and ſevere in his 15 


diſcipline, he reſtrained the ſoldiers from plunder- 
ing, a liberty which they claimed as in ſome for! 
neceſſary 


a {3 8 het 
neceſſary to ſupply the deficiencies of their pay. 


Raymond, of more conciliating manners, more in- 
dulgent to the paſſions and neceſſities of the ſoldiery, 
for whoſe welfare and ſecurity he appeared eminent- 


ly ſolicitous; gentle to their faults, and affecting 
N rather to appear their companion than their com- 
r mander; neither delicate in his fare, nor curious in 
| his apparel, chearfully ſharing all the hardſhips of 
1 a military life. He was of conſequence more be- 
8 loved; and the envy of Mountmorres was enflamed 
I by his popularity. Their mutual jealouſies pre- 
q vented any effectual oppoſition to the ſpirit now 
* raiſed among the Iriſh princes, and might have 
k proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt, had not Henry 
I been ſoon enabled to provide a remedy for the evil. 
re He ſummoned earl Strongbow to attend him at 
% WE Rouen, and communicated his intentions of Tom- 
* mitting the affairs of Ireland to his ſole direction. 
Wn The earl expreſſed the utmoſt alacrity to ſerve his 


royal maſter ; but obſerved, that he had already ex- 
ty perienced the envy and malignity of his ſecret ene- 
nt. mies; that, if he ſhould appear in ſo diſtinguiſhed a 

character as that of the king's deputy in Ireland, 
iy their infidious practices would be renewed, and his 
a WT conduct miſrepreſented and maligned. He therefore 
no  1<queſted that a colleague might be appointed in 


= tie commiſſion, and recommended Raymond as a 
15 perſon of approved loyalty and abilities, as well as 
an highly acceptable to the ſoldiery. Henry replied, 
OHA wth an appearance of regard and confidence, ex- 
1- borted from him by his preſent circumſtances, that 
to be had his free conſent to employ Raymond in any 


ſervice he ſhould deem neceſſary, not as a colleague, 
but an aſſiſtant z that he relied entirely on the earl, 
and implicitly entruſted every thing to his direction. 
To reward his ſervices, and enliven his zeal, he 
$ zranted him the town of Wexford, together with a 

tort erected at Wicklow; and thus diſmiſſed him 
with the moſt gracious expreſſions of favour. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 8B. | 
Tux earl landed at Dublin, where he was re. 
t 


| ceived with the reſpe& due to the royal commiſſion. 
Regan. He ſignified the king's pleaſure that Robert Fitz. 


Bernard, with the garriſon of Waterford, ſhould in- ' 
ſtantly embark, and repair to Normandy ; and that 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice de Prendergaſ;, [ 
ſhould attend the ſervice of their liege lord in Eng. 0 
land; and agreeably to the king's inſtructions took 4 
on him the cuſtody of Dublin and Waterford, as t 
well as of his own city of Wexford. Hugh de £ 
Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, were, with the other f 
lords, commanded. to repair to England for the b 
ſervice of the king; and while the forces, who were t 
to ſupport the government of earl Strongbow, were e 
thus conſiderably weakened, their diſcontents were t 
at the ſame time enflamed to the utmoſt, and he had I 
the mortification to hear the boldeſt remonſtrances fi 
againſt the conduct of his uncle Mountmorres. The BM * 


ſoldiers preſented themſelves in a body before the k 
Girald. earl, requiring that Raymond le Groſs ſhould be n 
| appointed to command them; if not, they threat. p 


ened to return to their native country, or to engage 0 
in the ſervice of the Iriſh chiefs, who were now in at 
arms, and ready for hoſtilities. Strongbow was too ſen- In 


ſible of the difficulties of his preſent ſituation not to to 

comply with theſe demands, however inſolent, and 

not only to grant their favourite general, but alſo 0] 

to engage them in ſome expeditions which might ne 

afford plunder, as he had improvidently diſſipated ar 
A. D. the ſums aſſigned for their pay. Raymond was K 


1169. therefore appointed to march into Ofally to chaſtiſ in 
the defection of ſome petty lords of this diſtrict. He hc 
over-ran, and ravaged the country without refilt m 
ance; and proceeding with his booty to Litmore, . © 
committed the like depredations in this city and the an 
adjacent lands. On his return by the ſea- ſide, he m 
found ſome veſſels at anchor, which he directed to ſta 
be laden with the ſpoil, in order to convey it to the a 
town of Waterford. The wind was for ſome time of 


contrary, which encouraged the men of Cork, wh 
had 


Chile GAME/N NI X. | 
had been acquainted with theſe traſactions, to form 
the deſign of deſtroying this little fleet of tranſports. 
The neceflities of Henry having obliged him to 
withdraw the Engliſh garriſon from this city, it had 
deen reſumed by Macarthy of Deſmond ; and now 
the inhabitants, to manifeſt their zeal againſt his 
enemies, haſtily fitted out thirty barks, and fell with 


the utmoſt fury on the Engliſh detachment, which 


had not yet weighed anchor. Their aſſault, how- 
ever ſudden and unexpected, was ſuſtained with due 
ſpirit; and the death of their commander, who fell 
by the arm of. a gallant Welſhman, ſoon decided 
the conteſt in favour of the Engliſh. They took 
eight veſſels from the enemy, and failed in triumph 
to their place of deſtination. Raymond had been 
informed of this action, and was haſtening to the 
ſupport of his party with a ſelect body of twenty 
knights and fixty horſemen, when he ſuddenly 
found himſelf encountered by the prince of Def- 
mond, who on his part was equally ſolicitous to ſup- 
port his vaſſals of Cork. The Iriſh chief, how- 
ever, was ſoon obliged to retire; and Raymond, 
after ſome inconſiderable attempts to difturb him 
in his march, and to ſeize his prey, entered Water- 
ford in all the pomp of a victorious general. 
TRIVIAL as theſe actions were, they confirmed the 
opinion which the ſoldiery had conceived of their 
new general, ſerved to ſupply their preſent neceſlities, 
and ſeemed the prelude to more important ſucceſſes. 
Raymond himſelf appears to have entertained no 
indifferent opinion of his own ſervices. He was 
now in the very height of popularity, and deter- 
mined to avail himſelf of this advantage. He had 
conceived a paſſion for Baſilia, ſiſter to earl Richard, 
and took the preſent occaſion to demand her in 
marriage, together with the poſt of conſtable, and 
ſtandard-bearer of Leinſter, during the minority of 
a daughter of Robert de Quiny, the late ſon-in-law 
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of Strongbow. The earl, probably from a jealouſy 
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of the riſing power and influence of this lord 


received his overture with a coldneſs and reſerve 
which ſufficiently expreſſed his diſapprobation. Ray. 
mond, provoked and mortified, retired abruptly 
into Wales, under pretence of taking poſſeſſion of 


ſome lands devolved to him by the death of his 


father; and the army was once again entruſted to 
the command of Hervey of Mountmorres. 
Hrrvey was but too ſenſible how much his own 
character had been obſcured by the ſuperiour luſtre 
of his rival, and now determined to engage in ſome 
brave enterprize, which might regain him the af. 


fections of the ſoldiery, and emulate the ſucceſſes 


of le Groſs. He repreſented to earl Strongbow the 
neceſſity of ſpeedily repreſſing that ſpirit of revolt 
and inſurrection which had appeared among the Iriſh 
princes; and as the diſpoſitions lately. made in 
Meath ſeemed to have eſtabliſhed an effectual barrier 
againſt the king of Connaught, he adviſed him to 


bend his whole force againſt the inſurgents of 


Munſter, and by chaſtiſing their revolt, and reduc. 
ing them to due obedience, to ftrike terrour into 
thoſe who were equally diſaffected, but had not yet 
dared, to commence hoſtilities. The earl, whoſe 
genius was better fitted to adopt and execute, than 
to form a plan of operations, readily yielded to 
theſe inſtances, and in conjunction with Mount. 
morres, led a conſiderable body of forces to the city 
of Caſhel, When their troops had been here re- 
viewed, and information received of the poſture 
and numbers of the enemy, Hervey prevailed upon 
him, in order to give their armament a more br 
liant and formidable appearance, to diſpatch his 
orders to Dublin, that a conſiderable party of the 
garriſon, conſiſting of Oſtmen, who had engaged 
in the ſervice of the Engliſh, ſhould, without de- 
lay, join their main body. As this detachment 
advanced, the fame of its motions ſpread through 
the country, and was conveyed into the quarters , 
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the enemies. O'Brien of Thomond, a valiant and 
ſagacious chieftain, and implacably averſe to the 
Engliſh intereſts, conceived the deſign of cutting 
off this body, as the moſt effectual means of weak- 


ening and diſpiriting the enemy. He ſuffered the Ann. Ult. 
Oſtmen to advance as far as to Thurles, and there MS. 
| to encamp in a ſtate of careleſs ſecurity, when fall- 


ing ſuddenly upon them, he wreaked his fury upon 


| men utterly unprepared for defence. Four hundred 
| of the detachment, together with their four princi- 


pal commanders, were ſlaughtered upon the field; 


and, to complete the triumph of O'Brien, earl 


Richard, on receiving the intelligence of this miſ- 
fortune, retired with all the precipitation of a rout- 
ed general, and threw himſelf for ſafety into Wa- 


| terford. | 


Tris diſgrace of the Engliſh arms, which was 
magnified by fame into a deciſive victory obtained 


| over Strongbow and his united powers *, ſerved as 


a fignal to the diſaffected Iriſh to riſe up in arms. 
Several of the Leinſter chieftains, who had lately 
made their ſubmiſſions, and bound themſelves to 


the ſervice of king Henry, openly diſclaimed all 


their engagements. Even Donald Kevanagh, ſon 
of the late king Dermod, who had hitherto adhered 
to the Engliſh even in their utmoſt difficulties, now 
declared againſt them, and aſſerted a title to the 


kingdom of Leinſter; while Roderic, on his part, 
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was active in uniting the princes of Ulſter, the na- Regan. 


tive lords of Meath, and other chiefs, againſt their 


common enemy. | 
H 2 STRONGBOW 


* The Iriſh annaliſts aſſure us, that on the report of Strong- 
bow's march into Munſter, Roderic advanced with an army into 
Ormond, in order to oppoſe him : that the news of his approach 
determined the Engliſh leadersto ſend to Dublin for a reinforce- 
ment ; that this reinforcement arriving ſave, Strongbow led his 
Powers to the plain of Durlus ; that he here engaged O'Brien 
and Dal-cais, the army of Jer-Connaught, and the invincible 
amy of Gil-Muiredhy, under the command of Connor Moeg- 
moy, fon of Roderic, and was defeated with the loſs of ſeven 
hundred {or ſeventeen hundred)men, Ann. Lagen. MS. 
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STRONGBOW Was well acquainted with the fickle- 
neſs of the Iriſh; and juftly ſenfible of the conſe- 
uences of being reduced to act on the defenſive, 
inſtead of ſeeking his enemies in their own territo- 
ries. He had alſo reaſon to apprehend. a revival 
of diſcontent and mutiny amongſt his own ſoldiers. 
He therefore, without the leaſt heſitation or delay, 
ſent into Wales, earneſtly entreating Raymond to 
return with ſuch forces as he could procure, and 
freely offering to gratify him in all his late demands. 
Nothing coutd be more flattering to Raymond than 
this application. He was called to relieve his coun- 
trymen from the diſtreſs in which they had been 
involved by his rival; he was acknowledged to be 
their great reſource in all alarming circumſtances 
and the ear], who had proudly refuſed to grant him 
his ſiſter in marriage, was now reduced to court him 
to accept her hand. He made his preparations 
with all the ſpeed and alacrity of a man prompted 
by the powerful motives of love, pride, and ambi- 
tion; and collecting thirty leaders, of his own 
kindred, one hundred horſemen, and three hundred 
archers, all hardy and well-appointed Welſhmen, 
embarked in twenty tranſports, and ſteered his 
courſe to Waterford. 

Ir we may believe Giraldus, nothing could have 
been more critically ſeaſonable than his arrival. The 
townſmen, naturally averſe to the Engliſh invaders, 
provoked by their rigorous oppreſſions, and en- 


2 by their preſent weakneſs and apparent 


diſtreſs, are ſaid to have formed the deſperate pur- 
poſe of freeing themſelves from their maſters by a 
general maſſacre; but at the very moment of exe- 
cution, Ray mond's fleet appeared in the harbour, 
and ſuſpended the attempt. Whether they were 
either bold enough, or ſtrong enough to have really 
formed ſuch a ſcheme againſt a conſiderable, and to 
them a formidable army, certain it is that they en- 
tertained a malignant averſion againſt the Engliſh, 
and waited but a fair occaſion to diſcover it, MY 
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ſoon experienced. At the firſt interview between 


Raymond and earl Richard, it was agreed to march 


without delay to Wexford, probably to give ſome 
check to the ſpirit of rebellion, which had appeared 
in Leinſter. The garriſon left at Waterford, little 
ſuſpecting any violence or treachery within the 
walls, acted with the confidence of men ſurrounded 
with their friends and adherents, and thus favoured 
the deſigns of their ſecret enemies. Their com- 
mander croſſing the Sure in a ſmall bark, was, with 
his few attendants, murdered by the mariners; and 
no ſooner had the news of this maſſacre reached the 
town, than all the Engliſh who could be found un- 
armed, were ſuddenly aſſailed, and flaughtered with- 
out diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. Thoſe of 
the garriſon, who had opportunity to take arms, 
joined their aſſociates in the citadel, called Reginald's 


Tower, and there not only defended themſelves, but 


annoyed their beſiegers with ſuch ſpirit and addreſs, 
as at length drove. them from the city, and reduced 
them to ſue for peace with the moſt abject ſubmiſ- 
ſion. They gloſſed over their late barbarity by 
ſuch pretences as they could invent, and gladly 
complied with the moſt rigorous terms of accom 
modation that could be propoſed. _ 
WxxFoRD, in the mean time, was a ſcene of joy 
and feftivity. Baſilia, fiſter of earl Strongbow, had 
arrived thither with a magnificent train from Dab- 
lin, and was ſolemnly eſpouſed by Raymond, who 
received a large portion of lands as her dowry, and 
was inveſted with the office of conſtable, and 
ſtandard-bearer of Leinſter. But even in the midſt 
of the nuptial rites, intelligence arrived, that Rode- 
ric, at the head of a large confederate army, had 
ſuddenly paſſed the Shannon, entered the territory 


of Meath, where Hugh Tyrrel commanded in the 


abſence of Lacy, expelled the Engliſh coloniſts, 
laid their ſettlements waſte, obliged Tyrrel to aban- 
don the forts lately erected, and burned them to the 


ground; fo that the fury of his incurſion had been 
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felt even to the walls of Dublin. The occafion 
was too preſſing to admit of the leaſt delay; fo 


that, the very morning after the celebration of his 


nuptials, the bridegroom was obliged to put on his 
armour. He led his troops to Dublin, determined 
to ſeek theſe invaders; but the Iriſh chieftains, 
actuated by ſudden and tranſient impreſſions of 
paſſion, rather than any reaſonable and ſettled prin- 
ciple of duty or public ſpirit, were contented with 
the devaſtation committed in Meath, and by no 
means inclined to continue their hoſtilities. Rode- 


ric, the leader of this undetermined, ungoverned, 
and ill united body, found himſelf obliged to re- 


treat into his own province, and leave the enemy to 
repair the havoc he had made. The earl and 
Raymond arrived time enough to precipitate the 
flight of ſome of the Iriſh parties, by falling on their 
rear, and killing one hundred and fifty. The ſet- 
tlements in Meath were re-eſtabliſhed ; and Tyrrel 
had the charge of rebuilding thoſe forts which the 

Iriſh had deſtroyed. | 
T'x1s ſucceſs, together with the death of Donald 
Kevanagh, who had been killed in an engagement 
with a party of his countrymen in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, awed the ſpirit of diſaffection in Leinſter, and 
eſtabliſhed an appearance. of order and tranquillity 
through the Engliſh territories, ſo as to leave earl 
Richard at leiſure to advert to the affairs of Munſ- 
ter, and to take meaſures for reducing the prince of 
Thomond, who poſſeſſed himſelf of Limerick, and 
continued to bid defiance to the Engliſh power. 
The fiege of Limerick was undertaken by Ray- 
mond, who, with a choſen body of about fix hundred, 
marched againſt the revolted chieftain. They arriv- 
ed without oppoſition at the banks of the Shannon, 
which ſurrounds this city; but here found the bridges 
broken, and their further approaches ſtopped by the 
rapidity of the ſtream. Two of their boldeſt knights 
adventured to paſs where they conceived the river « 
N | e 
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be fordable, and with ſucceſs ; but returning to en- 
courage and conduct their aſſociates, one of them 
was drowned. A third paſſed ſafely, but found 
himſelf unſupported, and expoſed to the enemy; 
till Raymond advancing from the rear, ſpurred 
boldly through the river ; and his forces, thus en- 
couraged, followed their leader without further he- 


ſitation, and gained the oppoſite bank, with the loſs 


of two only of their body. The enemy, who were 
pouring down to oppoſe their paſlage, ſtopped with 
aſtoniſhment at this intrepidity, and fled at once 
without ſtriking a blow. They were purſued by 
the Engliſh with conſiderable ſlaughter, who thus 
became maſters of the city without reſiſtance. The 
ſoldiers were enriched by plunder, and the reputa- 
tion of their favourite general was enereaſed by this - 
bold and ſucceſsful adventure. | 

In the mean time, Roderic, convinced by re- 
peated experience of the inſtability and perfidy of 
his ſubordinate chieftains, and the ineffective nature 
of a vaſſal army, deſpaired of contending any long- 
er, and determined to fave his own province at leaſt 
from the depredations of an incenſed and victorious 
enemy, by a ſubmiſſion. Yet not unconſcious of 
his dignity, he declined all application to earl 
Strongbow, and determined to treat immediately 
with the king of England. This monarch had, by 


the moſt extraordinary exertions of vigour and abi- 
lities, happily eluded all the attempts of his ene- 


mies on the continent. His Engliſh rebels were 
ſubdued, his ſons had ſubmitted, the king of Scots 
had been defeated, was taken priſoner, and obliged 
to purchaſe his liberty at the expence of the antient 
independency of his crown; and Henry now ſeated 
peaceably in England, was forming ſchemes of le- 
giſlation for improving and perpetuating the wel- 
fare of his kingdom, when he was attended at 
Windſor by three deputies of Roderic, Catholicus, 
archbiſnop of Tuam, the abbot of ſaint Brandan, 
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and maſter Laurence, as he is eſs. chancellor to 


the king of Connaught. 
Tux terms of 8 are ſtill extant, 


and ſhew what were Henry's ideas of a conqueſt, 


and what kind of dominion he eſteemed ſufficient 
to denominate him lord of Ireland. 
RopkRic, on his part, conſented to do homage, 


and pay tribute, as liege-man to the king of Eng- 


land; on which conditions he was allowed to hold 
the kingdom of Connaught, as well as his other 
lands and ſovereignties in as ample a manner as he 
had enjoyed them before the arrival of Henry in 
Ireland. His vaſſals were to hold under him in 
peace, as long as they paid their tribute, and con- 
tinued faithful to the king of England; in which 
Roderic was to enforce their due obedience, and 
for this purpoſe to call to his aſſiſtance the Engliſh 
vernment, if neceſſary. The annual tribute to 
G paid was every tenth merchantable hide, as well 
—— Connaught as the reſt of the iſland, excepting 
thoſe parts under the immediate dominion of the 
king of England and his barons, Dublin with its 
appurtenances, Meath with all its appurtenances, 
Wexford and all Leinſter, and Waterford with its 
lands, as far as to Dungarvan incluſive; in all 
which diſtricts, Roderic was not to interfere, nor 
claim any power or authority. The Iriſh, who had 
fled from hence, were to return, and Sang to pay 
their tribute, or to perform the ſervices required by 
their tenures, at the option of their immediate 
lords; and if refractory, Roderic, at the requiſiti- 
on of their lords, was to compel them to return, 
He was to take hoſtages from his vaſlals, ſuch as 
he and his liege lord ſhould think proper ; and on 
his part to deliver either theſe or others to his lord, 


as Henry ſhould appoint. . His vaſſals were to 


furniſh hawks and hounds annually to the Engliſh 
monarch, and were not ta detain any tenant of his 
immediate 
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immediate demeſnes in Ireland, contrary to his 
royal pleaſure and command. | 


Tus treaty was ſolemnly ratified in a grand coun- Hoveden. 


cil of prelates and temporal barons, among whom 
we find the archbiſhop of Dublin one of the ſubſerib- 
ing witneſſes. As metropolitan of Leinſter, he was 
now become an Engliſh ſubject, and was probably 
ſummoned upon this occaſion as one obliged to at- 
tend, and who had a right to aſſiſt in the king's 


great council. It is alſo obſervable that Henry now 


treated with Roderic not merely as a provincial 
prince, but as monarch of Ireland. This is evi- 


dently implied and ſuppoſed in the articles; al- 


though his monarchical powers and privileges were 


little more than nominal, frequently diſregarded, 
and oppoſed by the Iriſh toparchs. Even by their 
ſubmiſſions to Henry many of them renounced and 
diſayowed the ſovereignty of Roderic, in effect. 
But now his + ſupremacy ſeems to be induſtriouſly 
acknowledged, that the preſent ſubmiſſion might 


appear virtually the ſubmiſſion of all the ſubordinate - 
princes, ſo as to inveſt Henry with the complete ſo- 


1 of the whole iſland. But the marks of 


this ſovereignty were no more than homage and tri- 


bute; in every other particular the regal rights of 


Roderic are left inviolate. The Engliſh lawsand go- 
vernment (as hath been already obſerved) were evi- 
dently to be enforced only in the Engliſh pale; and 
even within this diſtri& the Iriſh tenant might live 

iin 


* At the ſame time that this treaty was concluded, Henry, as 


a mark of his ſovereignty, inveſted Auguſtin, an Iriſh ecclefiaſtic, 


with the biſhopric of Waterford, then vacant, and directed him 
to be conſecrated by the archbiſhops of Dublin and Caſhel. 
Hoved. Brompt. 

'+ This is the idea which the Iriſh entertained of this treaty, as 
appears from the following extract from their annals. 

« An. 1175. Catholicus O'Dubhy came out of England 
from the empreſs's ſon ; with the peace of Ireland and the royal 
ſovereignty of all Ireland to Rory O'Connor, and his own 
Coigedh (province) to each provincial king in Ireland, and their 
rents to Rory.” Ann, Lagen. MS. 
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in peace, as the ſubject of the Iriſh monarch, bound 
only. to pay his quota of tribute, and not to take 
arms againſt the king of England. | 
Tunis ſubmiſſion of Roderic, and his ſolemn re- 
cognition of Henry's ſovereignty, promiſed additi- 
onal ſtrength to the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland. But 
the jealouſy and ſuſpicions which the king was ever 
ready to conceive of his barons in this kingdom, 
once more threatened to embarraſs and diſtreſs them. 
Hervey of Mountmorres, by marrying the daugh- 
ter of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and coufin-german of 
Raymond, ſeemed to have formed a ſtricter and 
more friendly connexion with this lord.“ A daugh- 
ter of Strongbow was alſo given in marriage to a 
youth of the houſe of Fitz-Gerald. Maurice him- 
ſelf had lately returned from Wales, and was in- 
dulged with a grant of Wicklow-caſtle, added to a 


- diſtrict which Henry had already given him in 


Ofally. Other leaders of reputation were rewarded 
by valuable poſſeſſions; ſo that the Engliſh lords 


ſeemed to be united more firmly than ever, and all 


nearly intereſted in extending and ſecuring their ſet- 


tlements. But Giraldus aſſures us that the envy 
and diſcontent of Hervey till rankled in his breaſt ; 
that he purpoſedly ſought an alliance with the 
daughter of Fitz-Gerald, to inſinuate himſelf into 
the confidence of Raymond, and watch the motions 
and deſigns of his old rival. Whether he had re- 
ally obſerved any thing alarming in his conduct, or 
whether malice and jealouſy had invented matters 
of complaint againſt him, his emiſſaries were ſe- 
cretly diſpatched to Henry, by whom he made the 
moſt unfavourable repreſentations of Raymond's 


conduct. They aſſured the king, that this lord 


evidently 


* Giraldus makes the ſon of William Fitz-Gerald marry the 
earl's daughter by the princeſs of Leinſter, an infant of about 
four years old. But all hiſtorians, and authentic records, agree, 
that this young lady (the only child which Strongbow left by 
* at the age of fourteen, married to William ear! 
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evidently aſpired to an independent ſovereignty in 
Ireland; that for this purpoſe he had practiſed all 
the arts of factious popularity with too great ſuc- 
ceſs, and was no longer ſolicitous to conceal his 
diſloyal ſchemes ; that he had ſecured Limerick to 
himſelf, and in this and other cities had ſtationed 
garriſons devoted to his ſervice, and ſworn ſecretly 
to ſupport his deſigns ; that the infection had ſpread 
through the whole army, which waited but the com- 
mand of Raymond to engage in any enterprize, 
however repugnant to the intereſt and authority of 
their prince. Such repreſentations, urged with a 
plauſible appearance, and fair profeſſion of loyalty, 
by a baron of diſtinguiſhed character and particular 
credit with the king, and countenanced by the late 
tumultuous declarations of the army in favour of 
Raymond, made the intended impreſſion upon a 
prince who had ever dreaded this conſequence from 
the encreaſing power and ſucceſs of the adventurers 
in Ireland. Four commiſſioners were immediately 
diſpatched to Dublin, Robert de Poer, Oſbert of 
Hereford, William Bendeger, and Adam of Ger- 
meny ; two of whom were to conduct Raymond to 
the king, and two to remain in order to inſpect the 
affairs of the kingdom, to watch the conduct of 
—_— and to learn the diſpoſitions of the other 
ords. 


Tn commiſſioners were received with due re- Girald. 
ſpect. Raymond, who ſaw the machinations of his A. P. 
ſecret enemy, declared his readineſs to obey the 176. 


_ pleaſure of his liege lord, and prepared for his de- 
parture ; but was for ſome time detained by con- 
trary winds. In this interval, intelligence arrives 
that O'Brien of Thomond, the vigorous and formi- 
dable enemy of the Engliſh power, had laid ſiege to 
Limerick ; that the garriſon ſtationed there under 
tne command of Meyler of Saint David's had ex- 
hauſted their proviſions, were cut off from all fur- 
ther ſupplies, and muſt inevitably periſh either by 


famine, 
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famine, or the ſword of an implacable enemy, if not 


immediately relieved. This intelligence was the 


more diſtreſſing to earl Strongbow, as he himſelf 
laboured under great bodily infirmity, and was to 
be deprived of a commander on whom he had the 
greateſt reliance in this critical emergency. He, 
however, muſtered his forces, and prepared for the 


relief of Limerick with all the alacrity in his power, 


when the ſoldiers once more clamoured for Ray- 
mond, inſolently refuſing to march againſt O'Brien, 
unleſs their favourite general were to command. 
The king's commiſſioners were conſulted, and rea- 


dily agreed that they ſhould delay their departure, 


and that Raymond ſhould undertake the conduct of 
this expedition. The utmoſt reluctance was affected 
on his part; he was ſolicited and entreated both by 
the earl and the commiſſioners; and at length 
yielded, with conſcious triumph over his malignant 
enemy. 5 

His forces were compoſed of fourſcore knights, 
two hundred cavalry, and three hundred archers, 
together with the Iriſh troops of Kenſelah and Oſ- 
ſory, whoſe chieftains united with the Engliſh on 
this occaſion, from a violent perſonal hatred and 


jealouſy of O'Brien. As he advanced to Munſter, 


he was informed that the prince of Thomond had 
abandoned the fiege of Limerick, and leading his 
forces to Caſhel, had ſtrongly entrenched himſelf 


in a defile, through which the Engliſh were to paſs, 


and there waited their approach. He was ſoon wit- 
neſs of the ſituation of the enemy, and ſaw himſelf 
oppoſed by no inconfiderable army, poſted to ad- 
vantage behind their works. He diſpoſed his troops, 
and prepared for the aſſault. His Iriſh forces were 
ſtruck with the appearance of the enemy, and be- 
gan to ſuſpect the reſolution of their allies, who 


marched to action, not with the violence and tumult 


to which they had been accuſtomed, but with the 
calmneſs of experienced and determined valour. 
The prince of Offory thought it incumbent on him 

| to 
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to remonſtrate with the Engliſh, and to ſhew them 


the neceſſity of exerting themſelves. He bluntly 
told them that they muſt conquer or be deſtroyed ; 
for that they were far from refuge or ſupport ; and 
ſhould they preſume to give way, he and his coun- 
trymen would inſtantly join the enemy. The only 
anſwer to this inſolence was a bold and vigorous 
onſet, which, though received with becoming ſpirit, 


was finally ſucceſsful; the men of Thomond were 


driven from their entrenchments with conſiderable 
ſlaughter ; and in their flight ſpread the utmoſt ter- 
rour and diſmay through the Iriſh of Munſter. 
O'Brien, wearied out by an unſucceſsful conteſt, de- 


termined to make his peace, and to this end pro- 


poſed an interview with' the Engliſh general. At 
the ſame time .Roderic, in purſuance of his late 
treaty, repaired to Raymond, to deliver his hoſ- 
tages, and take the oaths of fealty ; ſo that in one 
day this lord had the honour of receiving the ſub- 
miſſions of the.king of Connaught, and of the prince 
of Thomond, who renewed his engagements to the 
king of England and his heirs, and gave hoſtages 
as a ſecurity for his future allegiance. | 
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AN unnatural quarrel in the family of Mac Ar- Girals. 


thy, prince of Deſmond, not unuſual among the 
iriſh chieftains, afforded Raymond a fair occaſion 
of continuing his progreſs in Munſter, and added to 
the honour he had already acquired. Cormac, eld- 
eſt ſon of this prince, had riſen in rebellion againſt 
his father, deprived him of his territory, and im- 
priſoned him. Mac Arthy, who had ſworn allegi- 
ance to the king of England, repreſented his wrongs 
to Raymond, and required his protection, promiſing 
conſiderable advantages to this general and his aſ- 
ſociates, if, by their aſſiſtance, he ſhould be r eſtored 
to his dominions. The Engliſh knights, ever ready 
to engage in any enterprize which promiſed to en- 
rich them, earneſtly, preſt their leader to march with- 
out delay to the afliſtance of this injured prince, and 


ſoon prevailed. They entered the territories of 


Deſmond 
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Deſmond in an hoſtile manner, ravaging and plun- 
dering without mercy, till Cormac was compelled 
to ſtop their progreſs by a ſubmiſſion. His father 
was re-inſtated in his territories; and to requite 
the baſeneſs of his ſon, caſt him into that priſon 


from which he himſelf was reſcued, and ſoon after 


put him to death. By this expedition Raymond not 
only ſupplied his forces and the garriſon of Lime- 


rick with proviſions, but obtained from Mac Arthy 


a valuable grant of lands in that part of - Deſmond 
called Kerry, which he enjoyed unmoleſted, and 
tranſmitted to his poſterity. 

Bor now, in the midſt of his ſucceſs, he receives 
the alarming intelligence of the death of earl Strong- 
bow, who expired in Dublin after a tedious indiſ- 
poſition, occaſioned by a mortification in his foot. 
The fickleneſs of the Iriſh, their real abhorrence of 
their invaders, notwithſtanding their pretended ſub- 
miſſions, and their precipitation in revolting and 
taking arms on any extraordinary emergency, were 
but too well known, and made it neceſſary for the 
Engliſh government to keep this event concealed, 
till their forces were collected from the diſtant quar- 


ters of the kingdom; and leſt the ſecret ſhould be 


diſcovered by any miſcarriage of the letter which 
Baſilia now ſent to her huſband, it was conceived in 
myſterious terms. She informed him, that her 

reat tooth, which had ached ſo long, was at laſt 


fallen out, and therefore entreated him to return to 


Dublin with all imaginable ſpeed. 

RaymMonD, who perfectly underſtood the mean- 
ing of this enigmatical expreſſion, and the impor- 
tance of a cautious and judicious procedure on an 


_ occaſion ſo critical, returned inſtantly to Limerick, 


and there held a ſecret conſultation with a few ſe- 
le&ed friends. It was readily agreed that the death 
of the chief governour, at a time when the next 
man in command was ſummoned into England, re- 


quired an immediate attention to the peace and ſe- 


curity of the Engliſh province ; and that no troops 


could 
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could be ſpared from this firſt and neceſſary ſervice. 
It had coſt Raymond much pains and labour to 
gain the city of Limerick, and it was now peculiarly 
mortifying to find himſelf obliged to abandon this 
hardly acquired conqueſt. But the garriſon could 
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by no means be left behind. He therefore ſent for 


Donald O'Brien; and with an affected eaſe and con- 
fidence acquainted him, that by his late ſubmiſſion 


he was become one of the king's barons, and enti- 
tled to the confidence of his liege lord; and there- 


fore, as a mark of diſtinction due to his exalted 
rank, he entruſted him with the cuſtody of Li- 
merick, which might give him an occaſion of ap- 
proving his attachment, and meriting additional ho- 
nours and rewards. The Iriſh chieftain received 
this propoſal with a ſecret exultation, concealed un- 
der the appearance of the moſt profound humility, 
and dutiful allegiance. He was ſolemnly ſworn, 
with the moſt horrid diſſimulation, to take cuſtody 
of Limerick for the king of England, and to re- 
ſore 1t peaceably at the royal will and pleaſure. 
Raymond and his troops proceeded to evacuate the 


town; but ſcarcely had they paſſed over one end of 


the bridge, when the other was broken down; and. 


they had the mortification to behold the city, which 
they had taken ſuch pains to fortify, and ſupply 
with ſtores of every kind, ſet on fire in four differ- 


ent quarters by order of O'Brien, who declared that 


Limerick ſhould no longer be the neſt of foreigners. 
We are told that when this tranſaction was reported 
to king Henry, poſſibly in order to poſſeſs him with 
an unfavourable opinion of Raymond, this prince, 
too generous and too wiſe to judge by the event, 
obſerved, that the firſt gaining of Limerick was a 
noble exploit, the recovery of it ſtill nobler ; but 
that the only act of wiſdom was the abandoning 
their conqueſt in this manner. | 
Taz obſequies of earl Strongbow, which had 
been deferred till the arrival of Raymond, were per- 
formed under the direction of this lord and arch- 


biſhop 
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biſhop Laurence, with all due ſolemnity and mag- 
nificence. The ignorance and ſuperſtition of the 
Iriſh clergy, which infect thoſe lax and imperfect re. © 
cords they have left behind them, impute the death 1 
of this earl to the divine vengeance judicially inflict- 
ed on his enormities, and eſpecially thoſe devaſtati- 


\ ons Which he had committed in their churches. 0! 
Ann. La- Since the days of Turgeſius, the ſavage Dane, Ire- 2 
gen. MS. 14nd, ſay they, never knew fo cruel and unrelent- 5 


= — ing an oppreſſor. Remorſe and horrour attended 
his diſſolution; and in the awful moment of his de- 
parture, he confeſſed that he had been ſmitten by " 
the ſaints of Ireland. Such invectives are naturally | 


to be expected, when in ſupport of what he deemed 


his rightful inheritance, and the intereſts of his mal- 1 
ter, policy, or what is called by that name, obliged 
him to a ſevere and rigorous exertion of his power RN 
over thoſe, whoſe hatred of their invaders was fre- 1 


quently ſavage and perfidious. It is equally natural 
to expect that the Engliſh writers ſhould be mare Ml *E 
favourable to the character of this earl, We have 8 
a particular and no unpleaſing deſcription of him by 
SGiraldus. Earl Strongbow, faith the hiſtorian, was 
of a complexion ſomewhat ſanguine and ſpotted; 
his eyes grey, his countenance feminine, his voice 
ſmall, his neck ſlender, but in moſt other particu- wh 
lars he was well formed, and tall ; liberal and cour- W 
teous in his manners; and what he could not gain . 
by power, he frequently obtained by an inſinuating Fit 
addreſs. In peace he was more diſpoſed to obey IW © 
than to govern. His ſtate and authority were reſerv- I 0 
ed for the camp, and here ſupparted with the utmoſt 
\ dignity. He was diffident of his own judgment, a 
cautious of propoſing his own plans of operation; No 
but in executing thoſe of others, undaunted and I ©: 
vigorous. In battle, he was the ſtandard on which I inc 
his ſoldiers fixed their eyes; and by whoſe motions I ver 
they were determined either to advance or to re- Nu 
treat. His temper was compoſed and uniform; not 


dejected by misfortune, nor elated by ſucceſs. b un 
Y 1X 


2 
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By the death of this earl, the Engliſh council at 


. 
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Dublin were to exerciſe an important power veſted 


in them by Henry, that of electing a chief govern- 
our, until the king's pleaſure ſnould be known. 
Every circumſtance determined them to confer this 
office upon Raymond, the favourite of the army, 
and the terrour of the Iriſh enemies. The king's 
commiſſioners readily concurred in this choice, and 
embarked in full perſuaſion that they had provided 


moſt effectually for the intereſts of their royal maſ- 


ter, by leaving them to the conduct and direction 
of this lord. cp rnb 4 | 

Bur the jealouſies of Henry were by no means 
allayed by the moſt favourable repreſentations which 
theſe commiſſioners could make of Raymond and 
his conduct. He therefore determined to entruſt 
the government of Ireland to William Fitz-An- 
delm, a nobleman allied to him by * blood, and of 
approved allegiance. 
with a train of twenty knights; and at the ſame 
time + John de Courcey, Robert Fitz-Stephen, and 
Vol. I. I | Milo 


* Arlotta, mother of the Conqueror, was married to Har- 
lowen de Burgo, by whom ſhe 5 Robert earl of Cornwal, 
whoſe two ſons were Andelm and John. Andelm had iſſue this 
William Fitz-Andelm; John was the father of Hubert de Bur- 
go, chief juſticiary of England. Cox. | 

+ Giraldus aſſerts that Courcey was joined in commiſſion with 
Fitz-Andelm. But that this is a miſtake of the hiſtorian (worthy 
to be noted, only to ſhew that he is not to be implicitly relied 
on) appears from the commiſſion itſelf, which is ſtill extant, and 
of which the following is a copy from an old parchment roll in 
poſſeſſion of the earl of Meath. | 

“Henricus, Dei gratia, rex Angliz, dominus Hiberniz, dux 
Normanniz & Aquitaniz, & comes Andegaviz, archiepiſcopis, 
epiſcopis, regibus, comitibus, baronibus, et omnibus fidelibus 
ſuis Hiberniæ, ſalutem. Sciatis me Dei gratia ſanum eſſe & 
incolumem, et negotia mea bene & honorifice procedere. Ego 
vero quam cito potero vacabo magnis negotiis meis Hiberniz. 
Nunc autem ad vos mitto Willielmum filium Andelmi dapiferum 
meum, cui commiſi negotia mea tractanda & agenda mei loco et 
vice. Quare vobis mando & firmiter præcipio quod ei ſicut mi- 
himet intendatis de agendis meis, & faciatis quicquid vobis ipſe 
dixerit ex parte mea, ſicut amorem meum habere deſideratis, & 
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Milo de Cogan, were appointed to attend the new 
governour, with a train of ten knights to each. 
With theſe embarked Vivian, the pope's legate, and 
Nicholas. Wallingford, an Engliſh eccleſiaſtic, with 
the brief of pope Alexander, lately granted to king 
Henry, in confirmation of his title to the dominion 
of Ireland. Fitz-Andelm and his attendants landed 


at Wexford, where Raymond was at hand to receive 


him with the reverence due to his commiſſion. He 
reſigned his ftate to the new governour, together 
with the towns, hoftages, and other truſts which he 
held for the king by virtue of his temporary com- 
miſſion ; and thus having aſſumed the reins of go- 
vernment, Fitz-Andelm began his adminiftration 
by a ſtately progreſs along the coaſt, in order to in- 
ſpect the forts and cities immediately veſted in the 
king; while the eccleſiaſtics were on their part ac- 
tive in the ſervice of their maſter. An affembly of 
the Iriſh clergy was convened at Waterford, in which 
the brief lately granted by Alexander, and the bull 
of Adrian, were ſolemnly promulged, and the king's 
title to the ſovereign dominion of Ireland aſſerted 
and declared in form, with dreadful denunciations 
of the ſevereſt cenfures of the church, againſt all 
thoſe who ſhould impeach the grant made by the 
holy ſee, or reſiſt the ſovereign authority of Henry, 
thus conſtituted rightful lord of Ireland. 

Bur whatever might have been the influence of 


ſuch denunciations, a vigorous and reſolute com- 


mander was till neceſſary to defend the intereſts of 
the Engliſh monarch againft a turbulent and in- 
cenſed enemy. The territory of Meath had but juſt 
now been the ſcene of deſperate hoſtilities. Richard 

| Flemming, 


per fidem quam mihi debetis. Ego quoque ratum habeo & fir- 
mum quicquid ipſe fecerit tanquam egomet feciſſem, & quicquid 
vos feceritis erga eum, ſtabile habeo. Teſtibus Galfrido archi- 
diacono Cantuariz, & Ricardo archidiacono Pictaviæ, & Ricardo 
conſtabulario. Apud Valonias.” | 
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Flemming, an Engliſhman, who commanded the Ann. 


caſtle of Slany, wantonly preſuming on his ſtrength 


dations, who in revenge fell ſuddenly upon 


without mercy or diſtinction; and purſuing the re- 
mains of his garriſon even to the very walls of Dub- 
lin, were left at full liberty to demoliſh every fort 
which the Engliſh had erected in their territory: 
But far from repreſſing or revenging ſuch incurſi- 
ons, Fitz-Andelm ſeems to have had neither diſpo- 
tions nor abilities ſuited to a government, which 
was to be ſupported by a 0 and a martial 
ſpirit. He came into the iſland with a jealouſy of 
the original adventurers, which poſſibly had been 
infuſed into him by Henry, and which he had not 


temper to conceal. At his very firſt interview with 


Raymond, he is ſaid to have looked with a malig- Girald. 


nant eye upon the numbers and gallant appearance 
of his train; and, turning to his followers, was weak 
enough to threaten that he ſhould ſoon find means 
to quell their pride. If we are to believe Giraldus, 
he was fenfaal and corrupt in his manners, and of 
conſequence rapacious. The object of his adminiſ- 
tration was to enrich himſelf, not by the force and 
terrour of his arms, but by the leſs hazardous and 
baſer means of craft, fraud, and circumvention. 
To preſerve peace with the Iriſh chiefs, he had re- 
courſe to affected courteſy and flattery, which they 
had diſcernment enough to diſcover and deſpiſe; 
and to his own countrymen, the apparent inſincerity 
of his faireſt profeſſions, and the deſigns he mani- 
feſted againſt their intereſt and properties, rendered 
him an object of deteſtation. | 
THe death of Maurice, head of the family of 
Geraldines, which derived weight and reſpect from 
the dignity of his character, encouraged and en- 
abled the chief governour to diſcover his deſigns 
againſt the firſt adventurers. He had the addreſs 
to prevail upon the ſons of Maurice to exchange 
12 8 


had provoked the heighbouring chiefs by his depre- = 


him Anon. 
with their united forces, ſlaughtered his followers MSS. 
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their peaceable ſtation in the fort of Wicklow for 
the caſtle of Ferns, where they. were more expoſed 


to the incurſions of the natives. Raymond le Groſs, 


and Robert Fitz-Stephen, were alſo ſeduced by ar- 
tifice, or compelled by violence, to reſign their ſet- 
tlements granted by the king, for others, by their 
ſituation, more liable to invaſion. Walter Almain, 
his kinſman and creature, Was ſtationed in Wex- 
ford, where he endeavoured to provide for his ſe- 
curity by forming a connexion with the Iriſh chief. 


n tain of O' Kenſelah, who is ſaid to have prevailed 


Girald. 


on him by the force of bribes to demoliſh ſome con- 
ſiderable works lately erected for the defence of the 


Engliſh plantation. Thus, while all advantages 


were engroſſed by the governour and his depend- 
ants, the perilous and laborious duties of defence 
were impoſed on the original adventurers, a hardy 
race, untainted with the luxuries and debaucheries 
of Fitz-Andelm and his Normans; but proud and 
irritable, and juſtly impatient to ſee the fruits of 
their labours ſeized by theſe new ſettlers. The 


ſtrong, and aggravated repreſentations of their hiſ- 


torian and panagyriſt Giraldus, plainly mark their 
diſcontent and indignation; and this unhappy divi- 


ſion of the Engliſh, with the mutual jealouſies and 


animoſities of contending parties, could not fail to 
caſt a ſnade of diſnonour and reproach on the admi- 
niſtration of Fitz-Andelm. The lords avowed their 


hatred; the ſoldiers were unpaid, and ill appoint- 


ed; of conſequence mutinous and diſcontented. 
The Iriſh natives crowded eagerly to a court which 
received them with the moſt flattering attention, and 
which is ſaid not to have been inacceſſible to bribes. 
Their claims and complaints were heard with favour 


by the chief governour, and always decided againſt 


his rivals, which ſerved to encreaſe their confidence, 


without leſſening their diſaffection. 
Tur Engliſh lords had all left their native lands, 
from the hopes of valuable ſettlements and acquiſi- 


tions i in Ireland; and they who had not as yet re- 


ceived 
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ceived their rewards, were particularly diſpleaſed 


with Fitz-Andelm, and impatient of an adminiſtra- 


tion unfriendly to the ſpirit of adventure. John de Girald. 


Courcey was the firſt to expreſs his diſſatisfaction. 
An extraordinary ſtrength of body, and vigour of 
conſtitution, together with a violent and precipitate 
valour, had rendered him the admiration of his war- 
like and unpoliſhed countrymen. His own utter 
inſenſibility to danger made him the readier to pro- 
poſe the moſt hazardous and deſperate enterprizes; 
and his manners, which were rather thoſe of a com- 
mon ſoldier than a commander, gave him the eaſter 
acceſs to the paſſions and prejudices. of the ſoldiery. 
He laboured to enflame them againft the govern- 
our; he xepreſented the diſtreſs to which they were 
expoſed by his avarice, which deprived them of 
pay, and the timidity of his government, which 
precluded them from ſupplying their neceflities at 
the expence of their enemies; reminded them that 
king Henry had formerly granted him ſuch lands of 
Ulſter as he ſhould acquire by the ſword ; and freely 
promiſed to ſhare his fortune with thoſe who pre- 
ferred a gallant. enterprize to a ſtate of diſtreſsful 
indolence ; and thus prevailed on a * ſmall body of 
the boldeſt and moſt adventurous, to attend him 
into the northern parts of Ireland, where the Eng- 
iſh arms had not as yet penetrated. | 


 Axrmoric of St, Laurence, a valiant knight, Hanmer. 
with whom he had been connected in the ſtricteſt | 


bands of friendſhip, determined, on this occaſion, 
to ſhare the fortune of his old aſſociate. Robert de 
la Poer, a young ſoldier, who had lately been dif- 
tinguiſhed in the wars of Leinſter, took the ſame 
part; and ſuch leaders gave both ſtrength and cre- 
dit to the enterprize. The marriage of de Courcey, 
with the daughter of Gothred, king of Man, freed 
nim from the apprehenſions of any oppoſition from 


x 2 this 


* Giraldus reckons up no more than twenty knights, and three 
hundred common ſoldiers. But his numbers are afterwards rated 


much higher. 
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this quarter, where the Iriſh had often found an ef- 
fectual reſource; and his own ignorant ſuperſtition 


ſerved to confirm his hopes of a permanent and ex- 
tenſive conqueſt. He had diſcovered in the pro- 
phecies of Merlin, that the acquiſition of Ulſter was 
reſerved for his valour ; and his Iriſh adherents 
ſupplied him with another prophet, who declared 
that Down (the immediate object of his enterprize) 
was to be ſubdued by a ftranger mounted on a white 
horſe, with a ſhield charged with painted birds. He 
accoutered himſelf according to this deſcription, and 


marched to take poſſeſſion of his deſtined con- 


queſt, CET 
On the fourth day of his march he arrived at 


Down, the ſeat of Dunleve, prince of Uladh, who, 


unprovided for defence againſt an invaſion ſo unex- 
pected, ' fled precipitately at the firſt appearance 
of hoſtilities. His people, thus expoſed to the ra- 
vages of an indigent and rapacious enemy, were re- 
duced to a ſtate of helpleſs conſternation, at the ha- 
vock of invaders whom they had not provoked, and 
from whom they thought themſelves ſecured by ſo- 
lemn treaty. In this diſtreſs their prince had re- 
courſe to the interpoſition of Vivian the legate, 
who, in his progreſs through the iſland, now chanc- 
ed to reſide at Down, and was witneſs of the pre- 
ſent devaſtation. He inſtantly addreſſed himſelf to 
de Courcey, repreſented the injuſtice and cruelty of 
his preſent enterprize, reminded him of the treaty 
which the king of England had but juſt now con- 
cluded with the whole body of the Iriſh, in the per- 
ſon of their monarch, declared that the men of Ul- 
ſter were ready to pay their quota of the ſtipulated 


tribute, and entreated him to ſpare a people who 


had provoked no reſentment, and who, inſtead of 
being the object of hoſtilities, had a fair claim to 

protection. | ; 
WararTEves deference de Courcey might affect 
for the perſon and character of Vivian, it plainly 
| appeared 
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appeared that he paid no attention to his remon- 
ſtrances; for his hoſtilities were continued. He Gul Neu- 
fortified himſelf in Down, and ſeemed determined brig. 
to maintain the poſſeſſion he had acquired. The 
legate is ſaid to have been ſo provoked at this injuſ- 

tice, and ſo affected by the ſufferings of an unof- 
fending people, that although the chief part of his 
commiſſion was to prevail on the Iriſh to acknow- 
ledge the ſupremacy of king Henry, yet he now 
boldly adviſed Dunleve to have recourſe to arms, 

and to exert himſelf as became a brave prince, in 
order to reſcue his territories from theſe rapacious 
invaders. His forces were collected; the neigh- 
bouring chiefs invited to his aſſiſtance ; even Ro- 
deric was called upon to riſe up againſt this outrage- 

ous violation of faith; and the cauſe was too im- 
portant to be entirely neglected, even amidft all 
thoſe private quarrels which ſtill continued to weak- 
en and diſtract the Iriſh princes, A tumultuary Ann. var. 
army, ſaid to conſiſt of ten thouſand men, was col- MSS. 
leted, and marched under the command of the 

prince of Uladh, to diſpoſſeſs theſe foreigners, De Girald. / 
Courcey wiſely determining not to abide a fiege in 

a city ſcantily provided, and haſtily fortified, march- 

ed out to meet the enemy with an affected contempt 

of their ſuperiority ; at the ſame time chuſing ſuch 

a ſituation as might render their numbers leſs effec- 

tual, The charge was furious, and the battle main- Hanmer. 
tained for a conſiderable time with equal bravery 5 
on both ſides; till, at length, a diſciplined, well- 
armed, and well- conducted body, proved ſuperiour 
to irregular, ill- appointed, and undirected numbers. 
De Courcey, by the total overthrow of his oppo- 
nents, was for the preſent left at full liberty to par- 
cel out his lands, project and build his forts, and 
make all neceſſary proviſions for the ſecurity of his 
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conqueſt. 


In the ſummer of the ſame year, however, the 
conteſt was renewed by a formidable army of the 
confederated Iriſh ; but with the ſame ſucceſs. No Thia: 
teſs than fifteen thouſand men are ſaid to have ad. 

| 1 4 vanced 
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vanced to the walls of Down, and to have been de- 


feated by de Courcey, with the loſs of ſeveral of 


their braveſt chieftains. 


YET neither their hatred of theſe invaders, nor 
their hopes of exterminating them, had as yet ſub- 


| ſided; though ſome of the neighbouring Iriſh lords 


ſeemed to court the fortune of de Courcey, and 
gave him flattering aſſurances of attachment. Of 
theſe, one named Mac Mahon had ſo effectually 
recommended himſelf to the Engliſh commander, 
and had bound himſelf fo ſolemnly to his intereſts 
by the ſacred Iriſh band of Goſshipred, that he was 
admitted into his councils, and entruſted with two 
forts lately erected, together with their adjoining 
domain. The Iriſhman ſoon levelled theſe forts to 
the ground; and when queſtioned for this ſudden 
breach of faith, anſwered, with a ſullen inſolence, 
that he had not engaged to keep ſtone walls, and 


« that he ſcorned to confine himſelf within ſuch 


cold and dreary encloſures, while his own native 
woods lay ſo convenient for his reception.“ This 
naturally produced an invaſion of his territory, the 
uſual puniſhment of treachery 'or revolt; and here 


' de Courcey executed his revenge without controul, 


and prepared to return with a numerous prey of 
cattle, the ordinary riches of the iſland. Three 
large herds, each attended by a diftin& body of the 
Engliſh forces, formed a line of three miles, through 
a deep and narrow road, which lay through thick 
woods, where an Iriſh army, ſaid to conſiſt of no 
leſs than eleven thouſand, waited in ambuſh ; and 
ruſhing ſuddenly from their concealment, fell on 
each diviſion in the ſame moment, and caſt the 
whole Engliſh army, thus incumbered by their 
booty, into the utmoſt confuſion. At once aſſailed 
vigourouſly by the enemy, and trodden down by 
the cattle, their total deſtruction ſeemed inevita- 
ble; nor could the utmoſt exertion of their 
leaders ſecure a retreat, without conſiderable loſs. 
With the remains of this ſhattered army, de 

| Courcey 
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Courcey was now to force his way through a coun- 
f try poſſeſſed by victorious enemies, who harraſſed 
him without reſpite. He repeatedly obliged them 


to retire with the loſs of ſome noted chief. Mac 
Mahon himſelf fell in the laſt attack; and de Cour- 


1 


8 cey had the good fortune to gain one of his own 

4 forts, well entrenched and garriſoned; while the 

f enemy, ftill reſolved to purſue their advantage, en- 
camped at the diſtance of half a mile from his en- 

L trenchment. At midnight, Armoric of Saint Lau- 

8 rence, ventured out to view the poſture of the 

is enemy, whom he found, as he ſuſpected, in a ſtate 

0 of careleſs ſecurity. He repreſented to de Cour- 

g cey, that inſtead of waiting to be ſurrounded by 

0 the Iriſn, who would certainly renew the aſſault on 

n the next morning, and could not fail to reduce his 

e, inconſiderable body, either by force or famine, he 

d ſhould now ſeize the critical opportunity of attack- 

h ing them in their camp, with all the advantage 

7e which their confidence and total want of diſcipline 

18 afforded. The ſcheme was inſtantly adopted, and 

* executed with full ſucceſs. The Iriſh were ſurpriz- 

re ed, and ſlaughtered without reſiſtance. Scarcely 

l, two hundred of their body is ſaid to have eſcaped 

of the carnage, while two only of their aſſailants were 

ee loft in the tumult of the night. 

he WhriLE John de Courcey was engaged in Ulſter, 

zh the ſpirit of enterprize ſeized others of the Engliſh 

k leaders, who deſpiſing the government of Fitz- 

no Andelm, and preſſed by their own diſtreſſes, grew Ann. 

1d impatient to adventure into thoſe parts of Ireland, Lagen. 

on which had not yet experienced their invaſions. The _ 

he ambition and turbulence of Murrough, ſon of Rode- 15s. 

eir ric O'Connor, had involved his family and province 

ed in conſiderable diſorder. In revenge of ſome ſuppoſ- _ 

by ed injury, or to favour ſome factious purpoſe, he 

ta- ſeized the opportunity of his father's abſence in a re- 

eir mote part of his territory, and invited Milo Cogan 

{s. to march into Connaught, with an aſſurance of great 

de advantages from ſuch an expedition. The invita- 


ey | tion 
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tion was readily obeyed ; and Milo, full of hopes, 
inſtantly collected from Dublin, and the adjacent 
diſtrict, a body of forty knights, two hundred 
horſe, ond three hundred archers, and advanced 
without moleſtation to Roſcommon. Here he was 
joined by Murrough, his new ally, who engaged to 
conduct him thro? the province. Some plauſible 
pretext ſeems to have been alledged by Milo for 
this incurſion (poſſibly that of reducing ſome re- 
fractory lords, who refuſed to pay tribute to the 
Engliſh government); for he diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to Roderic, notify ing his arrival, and ſummon- 
ing him, upon his allegiance, to join the Engliſh 
forces. The ſummons, however, was neglected ; 
and as it was well known that the Engliſh adven- 
turers ſought to enrich themſelves by plunder, the 
inhabitants, on the firſt notice of their approach, 
drove away their cattle, ſecreted their valuable 
effects, and reduced the whole country to a deſert. 
TRE monkiſn annaliſts of Ireland make the moſt 
affecting complaints of the deſtruction of churches 
by the Engliſh in all their expeditions. They ſeem 
willing to repreſent them as a race of ſavage barba- 
rians, who ſpared nothing ſacred or venerable, and 
were even poſſeſſed with an heatheniſh averſion to 
all religious houſes. But the truth is, that in Ire- 
land (every part of which had been a ſcene of con- 
tant hoſtilities) it had long been a cuſtom for the 
inhabitants to depoſite proviſions, and effects of 
greater value, in the churches, where they lay ſecure, 
amidſt all their domeſtic quarrels, as in a kind of 
ſanctuary, which it was deemed the utmoſt impiety 
to violate. But the Engliſh had no ſuch ſuperſti- 
tious ſcruples; and their neceſſities were generally 
tao preſſing not to ſeek proviſions wherever they 
might be found. The churches they conſidered 
as their ſure reſource; and oppoſition ſometimes 
occafioned havock and devaſtation far beyond their 
intention. To remedy this inconvenience, Vivian, 


the 
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legate, procured an ordinance in a ſynod held in 
Dublin, that the Engliſh, when engaged in any ex- 
pedition, ſhould have liberty to take proviſions de- 
poſited in the churches, . provided they paid their 


Bur in the preſent incurſion into Connaught, the 
Iriſh themſelves, to deprive their invaders of this 
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reſource, burnt down their own churches (as their An. 
1 1 3 . non. 
annals expreſs it) in ſpite to the foreigners; who in Ms. 


the vexation of diſappointment, could only commit 
ſome uſeleſs ravages. Reduced to the utmoſt di- 
ſtreſs for ſubſiſtence in an enemy's country, left by 


Roderic to encounter all the conſequences of their 


precipitation, and threatened with a formidable 
attack from the united forces of Connaught and 
Munſter, they had no meaſure to purſue, but that 
of a mortifying and diſgraceful retreat. In this 
they were obliged to ſuſtain tne repeated aſſaults of 
the Connacians; but at lenghth regained their quar- 
ters at Dublin, though not without conſiderable 
loſs, leaving their ally Murrough, to the reſentment 


of his countrymen, who ſentenced him, with the 


concurrence of his own father, to have his eyes put 
out for his practices with the Engliſh, and his en- 
couragement of their invaſion. 

THE imperfect and jejune accounts which remain 
of the local diſſentions and provincial conteſts in 


Ireland, at this period, give a ſhocking idea of the 


ſtate of this unhappy country. Deſmond and 
Thomond in the ſouthern province were diſtracted 
by the jealouſies of contending chiefs, and the 


whole land waſted by unnatural and bloody quar- Ann. var. 


rels. Treachery and murder were revenged by 


treachery and murder, ſo as to perpetuate a ſuc- 


ceſſion of outrages the moſt horrid and diſgraceful 
to humanity. The northern province was a ſcene 
of like enormities, though the new Engliſh ſettlers, 
who were conſidered as a common enemy, ſhould 


| . . 
have forced the natives to mutual union. A young 


prince of the Hi-Nial race, and heir-apparent ns 
| N the 
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the rights of that family, fell by the hand of a rival 
lord; this rival was killed in revenge: the partizans 
on each fide, as the ſeveral powers prevailed, were 
butchered with every circumſtance of triumphant 
barbarity. In Connaught, the blinded ſon of Rode- 


ric was reſcued from priſon by his partizans, and the 


flame of diſſention re-kindled. Nor were the Iriſh 


toparchs in Leinſter more peaceable, or leſs barba- 
rous in their conteſts. All were equally ſtrangers 
to the nobler virtues of humanity, Nor was reli- 
gion in the form it then aſſumed, calculated or ap- 
plied to reſtrain their violences, or to ſubdue their 
brutal paſſions. An effectual conqueſt, and general 
ſubjection of the whole iſland to one reaſonable and 


_ equitable government, muſt have proved a fingular 


bleſſing to theſe unhappy people. But Providence 
was pleaſed to ordain that their enormities ſhould 
continue much longer to prove their own ſevere 
puniſhment. 


. 
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Acts of Fitz-Andelm's government. — He is recalled. 
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 —Charatter of Hugh de Lacy his ſucceſſor.— Jobhn 


conſtituted lord of Ireland. Grants by king Henry 
in Thomond, Deſmond, and Connaught—explain 
the nature of his ceſſion to prince Fohn.— Milo de 
Cogan, and Robert Fitz-Stephen, ſettle in Deſmond. 
— Philip de Braoſa alarmed. — Reſigns his grants. 
Conduct of Hugh de Lacy. — He is recalled to 
England. —Reſtored to his government. — His ex- 
cellent adminiſtration. —Fohu de Courcey engaged 
in Ulſter.—Defeated—yet maintains his ſettlements, 
— Miſerable ſituation of Connaught.—Death and 


character of Laurence O'Toole. — His ſucceſſor.— 


Maſſacre of Milo de Cogan and Ralph Fitz-Ste- 
Pben. — Robert Fitz-Stephen relieved by Raymond 
le Groſs. — Melancholy ſituation of Robert. —Arri- 
val of Cambrenſis and Jobn Comyn in Ireland. — 
Altercations of the Engliſh clergy with the Iriſh 
eccleſiaſtics.— Lacy again recalled. Conduct of 
Philip de Braoſa.— Earl John knighted. —The pope 
offers to crown him king in Ireland. — Henry de- 
clines the offer. —Sends Fohn to the government of 


Ireland with a ſplendid train. His attendants.— - 


His arrival. —Inſolence of his courtiers to the Iriſh 
lords. —A general ſpirit of inſurrection raiſed 
through Ireland.—Enflamed by the attendants of 
prince Fohn.—He builds ſome forts. — Inſurrection 
of the Iriſh natives. —Several of his barons ſur- 
prized and ſlain.— Behaviour of his courtiers,— 
—Diſtreſsful ſtate of the country and of John 
and his court. — John is recalled. — A/ſaſſmation of 
Hugh de Lacy. John de Courcey appointed deputy. 
His activity and valour.—State of Ulſter and 
of Connaught. — Expedition of de Courcey into Con- 
naught. — His retreat. —He ſuppreſſes the commoti- 
ons in Ulſter and Argial. Fatal effects of rebellion 
in the family of Roderic O'Connor, — Death of 

Henry 
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Henry the ſecond. Ads of power exerciſed in Ire. 
land by earl Fohn during the reign of Richard, — 
Hugh de Lacy the younger appointed his deputy, 
De Courcey diſcontented. —[nfurreftion of the 
triſh._—Cathal, the Bloody-handed, gains the king. 
dom of Connaught.—1Is joined by the princes if 
Thomond and Deſmond. — Intercepts Armoric of g. 
Laurence, and his party.—A deſperate engagement, 
— Armoric and his men killed. Cathal elated, — 
Burning of Dublin, and diforders of the neigh. 
' bouring country. Earl Marſhal appcinted to ſuc. 
ceed de Lacy. —FEnglih defeated by Dani 
O'Brien. Death of Daniel—and cruelties exer- 
ciſed on his family. —Cathal marches into Munſter. 
— Engliſh driven out of Limerick. Cor threaten- 
ed with a ſicge.— Surrendered to Mac Arthy.— 
Hamo de Valois appointed deputy in the place if 
Earl Marſhal. —-His-quarrel with the archbiſhop if 
Dublin. Death of Roderic O'Connor. Deaib af 
Richard the firſt and acceſſion of king Fohn. 


HE complaints occaſioned by an indolent and 
corrupt adminiſtration were too violent to be 

long concealed from the Engliſh monarch, and de- 
termined him to remove Fitz-Andelm from the go- 
vernment of Ireland. Both Giraldus and the Iriſh 
monks ſpeak of this governour and his conduct with 
the utmoſt diſreſpect. They agree that his admi- 
niſtration was diſtinguiſhed by one act only of : 
commendable nature; and this was nothing more 
important, than the removal of what they call the 
Staff of Jeſus; a relique on which the ſuperſtition 
of the time had ſtamped an ineſtimable value, from 
the cathedral of Armagh to that of Dublin. The 
peculiar merit of committing this precious depoſite 
to the care of the clergy of Dublin rather than thoſe 
of Armagh, is not diſtinctly explained. Poſlibly, 
as Ulſter was now a ſeat of war, it was deemed 4 
place not of ſufficient ſecurity for ſo valuable 3 
treaſure. However this may be, theſe clerical 
hiſtorians ſeem to do injuſtice to the merit of Fitz- 
| Andelm, 
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Andelm, by paſſing over in ſilence another inſtance 
of his pious attention to the church, that of found- 
ing and endowing the monaſtery of Saint Thomas 
the Martyr, in the weſtern ſuburbs of Dublin, ſtill 
known by the name of Donore *. The late _ 
0 


* The curious reader is here preſented with the charter of the 
foundation, together with that of Henry, in confirmation of the 
grant of his deputy. 

E Rotulo antiquo penes Comitem Midiæ. 

« Wilhelmus Fug Andelmi, domini regis Dapifer, univerſis 
Chriſti fidelibùs, ſalutem. Sciatis me in præſentia Viviani car- 
dinalis, & Laurentii archiepiſcopi Dublin, & plurimorum epiſ- 
coporum Hiberniz, dediſſe & obtuliſſe Deo & cccleſiz beati 
Thomæ Martyris Chriſti unam carucatam terræ, quæ vocatur 
Dononer, cum molendino & prato, & omnibus pertinentiis ejuſ- 
dem terræ, tam in boſco quam in plano, pro anima Galfridi 
comitis Andegaviæ, patris Henrici regis & matris ejus impera- 
tricis, & anteceſſorum ejus, & pro ipſo rege Henrico & filiis ejus, 
in perpetuam & puram Eleemoſynam. Quare volo, & ex parte 
domini regis præcipio, ut quicunque in honorem Dei et beati 
Thomæ Martyris Chriſti & voluntate domini regis Angliæ 


cuſtas fuerit, omne prædictum tenementum teneat adeo libere, et 


quiete, et honorifice, et pure, et integre, ſicut aliqua eecleſia ali- 
quod tenementum liberius tenet, infra Angliam vel infra Hiber- 
niam. Teſte Eugenio Midiz epiſcopo, Neemia epiſcopo de 
Kildare, Auguſtino Waterfordienſi epiſcopo, Milone de Cogan, 
Galfrido de Conſtantin, Waltero de Ridlesford, Roberto de 
Bermingham, Reymundo filio Wilhelmi, Meilero filio Henrici, 
Philippo le Poher, Roberto de ſanto Michaell, Johanne de Cla- 
hull, Gilberto de la Warre, Thoma la Martre Andalain, Rogero 
fratre Hay me, Ricardo de Dere, Wilhelmo Bermingham.” 
Ex eodem rotulo. 


* Henricus, Dei gratia, rex Angliz, dux Normandiz & Ac- . 


quitaniæ & comes Andegaviæ, epiſcopis, abbatibus, juſticiariis, 
vicecomitibus, miniſtris & omnibus fidelibus ſuis, Francis, & 
Anglis, & Hibernenſibus, ſalutem. Sciatis me conceſſiſſe & de- 
diſſe, & præſenti charta confirmaſſe Deo & eccleſiz beati Tho- 
mz Martyris unam carucatam terræ de Donouer quam Wilhel- 
mus filius Andelmi Dapifer meus, ex parte mea dedit eidem ec- 
cleſiæ, quam idem Wilhelmus fundari fecit extra portam occiden- 
talem apud Dublin, pro ſalute mea & ipfius & anteceſſorum & 
uccefſorum meorum. Quare volo & firmiter præcipio quod 
eadem eccleſia ipſam carucatam terræ habeat & teneat in liberam 


& perpetuam Eleemoſynam, bene, & in pace, & integre, cum 


omnibus pertinentiis & libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus. 
Teſtibus ipſo Wilhelmo filio Andelmi, Reginaldo de Curceny, 


Hugone de Laſcy, Thoma Baſſet, Roberto de Poher. Apud 
Oxenford,” 
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of Canterbury having juſt now received his high 
titles of ſaint and martyr from Rome, was become 
the faſhionable obje& of devotion; and Henry 
himſelf, with an affected reverence to his memory, 
inſtantly confirmed the endowment of Fitz-Andelm 
by his own royal charter. | 

Bur the preſent ſituation of affairs in Ireland re- 
quired a chief governour, whole attention ſhould 
not be confined to the care of reliques, or the found. 
ing of monaſteries. Hugh de Lacy was therefore 


appointed to this ſtation, for which he had already 


approved himſelf eminently qualified. A man well 
acquainted with the circumſtances of the country in 
which he was to preſide, the characters of thoſe he 
was to govern, the grievances he was to redreſs, and 
the irregularities he was to correct ; vigorous in 
eſtabliſhing and extending the Engliſh intereſt, 
wiſely providing for the ſecurity of the new ſettlers 
by multiplying forts, and ſtrengthening every part 


of the Engliſh territory againſt the turbulence and 


jealouſies of the Iriſh; at the ſame time reſtoring 
thoſe of both nations, who had been unjuſtly driven 
from their lands, and acting equally to all, upon the 
principles of a juſt and generous-ſpirited admini- 


ſtration. 


Ar the fame time that the government of Ire. 


land was afligned to Lacy, the king found himſelf 


at leiſure to make ſeveral regulations relative to 
this kingdom, and for this purpoſe he ſummoned 
the principal adventurers to attend him in Eng- 


Hoveden. land. What was of moſt conſequence, he is ſaid to 


Coke. 


have made a formal and ſolemn appointment of his 
ſon John to the lordſhip of Ireland; an appoint- 
ment which has been the ſubje& of much diſcuſ 
ſion; writers of different parties and opinions 
wreſting it to their ſeveral purpoſes, and repreſent- 
ing it as might beſt ſuit their ſpeculations. As 
Hoveden expreſſes it, Henry came to Oxford; and, 
in a general council held there, conſtituted his fon 
John king in Ireland; a title which he never af 


ſumed. But however confidently it may be — 
| that 


Chr. AÞ EN BOY; KT 2 11; 
that he uſed the ſtyle of lord of Ireland in conſe- 
quence of being poſſeſſed of the crown of England, Chart 
nothing is more certain, than that, during the life- var. 
time both of his father and of his brother, John 
conſtantly and invariably uſed this ſtyle in all his 
public acts, by virtue of the preſent grant. But, 
although the grant was made in what the hiſtorian 
calls “ concilium generale, this affords neither 
proof nor preſumption that it was made by autho- 
rity of parliament, The grant to John appears to 
have been the free grace of his father, without any 
ſelicitation of ccurrence or aſſent; declared in a 
public aſſembly, poſſibly for the greater notoriety 
and ſolemnity. The tranſaction (as the abbot of 
Peterborough expreſſes it) was „ coram epiſcopis 
& principibus terræ.“ And among theſe, ſeveral lay 
lords and biſhops of Ireland were aſſeſſors, if we 
may believe the Iriſh annaliſts. | 

Henzxy at the ſame time granted to Milo de Hoveden. 
Cogan and Robert Fitz-Stephen, as a reward of Girald. 
their faithful ſervices, the kingdom of Cork as it is 
called, from the river of Liſmore to the ſea, to be 
held by the ſervice of ſixty knights of him, and of 
bis ſon John, and their heirs, with an exception of the 
city of Cork, and an adjacent diſtrict, which the 
king reſerved to himſelf and his heirs. To Here- 
bert Fitz-Herebert he granted the kingdom of 
Limerick by the like tenure, and with the like reſer- 
vation of the city of Limerick and its diſtrict; to 
William Fitz-Andelme the greateſt part of Con- 
naught; to Robert de la Poer the territory of Wa- 
terford, with a reſervation of the city and the 
cantred of the Oſtmen, renewing alſo his former 
grant to Hugh de Lacy of all Meath, which he 
Was now to hold of the king and of bis ſon John, by 
the ſervice of one hundred knights. | 

By theſe grants it appears that Henry conferred 
ſomething more upon his ſon than a mere title of 
honour, or temporary authority; ſomething per- 
manent and hereditary. At the ſame time they 
afford an indiſputable proof that it was by no means 

Yor. I. S inde his 
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his intention to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Ire. 


land, or to trarisfer the tights he had there acquired, 


fully and abſolutely to his ſon. His Iriſh fubjegs 


were to hold not of John only as their ſole rightful 


liege lord, but of the king and of his ſon as a ſubor. 
dinate power; and moſt of the lands and cities which 
in the late treaty with Roderic had been exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the Iriſh king, were no, 
by 2 like refervation, to continue as the immediate 
demeſnes of Henry, independent of that delegated 
authority which was to be eſtabliſhed in, the other 
parts of the iſland. © Theſe grawts then afford: 
proof that it was the intention of this prince that 
the heir to the crown of England ſhould ever enjoy 
the ſovereignty he had acquired in Ireland. But 
this was an appointment which did not derive its 
validity from any ordinance or act of legiſlature, 
Had it been thus formally declared and eſtabliſhed, 
there would not have been that danger of its be. 
ing forgotten, altered, or ſubverted, which Garaldu 
expreſſes in the reign of John, nor any 'occafion 
for preſerving a memorial of it by an annual tr: 
bute, which he recommends to be carefully exa 
ed for this purpoſe: | 
Jonx and his heirs, it ſhould ſeem, were by th: 
preſent grant to ſtand in the place of Roderi, 
whoſe rights Henry appears by no means folicitous 
to preſerve, notwithſtanding the formality of hs 
ſtipulations. He had good reaſon to conclude that 
all ſuch rights or pretenſions muſt gradually becom: 
obſolete, as the Engliſh ſettlements ſhould be ex 
tehded through the iſland ; and that John woulc 
thus become, in effect, at leaſt, what Roderic ws 
ſtyled in the late treaty, .** Rex ſub eo, & paratus 
« ad ſervitium ſuum.” Time and viciſſitudes, then 
unforeſeen, have reduced ſuch diſcuſſions as the pre 
ſent to points of mere hiſtorical curioſity. The! 
who are diſpoſed to give them greater conſequenct 


will poſſibly find the idea of this tranſaction, as hem 


ſtated, ſufficiently ſupported in the progreſs of thi 
hiſtory. g 
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Ir is not clear by what right Henry now diſpoſed 
of the ſouthern provinces, and other parts of Ire- 
land, or how. theſe late grants were reconcileable to 
the treaty he had concluded with Roderic. The 
old hiſtorians ſpeak of them with the ſame eaſe and 
indifference with which they were made, and with as 
little ſolicitude to, preſerve the leaſt appearance of 
equity and good faith. But if Henry thought it 
beneath him to adhere to his ſtipulations, the Iriſh 
chiefs of Thomond and Deſmond were, on their 
parts, very reluctant to yield up their territories at 
his demand, though weakened by their mutual quar- 
rels, and little able to riſe up againſt an Engliſh 
government, which now promiſed vigour and abi- 


a. — 4 


ities, As Fitz-Herebert had reſigned the grant Hanmer. 
made to him of the principality of Limerick, where 
the Iriſh were ſuppoſed to be moſt hoſtile, it was 


given to Philip de Braoſa, a man not much more 
diſpoſed to adventure, but who was perſuaded to 
court his fortune in Ireland; and collecting a con- 
fiderable body of Welſhmen, deſperate in their 
fortunes, and profligate in their manners, (ſo they 
are deſcribed) he embarked with de Lacy and the 
other lords; attended Cogan and Fitz- Stephen into 


a * A. D. 
the ſouthern parts of Ireland; and as the city of 1758. 


Cork was now poſſeſſed by an Engliſh garriſon com- 
manded by an Engliſh governour, the new claimants 
here found a. kind and hoſpitable reception. But 
when they came to produce their charters of dona- 
tion, and to demand their lands, thoſe Iriſh chiefs, 
wo had not yet forfeited their rights by any act of 
owed rebellion againſt the power of Henry, re- 
monſtrated boldly againſt this intruſion, and inſiſted 
on retaining their native poſſeſſions. As there was 
not on either fide ſufficient ſtrength or confidence 
to rely upon the deciſion of the ſword, ſome incon- 
ſiderable hoſtilities were ſucceeded by a treaty, in 
vhich both parties were obliged to recede from their 
original demands. The Iriſh chiefs on their part 
allowed Cogan and Fitz-Stephen a ſettlement in 

2 their 
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their country, yielded to them ſeven cantreds of 
land (as they were called) contiguous to the city, te 
and on this condition were allowed to reſerve the th 


remaining territory, conſiſting of twenty-four can. Wl A 
treds, to themſelves. And thus having accomme. ap 
dated their differences with an appearance of mutual na 
amity, Cogan and Fitz-Stephen led Braoſa and his WW 5 
train to take poſſeſſion of their portion. They br 
marched towards the city of Limerick in military ler 
array, and with an appearance ſufficiently reſpec. ort 
ble. But this city was poſſeſſed by enemies the moi BM vi; 
inveterate and determined. It was inſtantly ſet on inc 
fire at the firſt approach of the Engliſh. Brac L. 
was ſhocked and confounded. His followers, how. WW we 
ever eager to enrich themſelves, were tos diflolut: Bl an 
and too devoid of all ſenſe of military glory to en. an 
counter danger with ſteadineſs and perſeverance. WW pie 
No perſuafion could prevail upon them to attack u «a 
enemy, who had given ſuch proofs of ſavage vio ric 
lence: They retired with horrour, and ſought ther 
ſecurity among their countrymen in the city of Wi ge. 
Cork. ; | po! 
Id the mean time, Hugh de Lacy proceeded w cio 
the adminiſtration of his government with abilities bly 
and vigour. On his arrival at Dublin, he ſeems to wh 
have found the garriſon conſiderably diſtreſſed tor WF or: 
proviſions, which it was his firſt care to ſupply pre 
He made an incurſion into Connaught, ſay the Inh ten 
annaliſts, in order to deſtroy the churches of Clo WW ©: 
onaenoiſe ; which ſufficiently marks the purpoſe o ind 
his expedition to have been nothing elſe but to po-. anc 
ſeſs himſelf of the ſtores depoſited in theſe churches, Co 
and which he had now the ſanction of eccleſiaſtical WM ane 
authority to take for their juſt value. He retired, WW ap. 
ſay the fame annaliſts, for fear of the Iriſh chuets — 
More probably he had proceeded without any ho! WM tr 
tile intentions, and returned, becauſe he had obe as 
tained his object. The Iriſh, no leſs than his ow! Gif 
countrymen, had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his con-: cor 
duct; for his influence, fo far as it extended, 0 T 


emploxec 


| great adventurers in Ireland, diſpoſed him to ap- 
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employed in protecting them from oppoſition, {ot- Hanmer. 
tening their averſion to the new ſettlers, reconciling Sirald. 
them to civility, and teaching them the arts of peace. 
At the ſame time he was no leſs careful to guard 
againſt the inſidious and turbulent ſpirit of theſe 
natives, which injuſtice and oppreſſion had indeed 
frequently provoked, and which had frequently 
broken forth with a dangerous and deſtructive vio- 
lence. He ſtationed ſome of the braveſt of the 
original adventurers where they might be moſt ſer- 
viceable in guarding againſt incurſions. He was 
indefatigable in raiſing his forts in every part of 
Leinſter, as he had formerly in Meath; and theſe 
were entruſted to Engliſh lords of aſſured courage 
and fidelity. He adminiſtered juſtice with lenity 
and impartiality ; and is faid to have ſet the exam- 
ple of a politic coalition between the natives of 
each kingdom, by marrying the daughter of Rode- 
ric O'Connor. 

Bur the popularity naturally ariſing from the 
genius and ſpirit of his adminiſtration ſerved to ex- 
poſe him to envy and malignity. Doubts and ſuſpi- Benedict 
cions were ſuggeſted to Henry, and but too favoura- Neubr 
bly received. His jealouſy of a powerful ſubject, : 
which had operated peculiarly in the caſe of all the 


prehend that Lacy, inveſted as he was with ſo ex- 
tenſive a domain, and ſuch important powers, might 
make off his allegiance, and erect himſelf into an 
independent ſovereign. This lord was ſudden] 

and unexpectedly recalled to England ; and John, 
Conſtable of Cheſhire, and baron of Halton caſtle, 
and Richard de Peach, biſhop of Coventry, were 
appointed to the government of Ireland, ſtrangers 
to the country, and little qualified for this important 
truſt, Such miſtaken conduct might have proved 
as prejudicial to the intereſts of Henry, as it was 
diſnonourable to his policy, had not the errour been 
corrected within the ſhort ſpace of three months. 
the readineſs with which Lacy reſigned his ſtate, 


K 3 and 


and appeared before his royal maſter, the candid 
Which it afforded of his zeal and loyalty, diffipated 


Stanihurſt 


Ann. 
MSS. var. 
Hanmer. 


jutor, or rather an inſpector of his actions; which 
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explanation of his conduct, and the convidtion 


the ſuſpicions of Henry in a moment; and Lacy 
was again remanded to his government. Robert of 
Shrewſbury, a domeſtic chaplain, in whom the king 
placed peculiar confidence, attended him as a coad. 


Lacy himſelf is faid to have requeſted, that the 
king might be thus authentically informed of al 
his conduct, and his intereſts carried on, without any 

interruptions from ignorant or factious rumour. 
In'reſuming his government, Lacy putſued the 
ſame meaſures which had hitherto been attended with 
ſuch good effects; and while he was buſily employed 
in ſtrengthening and ſettling the province of Lein- 
ſter, John de Courcey with equal diligence continued 
to extend and to ſecure his ſettlements in the northern 
province, notwithſtanding the vigorous and obſti 
nate reſiſtance of the natives. They had taken 
every occafion to harraſs and diſtreſs him with the 
implacable reſentment of men impatient of his 
uſurpation, and determined in their revenge. They 
had repeatedly attacked, and claimed the honour of 
defeating him. Near the town of Newry in parti 
cular, a chieftain of Argial had provoked his re. 
ſentment, by deſtroying one of his ſhips, which had 
returned from England laden with ſtores and pro- 
viſions, and maſſacring the whole crew. John in- 
ſtantly collected a thouſand men, and marched againit 
the aſſaſſin; but ſoon learned that this ſcheme of 
outrage and cruelty was but a feint to draw hin 
from his faſtneſs, and that the northern chiefs lay 
ready to receive him at Dundalk, with an army of 
ſeven thouſand men. A council was held in this 
dangerous emergency ; and by the advice of Ar 
moric of St. Laurence (for Courcey himſelf ſeems 
to have had more valour than addreſs) a friar vas 
employed to aſſure the Iriſh leaders that a reinforce- 
ment had lately been received from England, whict 
| rendered 
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iid rendered the numbers of their enemy highly dns 
on dable. To aid this deception, the Engliſh forces 
ed were ſo diſpoſed as to make the beſt and moſt a- 
ey larming appearance in their march, and advanced 
of WI vith every mark of confidence and ſecurity. The 
ns WI Iriſh were thus effectually deceived, and fled with 
. precipitation, till topped by a deep and rapid river, 
ich in which ſeveral periſhed. But as the Engliſh pur- 
the ſued their advantage with an inconfiderate violence, Ann. 
al WF they turned, and engaging them in the fury of de- Lagen. 
n WW ſpar, obliged them to retire with conſiderable loſs ; MS. 
but by their own diforder and canfufion were unable 
the to improve their victory. If we are to believe the 
th Iriſh annaliſt, de Courcey loſt on this occaſion four 
ed hundred and fifty of his numbers; his enemies, but 


in. one hundred. Vet neither this, nor another action 
jd ill more decifive in favour of the Iriſh, could force 
rn him to relinquiſh his poſſeſſions. His progreſs was 
ſti retarded ; but his ſettlements were ſtill maintained, 
ten Souk excurſions from Thomond threatened to Ann. 


the to diſturb the peace of the Engliſh province ; but Anon. 


\r- ported againſt all his refractory vaſſals; yet, by the 


his were quickly repelled, without any conſiderable loſs, — 7 
ey In Deſmond the late partition of lands was. ſtill 1 
of maintained, without any apparent diſcontent. In 7 
t. Connaught, the attention of the Iriſh chieftains nn 
re- was confined to their own factious quarrels. The 1 
ad ſons of Roderic, thoſe implacable diſturbers of 00 i 
70+ government, had given a free courſe to their br Po 
in. ambition, and converted his whole territory into a Wo, 
nit ſcene of the moſt deſperate hoſtilities. No leſs "ny 
of than ſixteen young lords, heirs of the ruling fami- hid. my 
im lies in this province, fell in one battle. We do not : She 
ay learn that the unhappy Roderic ever ſolicited aſſiſt- H by 
of ance from the Engliſh government; though by his Y th 
E treaty with the king of England, he was to be ſup- al 
1 
ms puniſhment inflicted on his ſon, it ſeems to have i 
been conſidered as odious and abhorrent to public ii 
ce- virtue, to call in the Engliſh at all into the province, 1 
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or to admit them to any ſhare in their diſputes. A 
contrary conduct muſt have evidently given occaſion 
to the new ſettlers to extend their power and domi. 
nion. But the quarrels in Connaught, by finding 
employment for ſeveral turbulent Iriſh lords, and 
preventing them from making any incurſions 
through the territories of Meath, favoured the im- 
mediate obje& of Lacy's government, that of in- 
proving and defending the province of Leinfter, 
Here the effects of a wiſe and ſtrenuous adminiſtra- 
tion became every day more conſpicuous, in the 
peaccable and flouriſhing ſituation of the whole 
country. | | 

TRE winter of the year 1181 was diſtinguiſhed 
by the death of Laurence O' Toole, the prelate of 
Dublin; a man held in high reverence by his ſu- 
perſtitious countrymen, who have been more care. 
ful to preſerve the legends of his pretended mira 
cles, than the hiſtory of his political conduct. And 
yet we may collect from the ſhort and obſcure memo- 
rials of this period, that he took no inconfiderable 
part in thoſe conteſts which attended the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of the Engliſh power in his country. His 
father, a lord of ſome diſtinction in Leinſter, had 
been obliged to deliver him in his early years to 
king Dermod as an hoſtage, by whom he was aflign- 
ed to the cuſtody of the abbot of Glendalagh. 
Thus habituated to retirement and diſcipline, he 
ſoon acquired a taſte for a devotional and monaitic 
courſe. His monaſtic virtues recommended him to 
the high ſtation he enjoyed, in which the nobility of 
his birth, and ſanctity of his manners, engaged the 
attention and reſpect of all the higher orders cf bs 
countrymen, and neceſſarily involved him in public 
affairs. His temperance and purity were ſottencd 
by an extenſive hoſpitality, that virtue of peculiar 


praiſe in an unrefined age and country. His gueſts, 


while feaſted with the utmoſt magnificence and li- 
berality, ſaw the prelate himſelf adhering to the 


ſtricteſt rules of abſtinence and ſelf-denial. The 


infucnce 
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A influence which he thus acquired, he is ſaid to have 
n employed not only in regulating his church, and 
1- governing his clergy by the ſtricteſt diſcipline, but 
0 in moderating and compoſing the diſſentions of that 
id rabble of Iriſh lords, whoſe barbarous ambition 


ſpread anarchy and confuſion thro* their country. 
His oppoſition to the Engliſh intereſt was ſtrenuous 
and determined, ſo long as uppoſition could be made 
with any proſpect. of ſucceſs. To Roderic he prov- 


1 ed, not only a wiſe counſellor, but a diligent and 
he active emiſſary; and his patriotic zeal appears the 
le more amiable, as it was attended with the modera- 


tion of his eccleſiaſtical character, inſtead of being 
ed diſgraced by the treachery and cruelty of too many 


of of his countrymen, His love of his own nation-was 
u- ever predominant, even after he had found it neceſ- 
e. ſary to ſubmit to Henry. Deeply affected with the 
. arbitrary and iniquitous conduct of ſome Engliſh 
nd governours, he made a journey to this prince, pur- 
0 poſedly, to lay before him the injuries and oppreſ- 
dle fions which his countrymen ſuſtained. On this oc- 
la- caſion we are told, that an extraordinary and whim- 
is ſcal incident had well nigh proved fatal to this pre- 
ad late, He was officiating in the church of Canter- 
to bury, when a man of unſound mind, ſtruck ſud- 
n- WF denly by the circumſtances of the place, the appear- 
h. ance, and the occupation of the archbiſhop, ſeized 
he the thought of honouring him with the crown of 
ſic martyrdom ; and for this purpoſe aſſaulted him with 
to the utmoſt violence; nor was Laurence reſcued from 
of his attack till he had been deſperately wounded in 
the the head. The wretch was ſeized; and would have 
bis ſuffered capitally for this act of madneſs, had not 
lie the prelate interceded, and prevailed on the king to 
ed pardon him. From England he was ſummoned to 
iar the council of Lateran, in the year 1179, where, 
ts, by Henry's permiſſion, he attended; and although 
li- it be aſſerted that he was bound by a ſolemn oath 
" dot to attempt any thing on this occaſion derogatory 
lle | to 
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to the king's dignity and authority; yet he ſtil 


thought himſelf at liberty to diſplay his zeal againſt 
the injuſtice of the Engliſh governours in Ireland, 
and made the moſt affecting repreſentations in this 
council of the wrongs and calamities of his country. 
men. He is alſo ſaid to have ſo far influenced the 
fathers, that ſome decrees were made in favour of 


the Iriſh nation *. But this zeal was fo offenſive to 


Henry, that he ſent him a mandate forbidding him 
to return to his paſtoral charge; ſo that Laurence 
died an exile in Normandy. 2 Ns 

Hx was ſucceeded by John Comyn, an Engliſh. 
man, whom Henry nominated to the clergy of Dub- 
lin, and whoſe election was ratified by pope Lucius, 
with a confirmation of the grants made of the rights 
and poſſeſſions of the ſee T. The new prelate was 


choſen by the king as a man addicted to his inter- 


eſts, and who promiſed vigour and abilities no leſs 
in temporal affairs than thoſe of his particular func- 
tion. Men of abilities, indeed, both in war and 
politics, were now ſought out, and ſent to Ireland, 
to repair the lofles lately ſuſtained of ſome of the 
braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed of the original ad- 
venturers. Five years had elapſed ſince Cogan and 
Fitz-Stephen enjoyed their ſettlements in Deſmond. 


The latter, though deeply affected by the death of 


a favourite fon, ſeemed to have the proſpect of a 


peaceable repoſe provided for his old age. A ge- 


neral intercourſe with the Iriſh natives apparently 
reconciled him to the new ſettlers : he lived and 


conſorted with them in the utmoſt confidence, little 


ſuſpecting that malignity which lay concealed under 
. = - 


However this may be, Laurence was not inattentive to his 
own intereſts and thoſe of his ſee ; for he procured a confirmati- 
on from pope Alexander of all his rights and poſſeſſions to him 
and his ſucceſſors, by a brief dated Later. 120. K. Maij Indid. 
12% A. D. 1179. Pontif. 20"*, E Libro voc. Crede mihi, 


Tol. 80. 


+ Dat. Vellitri, Id. Ap. Indict. 15, 1182. Pontif. 1 o. Ibid. 
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Ch. 5. ENTRY 
the faireſt appearances of friendſhip. Milo de Co- 
gan, who had occaſion to hold fome conference with 
the citizens of Waterford, went toward Liſmore, 
the place appointed for their interview, attended by 
Ralph, another ſon of Fitz-Stephen, who had mar- 
ried his daughter. They were, by Ku EI” to 
have ſpent the next night at the houſe of an Iriſh- 
man called Mac Tire, with whom they had been 
particularly connected. But this wretch, who, at 
the very moment of his hoſpitable invitation, har- 
boured the moſt treacherous and bloody purpoſe, 
fell ſuddenly upon them in the midſt of their ſecu- 
rity, aſſaſſinated both Cogan and his ſon-in-law, 
with five others of their company, and fled to his 
countrymen to boaſt of this exploit, and to perſuade 
them to riſe up againſt the foreigners. Mac-Arthy 
inſtantly took arms; and renouncing allegiance to 
the Engliſh government, with the uſual levity of 
his countrymen, marched to Cork; where Fitz- 
Stephen was obliged, in the midft of grief and con- 
ſternation, to provide for his defence againſt an ene- 
my much ſuperiour in numbers, and obſtmately bent 
on his deſtruction. | 3 
Raymond Le Groſs, now ſeated in Wexford, 
was not jnattentive to his uncle's danger; and con- 
trived, by a ſmall embarkation of choſen troops, to 
reinforce the garriſon of Cork ; and by the terrour 
of his name, and the ſkill and vigour of his opera- 
tions, forced the men of Deſmond to raiſe the ſiege, 
and at length to ſubmit and ſue for peace: thus 
diſplaying to the laſt, a ſpirit ſuperiour to that of 
his rival, Hervey of Mountmorres, who about this 
time engaged in a religious life, and hid himſelf in 


a monaſtery, the uſual retreat of ſpleen and diſap- 


pointment. Fitz-Stephen was not ſenſible of this 
important ſervice. Grief, vexation, and fatigue, 
had proved too heavy for his years, and deprived 
the unhappy veteran of his reaſon. 


Lo ſupply the loſs ſuſtained in Deſmond, Henry Girald. 
tent Richard, brother to the late Milo de Cogan, Camb. 
| who 
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who led a choſen body of forces into Ireland; and 


was followed by Philip Barry, another brave com. 
mander, with a new and valuable reinforcement. 
Girald Barry, an eccleſiaſtic, better known by the 
name of Cambrenſis, attended his brother Philip iy 
this expedition, on whoſe abilities Henry had ſuch 
reliance, that he entruſted him with the tutelage of 


his fon John, and now ſent him to gain ſuch infor. 


mation, and to aſſiſt in ſuch diſpoſitions as might 
be convenient to this prince, deſtined to aſſume the 
reins of government in Ireland. For the fame pur. 
poſe was the archbiſhop of Dublin commanded to 
repair to his dioceſe. —_— 
Tus Engliſh eccleſiaſtics ſeem to have paſſed 
into Ireland with that ſovereign contempt of thoſe 
with whom they were to converſe, and that perfe& 
conviction of their own ſuperiority, which beſpeak z 


contracted mind, and which a contracted mind is 


not careful to conceal. While Cambrenſis ſeemed 
defirous to inform himſelf, from his Iriſh brethren, 
of the Rate and circumſtances of their eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution, he could not refrain from mortifying 
them by invidious obſervations on their church, 


which they were thus picqued to defend and extol 


with greater zeal. They recounted the illuſtrious 
acts ot thoſe holy men, whoſe piety and learning 
had adorned the church of Ireland, and the large 
catalogue of ſaints it had produced. Saints!“ 
ſaid Girald, with the utmoſt ſelf-ſufficiency, “ Yes, 
„ you have your ſaints; but where are your mat 
« tyrs ? I cannot find one Iriſh martyr in your Ca- 
e Jendar.” „Alas!“ replied the prelate of Caſhe|, 
who probably looked on the death of Becket as 1 
real martyrdom, © It muſt be acknowledged that 
« as yet our people have not learned ſuch enormous 
e ouilt, as to murder God's ſervants ; but now that 
« Engliſhmen have ſettled in our iſland, and that 
Henry is our ſovereign, we may ſoon expec 
« enough of martyrs to take away this reproaci 
% from our church.” © 

ARROGANCE 
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id ARROGANCE naturally begat hatred ; and recri- 
m. mination was the neceſſary conſequence of violent in- 
nt. vectives. In their ſynodical meetings, theſe pro- 
he feſſors of the religion of peace were chiefly em- 
iy ployed in all the bitterneſs of mutual,reproach. The 
ch abbot of Baltinglaſs preaching on the ſubject of cle- 
of rical continence, took occaſion to extol the exem- 


7 plary chaſtity of his brethren before they had been 
bt infected by the contagion of Engliſh foreigners ; 
he and deſcribed the libidinous exceſſes of theſe new 
ur. clergy, with an offenſive acrimony. He was an- 
to ſwered by Cambrenſis with ſtill greater acrimony, 
who, while he allowed the praiſe of chaſtity to the 
ed Iriſh eccleſiaſtics, charged their whole order with 
je revelling, falſhood, barbarity, treachery, and diſ- 


> ſimulation. The warmth which an Iriſh biſhop ex- 
T preſſed at ſuch virulence ſerved but to excite the b 
18 ridicule of the other party, who obſerved, with a 
ed contemptuous triumph, how ill ſuch ſpirit ſuited the 19 
en, effeminancy of his appearance. Contemptible as 1 
cal ſuch altercations may appear, they had a dangerous 1 
ing influence in propagating and fomenting animoſities 0 
ch, between two people, who, circumſtanced as they 1 
tol now were, could find their real intereſts only in a 1 
mY rational and equitable union. | | 1 
ing AND as if all meaſures were to be taken to pro- Girald. "3B 
roe voke the Iriſh natives to the utmoſt, Henry, with Hanmer. £7 
gan inſtability not very accountable in fo great a 5 
es, character, once more liſtened to the ſuggeſtions 1 
Ar- of thoſe who repreſented the dangerous pow- 1 
gf er of his Iriſh vice-gerent, his ambition, and his RY 
tel, alarming connection with the king of Connaught, bl 
8 2 recalled Lacy from his government, and appointed \ FRE 
hat for his ſucceſſor Philip de Braoſa, or Philip of Wor- e 
ous ceſter as he is called, a man whoſe ſole object was 11 
hat to enrich himſelf by plunder and oppreſſion. His 1 
hat firſt act of power was to wreſt ſome valuable lands = 
ect from proprietors who had purchaſed of Lacy, un- 1 
ach der pretence of appointing them for the king's pro- 1 
viſions. He marched through different parts of 1 
NCE the ws 
3 | | *þ 
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the kingdom with a formidable body of troops, en. 
forcing his exactions with the utmoſt vigour. At 


Armagh he ſpent fix days feaſting and revelling in 
mid-lent, to the great ſcandal of this ſeat of piety, 


and extorting money from the clergy with the moſt 
unrelenting ſeverity. In vain did the ſufferers 
plead, that by the articles of the ſynod of Caſhel 
they were exempt. from military exactions ; they 
had no reſource but to denounce the judgments of 
Heaven againft their ravager. A ſudden fit of fick- 
neſs, which ſeized him at his departure, was conf- 
dently declared to be the effect of ſuch denunciz- 
tions. An accidental fire in the quarters of Hugh 
Tirrel, one of his attendants, was converted into 
a miraculous puniſhment of his ſacrilege, in robbing 
one of the religious houſes of their furnace. This 
ignorant ſuperſtition ſerved to confirm the preju- 


_ dices, and enflame the averſion of the natives; en- 


1185. 


Bromp- 
ton. 
Hoveden. 


couraging them to hope, that they ſhould ſtill find 
2 occaſion to exterminate thoſe, who 
were the declared objects of Divine wrath. 

Bur the power which Philip exerciſed with ſuch 
odious violence was not of long duration; for prince 
John now prepared to exerciſe that authority in Ire. 
land, which Henry's late donation had conferred 
upon him. He received the order of knighthood 
from his father's hand ; and a ſplendid train was 
provided to attend him to his ſeat of government 
The Roman pontiff, who aſſumed the right of cre- 
ating kings, is ſaid to have formerly given Henry 
his permiſſion to appoint which ever of his ſons hc 
ſhould chuſe king of Ireland: and now the fame 11 
diculous arrogance was repeated, under the pre. 
tence of favour and indulgence to the Engliſh mo- 
narch, although he had but juſt refuſed to go to th: 
Holy Land, at the urgent inſtances of the pope 
A legate was ſent to England, who made a grad. 
ous tender of his ſervices to wait on the prince, anc 


to perform the ceremony of his coronation in Ire. 
land 
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land; preſenting him at the ſame time with a curi- 
ous diadem of peacock's feathers, hallowed by the 
benediction of the ſovereign pontiff. But Henry, 


who poſſibly diſliked this officious interference of 


the pope, when it was not neceſſary to his purpoſes, 
and poſſibly apprehended that too great exaltation 
might encourage his young ſon to ſuch acts of diſ- 
obedience as he had already experienced in his fa- 


mily, declined this gracious offer, and ſent John to Girald. 
his government without any additional title or cere- Camb. 


monial, but with a conſiderable force, and a mag- 
nificent attendance. | 

A company of gallant Normans in the pride of 
youth, luxurious and inſolent, formed the ſplendid 


and the favourite part of this prince's train; and 


were followed by a number of Engliſhmen, ſtrangers 
to the country they were to viſit, deſperate in their 
fortunes, the conſequence of a life of profligacy, 
and filled with vaſt expectations of advantage from 
their preſent ſervice. Thoſe hardy Welſhmen, who 
had firſt adventured into Ireland, and now attended 
to do homage to prince John, were but diſagreea- 
ble mates to his gay courtiers; nor had the young 
prince ſufficient judgment and experience to treat 


them with due attention. Glanville, a ſage and emi- Girald. 


nent lawyer, had been fent by Henry to aſſiſt and 
direct his ſon. Several grave ecclefiaſtics were alſo 


appointed to accompany him; and among theſe 
| Cambrenſis, who had acquired ſome knowledge of 


the ſtate of Ireland, and returned in order to attend 
his maſter. But men of ſage and reverend charac- 
ters were conſidered only as the formal appendages 
of a court, where a prince, yet in his boyiſh years, 
was engroſſed by young aſſociates, who flattered his 


evity, and provided for his pleaſures. The whole 


aſſembly embarked in a fleet of fixty ſhips, and ar- 
ved at Waterford after a proſperous voyage, fill- 
ing the whole country round with ſurprize and ex- 
pectation. | | | 

THE 
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8 - Tax fame of this embarkation had a happy in- 
Girald. fluence upon the .Iriſh chieftains, of whom ſeveral, 
the moſt refractory, now determined to do homage” 
to the king's ſon, terrified by the magnificent repre. 
ſentations of his force, and reconciled to ſubmiſſion 
by the dignity of his birth and ſtation. But thoſe 
native lords of Leinſter, who had ever adherred to 
the Engliſh government, were the firſt to pay their 
duty to the prince, and to congratulate his arrival, 
They quickly flocked to Waterford; and exhibited 
a ſpectacle to the Norman courtiers, which could 
not fail to provoke their contempt and ridicule, 
They ſaw men cloathed in a manner totally different 
| from their own, with hair of a different form, buſhy 
| | beards, and all the marks of what they readily pro- 
nounced to be rudeneſs and barbariſm. Theſe un- 
faſhionable: figures, who neither ſpake their lan. 
guage, nor were acquainted with their manners, ad- 
vanced with great eaſe through the glittering circle, 
and according to their own cuſtoms. and notions of 
reſpe&, attempted to kiſs the young prince. His 
attendants ſtepped in, and prevented this horrid 
4 violation of decorum, by rudely thruſting away the 
(0 Iriſh lords. The whole aſſembly burſt into peals of 
* laughter, plucked the beards, and committed var: 
ous perſonal indignities upon their gueſts and allies, 
to demonſtrate their own ſuperiour elegance of mat 
ners, and gratify the childiſh petulance of their mal: 
ter. Such were the tempers and underſtandings that 
were to regulate the affairs of a diſordered kingdom, 
to protect their adherents, to conciliate the un- 

friendly, and to reduce the diſobedient. 

THe Iriſh lords, amidf all this diſguſting plain- 
neſs and novelty of appearance, were ſpirited and 
proud tenacious of their ſtate, and of all men mol 

wid. impatient of the ſlighteſt mark of contempt. The) 

turned their backs upon the court, boiling with i. 

dignation; they met others of their countryme! 

haſtening to the prince; they related the —_— a 

el 
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1, Wl their own recef tion; they enflamed them to the 
e higheſt pitch of reſentment ; they returned to their 
». Wh habitations, collected their families and ſubſtance, 
in Wl and repairing, fome to the chiefs of Connaught, 
e others to thoſe of Thomond and Deſmond, enlarged 
to on the indignities they had ſuſtained, expreſſed their 
ir oun determined purpoſe of revenge, entreated the 
l. more powerful lords to unite bravely againſt an ene- 
e Wl ny poſſeſſed with an obſtinate and implacable aver- 
na fon to their whole nation, in deſpite of every con- 
le. ceſſion or ſubmiſſion; requeſting them ſeriouſly to 
nt confider what treatment they were to expect who 
y bad diſcovered any reluctance in yielding to the 
ro- Engliſn invaders, when thoſe who had been the firſt 
un. to fubmit, found their ſervices repaid with con- 
an ¶ temptuous infolence and outrage. The flame was 
ad. readily caught. The chieftains agreed, inſtead of 
cle. proceeding to do homage to prince John, to forget 
their private animoſities, to unite in ſupport of their 


His independence, and to bind themſelves in folemn 
rid NNeague to exert their utmoſt endeavours to free their 
the MWſcountry from theſe imperious foreigners. | 
8 of To enflame this dangerous ſpirit yet further, the 
-ari- ttendants of prince John thought themſelves every 
lies here privileged to harraſs and oppreſs. Even in 
nan the maritime towns, which king Henry had peculi- 
mal. ry reſerved to himſelf, new grants were pretended, 
that nd new claims advanced againſt the citizens, to 
Jom, eprive them of their poſſeſſions ; ſo that, inſtead 
un. f doing martial ſervice, theſe veterans were wholly 


engaged in vexatious litigation, to guard againſt 
he attempts of rapaciouſneſs and fraud. The Iriſh- 
en who had peaceably ſubmitted to live under 


moſt Nngliſh lords, and held the lands affigned to them 
Ther Mor their ſervices by Engliſh tenures, were treated 
th m ith ſtill leſs reſerve. They were at once driven 
-ymen om their ſettlements with the moſt diſdainful inſo- 
ner of "ce, to make way for theſe luxurious courtiers, or 

ther heir minions. They fled to the enemy with the moſt 


ancourous averſion to their oppreſſors; informed 
Wi. L Ko. them 
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them of the ſituation, and circumſtance of the Eng. 


liſh ſettlements ; taught them thoſe arts of wa, 


which they had learned by a long intercourſe with 

the foreigners, and directed where their attacks 

might be moſt effectual and diftrefling. * 
WaiLE the ſtorm of war was thus collecting, 


John kept his ſtate in idle pomp, and his attendants 


Rot. ant, 


penes 
Com. 


Midiæ. 
Girald. 
Camb. 
Ann. MS. 


indulged in their uſual exceſſes. The clergy fol: 
cited for grants to the church; the ſoldiers urged 
the neceſſity of defence. The religious houſe of 
Saint Thomas the Martyr received additional donz- 
tions; and three caſtles were ordered to be raiſe 
at Tipperary, Ardfinnin, and Liſmore, as a kind 


of barrier to the Engliſh province. But the noiſ 


of inſurrection ſoon became terrible to this young 
prince and his luxurious train. The alarm of hoſt 
lities and diſaſters poured in from every quarter, 
The lately erected caſtles, and other places of 
ſtrength occupied by the Engliſn, were ſuddenly at 
tacked. At Liſmore, Robert Barry was furprized 
and ſlain with his whole troop ; Ardfinnin was at: 
tacked by the prince of Limerick; the garriſon ſe 
duced into an ambuſh by the hopes of prey, and 
put to the ſword without mercy. The brave Ro. 
bert de la Poer was ſurprized and ſlain in Offory. 
Canton and Fitz-Hugh, two other Engliſh lords af 
diſtinquiſhed valour, met with the ſame fate in thei 
different quarters. Mac-Arthy of Deſmond march. 
ed againſt Cork; but was boldly oppoſed by Theo- 


bald Fitz-Walter, who had accompanied Fitz-An- 


delm into Ireland, and proved the founder of the 
noble houſe of Ormond. He is ſaid to have ſud- 
denly attacked the Iriſh prince while in conference 
with certain men of Cork at ſome diſtance from the 
town, and to have ſlain him with his whole part). 
Such multiplied incurfions could not but aftoniſh 


and confound the Engliſh government. The land 


was laid waſte; lamentations were every where 


heard, and affecting reports every day received of 


ſome carnage or commotion. Even in Meath, * 
| e 


als HEN r n.. 
the wiſe precautions of de Lacy had apparently ſe- 
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cured from danger, a deſperate inroad threatened 
th to lay waſte the whole diſtrict, and was with diffi- 
ks culty repelled by William Petit, a brave command- 
er, who ſent the heads of one hundred of the in- 
'o, WI vaders to Dublin. The only vigorous oppoſition 
nts to theſe incurſious was made by the original adven- 


turers ; for the Engliſh forces, which had lately ar- 
rived, were little accuſtomed to ſuch kind of war; 
nor were the heavy arms of a Norman knight well 
calculated to repel theſe ſudden and deſultory at- 
tacks, much leſs to purſue an enemy into their 
woods and moraſſes, who diſappeared as ſoon as 
ile they had executed their immediate purpoſe. - Af- 
ins ter ſome unſucceſsful attempts againſt their invaders, 
ſti theſe gay ſaldiers, ſmarting with loſs and diſgrace, 
ter. WH ſhrunk into their fortified towns, where they lived 
of Wi in riot, while the open country was a ſcene of ha- 
' at- vock and confufion. Tillage and cultivation were 
zel entirely at an end. The improvident young prince 
at- had laviſhed the ſums appointed to pay his army; 
1 - ſo that a dreadful dearth of proviſions threatened to 
and follow cloſe upon profuſeneſs, war, and luxury. 
Ro- Eionr months of diſorder had elapſed, before 
ory. Henry was fully informed of the dangerous ſituation 
of his Iriſh intereſts, and determined to recal young 
her i John from a government ſo weakly and wantonly 
ch: adminiſtered. The king had about this time been 
heo- Wi unhappily deprived of the ſervices of Hugh de 
Lacy. The late incurſions into Meath had not been Girald. 
the Wi repelled without conſiderable damage to his lands, Camb. 
ſud- WF which, when the country had been once compoſed, 
he was indefatigable in repairing. He proceeded 
without delay to rebuild the old, and to ere& new 
forts, in every ſituation which required ſtrength. 
Earneſtly intent on theſe important works, his cuſ- 
tom was to overſee the labourers, among whom were 
many of his Iriſh tenants, to point out their buſi- 
neſs, and oftentimes to labour in the trenches with 
is own hands, for their greater encouragement 
L 2 and 
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aud direction. One of theſe forts he was proceel 
bo. ing to erect at Dorrowe, or Derwarth, as the hiſt. 
tians call the place, upon the ſite of à venerabt 


— abbey. The Iriſh were ſhocked at ſueh profanation = 
of this antient ſeat of devotion,” a reſidence of * 
of their moſt, renowned ſaints; and the hatred of . 
their invader, enflamed by this ſuperſtition, operat 12 
ed upon one of the workmen even to a degree 0 a 
phrenſy. He ſeized the moment when Lacy vn "we 
employed in the trenches ; and as he ſtooped dom * 
to explain his orders, drew out his battle-ax, which = 
had been concealed. under his long mantle, and a — 

one vigorous blow ſmote off his head. He was to mn 
much favoured by his countrymen not to effect hi wy 
eſcape. The flame of inſurrection was inftantly n. = 
kindled in Meath: The news of Lacy's death wa A 
| eagerly ſpread abroad, and joyfully received. , The - 
Ibid. ignorant clergy repreſented it as an act of yengeance by 
executed by the holy Kolomb-kill on this fſacrileg- x x 

ous uſurper of his abbey, and ravager of Ir 2 
churches. The people were thus taught to exul cl 

and triumph in this - treacherous aſſaſſination; au "5 

the Iriſh inſurgents of all parts were confirmed and : N 

Girald. encouraged in their hoſtile purpoſes. As the robul - 
Camb. and boiſterous valqur of de Courcey ſeemed to bt 1 
Henry's beſt reſource in this dangerous ſituation af ! 

affairs, he was entruſted with the Iriſh government,; 3 

mw. and John returned to England with his giddy tran, WW vit. 
1109. Who ſeemed pleaſed to eſcape from a country of tur 1 
bulence and danger. 73112 1 7 
Dx Covrcty. thus left with the old adventurer, * 
proceeded to the buſineſs of war, for which he ws 

Hanmer. beſt calculated, with indefatigable vigour. In cot Mo 
junction with young Lacy, ſon to the late lord, he 

is ſaid to have taken ſevere vengeance for the mu lis 
N der of his gallant countryman. He kept his forces Wi ene 
amb. in continual action, repelling his invaders, and ter be 


rifying them by the fame of his valour, and the BN rege 
| ſpirit of his operations. And in this defenſive v pro 
(for to ſuch was he reduced) many circumſtances Bi kn 
concurtei BY =» 


a, 07 REN n. 149 
d. .ncurred to favour him, and to preſerve the Eng- 

5 liſh power from that total extirpation with which it 

de 1.14 been lately threatened. The native Iriſh, in all 

0 the miſchiefs they had wrought, acted from ſudden 
rats of paſſion and violence, which time naturally al- 

OW [:7cd. Their national pride ſtill made them too 

. inſenfible to the progreſs of the Engliſh, and the 
real conſequence of their ſettlements, even at the 
very time when they vowed the moſt deſperate at- 

an tempts againſt them. They who in the provinces 

ic not diſtant from the ſeat of Engliſh government, 
ee leaſt from their invaders, ſoon forgot the com- Ann. var. 
o mon danger, when not immediately impending, and MSS. 
u :urned their attention to thoſe particular quarrels 

e which ſtill raged among themſelves. In the nor- 
nern parts of Ireland, inſtead of bending their 

e hole force againſt the Engliſh ſettlements, the 

ner chicfs were engaged in the bloodieſt hoftilities againſt 

* each other. In Connaught, the rebellious ſons of 

i Roderic at length prevailgd, depoſed the unhappy 

ar gather, and obliged him 55 ſeek refuge from a life 

a ef turbulence and vexation, in the venerable mo- 

a naſtery of Cong. Old claims to the nominal ſove- 

bu rignty of Ireland were revived. One pretender Ann. 
— of the O'Loughlan family was depoſed; another Anon. 


ſucceeded, ended his ſhort career in a violent death, MSS. 
and his rival was reſtored; but falling in a ſkirmiſh 

al, nith one of the Engliſh garriſons of Ulſter, left the 

tu. fitile object of diſpute to produce new diſorders: 
Fations and local feuds were thus multiplied z and Ibid. 
in the rage of jealouſy and revenge, the weaker 


W party ſometimes ſought aſſiſtance even in the Eng- 
* ſiſh ſettlements. 

* Dr Courcey was thus better enabled to ſupport 
0" bis government againſt a divided and diſtracted 
7. enemy. But of a temper too bold and violent to 


* be long contented with acting on the defenſive, he 
reſolved to make an attempt upon the diſordered 


*. province of Connaught. He collected his braveſt Ipid. 
= 1 fights, and the moſt conſiderable part of his Eng- 
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liſh forces, and marched with more valour than cir. 
cumſpection, into a country where he expected ; 
complete conqueſt, without reſiſtance. He ſoon 
learned, however, that Connor Moienmoy, the 
reigning ſon of Roderic, and O'Brien, the Munſter 
prince, were preparing to attack him with numbers 


much ſuperiour to his own, and conſiderably im- 


proved both in arms and diſcipline, by their conteſts 
and intercourſe with the Engliſh. De Courcey wa 
at once determined, by this alarming intelligence, 
to put an end to his raſh adventure, by a ſpeedy 
retreat into Ulſter. But ſcarcely had he proceeded 
to the execution of his purpoſe, when he was in. 
formed that another powerful army lay in an advan- 
tageous ſituation, ready to oppoſe his progreſs 
He returned to his former camp, when the confe- 


derate army of Connaught and Thomond immedi. 


ately appeared, and threatened to overwhelm. him, 
The courage of the Engliſh was here put to a ſe. 
vere trial. The enemy preſt upon them; nor did 
they repel their am aſſaults without conſider- 
able loſs. Their only hopes were to ſecure a re; 
treat; and in forcing their way through the Inh 
army, ſeveral of their brave knights were ſlaughter 


ed; a retreat, however, was effected; and the ene. 


my were contented with the glory of driving 
Courcey from the province. | 

Tris diſgrace of the Engliſh arms (for ſuch it 
was eſteemed by thoſe who were,not judges of the 
merit of this retreat) encouraged the chieftains ot 
Ulfter and Argial to attack the Engliſh ſettlements 
in their territories. A ſurvivor of the family of 
O'Loughlan fell in his raſh attempt on one of the 


garriſons of Ulſter. O'Carrol, the Iriſh prince af 


Argial, was defeated in a like attack; and the chief. 
tain of Fermanagh, his aſſociate, ſlain in the pur- 


ſuit. To ſuppreſs theſe petty commotions, de Cour. 


cey marched once more into Ulſter ; ſtormed and 
burned the town of Armagh, where his enemies had 


aſſembled, terrified them by the violence of his ex: 
At ecution, 


his, HEN NN H. 


ecution, and re-eſtabliſhed an appearance of tran- 


quillity through the whole province, without any op- 
poſition from his enemies of Connaught. Here 
Connor Moienmoy fell by the hand of an aſſaſſin 
hired by his own ambitious brother. This brother 
was flain in revenge by a fon of Connor; and the 
province once more involved in anarchy and flaugh- 
ter, the dreadful conſequences of unnatural rebelli- 
on among the ſons of 'Roderic. And thus by his 
own vigour, and the diffentions of his enemies, 
John de Courcey was enabled to maintain the au- 
thority of Engliſh government; and to ſupport the 
acquifitions already made in Ireland, by vigilance 
and courage, 3 not to extend them by recon- 
cling thoſe who ſubmitted with a ſullen rancour, 
or ſubduing the more open and avowed contemners 
of his authority, „ 5 
Sven was the fituation of affairs in Ireland, when 
Henry the ſecond, harraſſed by the treachery of his 
vaſſals, the machinations of France, and the diſobe- 
dience and revolt of his ſons, funk under thoſe ac- 
cumulated vexations which he had fo long ſupport- 
ed with magnanimity and vigour, and died at Chi- 
non, in July of the year 1189; a prince, whom 
impartial judgment and reflection muſt rank among 
the firſt charaers of hiſtory. They who conceiye 
that rightful power muſt ever have a pure and right- 
{ul origin, have been at conſiderable pains to defend 
tis invaſion of Ireland upon the principles of juſ- 
ice; and haye ſupported his claims to the ſove- 
rgnty of this country with a ſeriouſneſs and ſo- 
emnity as ridiculous as the pains which their anta- 
goniſts have taken to invalidate them. Henry 
himſelf was too diſcerning to ranſack the fabulous 
ſtories of Britain, or the forged annals of the Sax- 
0n reigns, or to recur to the formal donations of 
tte pope, for any other purpoſe but to give his en- 
terprize ſome colour of pretence, or ſome degree of 
plauſibility with the vulgar, the prejudiced, and the 
'perſtitions, But whatever were the original pre- 
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tences for his enterprize, the ambition of his youth 


vantage to a diſordered nation, had the incidents of 
his reign permitted him to effect a real conqueſ, 
and 55 conſequence. the eſtabliſhment of a wiſe and 
equitable form of government in Ireland. | 

CIRCUMSTANCED as he was, upon the firſt ay. 
plication. of the Leinſter prince, S 


de Leinſter p e only prudent 
meaſure he could have taken, was to encourage pri. 


— * 


vice. Their rapid progreſs might, in time, have 
completed the ſubjection of the whole country. But 
the acquiſition . would have been their own. The 
policy of Henry is, therefore, not impeached by 
diſcouraging and controuling them. His perſonal 
appearance in Ireland promiſed a ſpeedier and more 
effectual eſtabliſhment of his dominion, had he been 
ſuffered to continue there. Nor can we reflect, with. 


Henry, was diverted from a purpoſe of ſuch real 
moment, by the contemptible inſolence of a pope, 
and the diſobedience of an; ungrateful ſon. The 
meaſures he purſued, in conſequence of this fatal in- 
terruption, were thoſe of good policy controuled by 
neceflity ; but ſuch as neither tended to allay his 
jealouſy of the growing power of his vaſſals, nor yet 
to advance the progreſs of their arms. Extenſive 
grants and privileges, neceſſary as they might have 
been, tended to create independence. A change of 
deputies, and a ſucceſſion 7 new ſettlers, raiſed jei- 
louſies and animoſities between the Engliſh them- 
ſelves. The original adventurers were piqued at 
the partiality ſhewn to the new ſettlers ; the nes 
ſettlers envied the original adyenturers ; and the 
conſequence might have proved fatal, had not their 
enemies been ſtill more diſunited. The very terms 
of his treaty with Roderic O'Connor ſhew, that 
Henry was obliged to yield to the neceſſity of his 
affairs, and to accommodate the tranſactions in Ire- 
land to his more preſſing intereſts. At leaſt, it“ 
Is . 5 | more 
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more honourable to his policy, to ſuppoſe that his 
original purpoſe., was ſomething of greater value 
than to acquire a ſovereignty marked by nothing 

but a formal homage, and an inconſiderable tri- 
CAMBRENSIS calls his hiſtory of the tranſactions 
now related, that of the Conqueſt of Ireland; a 
ridiculous flattery. of his maſter Henry, which has 
frequently been echoed by ſucceeding writers. The 


court chaplain of the twelfth century may be par- 


doned ; but when the profeſſor of laws in the eigh- 
teenth,. aſſerts in form that Ireland was conquered 
by Henry the ſecond, and hence proceeds to eſtabliſh 
the formidable rights of conqueſt, - it may not be 
impertinent to ſtate the real matter of fact. And 
thus 1t ſeems to be. 5c 
Sor Engliſh lords, with their vaſſals, engage 
in the ſervice of an exiled prince in one of the Iriſh 
provinces. They have towns and lands aſſigned to 
them for their ſervice, in aſſiſting him to recover his 
dominions. They reſign their acquiſitions to Hen- 
rv, and are again inveſted with moſt of them, which 
they conſent to hold as his liege ſubjects, by the 


uſual Engliſh tenures. Henry, on his part, promiſ- 


ing that theſe his ſubjects - in their new ſettlement, 
ſhall, with all their dependencies, enjoy the advan- 
tage of their old conſtitution, and be governed by 
the laws of England. Several of the Irith chiefs alſo 
ſubmit to pay homage and tribute to Henry; and 
in conſequence of their ceſſions receive his promiſe 
to enjoy their other rights and privileges. Roderic, 
who claims a ſuperiority over the others, after hav- 
ing bidden defiance to the Engliſh monarch for a 
while, at length, by a treaty regularly conducted and 
executed, engages on his part to become his liege- 
man, and to pay him tribute z on which condition 
it 18 expreſly ſtipulated that he ſhall enjoy his rights, 
lands, and ſovereignties, as fully as before the kin 
of England ever appeared, or interfered in Ireland. 
No contracts could be more explicitly or preciſely 
| aſcertained, 
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aſcertained. Accordingly, the Engliſh adventurers 
govern their diſtrict by their own model; the native 
chiefs, through far the greater part of Ireland, act 
independently of the Engliſh government; make 
war and peace, enter into leagues and treaties 
amongſt each other; puniſh malefactors, and govern 
by their own antient laws and cuſtoms. It requires 
but a moderate attention to the records of theſe 
times, to know what degree of real power Henry 
acquired in Ireland; and but a moderate ſkill in 
politics to decide what rights he acquired either 
over the Engliſh adventurers, or the native Iriſh, 
by his federal tranſactions with each; whether we 
conſider the grounds of his invaſion, or the nature 
and extent of their ſubmiſſions, or the purport of 
his ſtipulations. 

Rich Ax, on his acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 
land, was too much engaged, by more brilliant ob- 
jects, to enquire minutely into the royal claims in 
Ireland; and too indulgent to his brother John to 
queſtion the power and authority he derived from 
his father's grant, and exerciſed in this country. 
The ſtyle which John now aſſumed was that of 
John, earl of Moreton, and lord of Ireland. By 


this latter title he had formerly granted lands to the 


Chartæ 
ant. penes 
Com. 
Midiæ. 


Ibid. 


monaſtery of Saint Thomas the Martyr at Donoure, 
as well as the cuſtoms of beer and mead, which, as 
it is expreſſed in the charter, he uſed to receive 
from the publicans of Dublin. And one of the 
firſt acts of authority which he now exerciſed, was 
to grant to this religious houſe a tenth of the re- 
venue of his city of Dublin, as it is expreſly called. 
By another charter it was inveſted with ſeveral pri- 
vileges and poſſeſſions, with immunities from all 
exactions and ſecular ſeryices, excepting only ii 
hits que ad regiam corcnam pertinent; with a power 
of holding a court for all pleas and complaints, 
niſi de biis que ad regian coronam ſpectaverinl. 10 
the city of Dublin he granted franchiſcs ind liber- 
ties, to be held of him and his heirs. ah" 
anus 


lands to be held by knights ſervice, of him and his Lib. Nig: 
heirs, with liberties and free cuſtoms, and with a 2 
reſervation of church- lands, donations of biſhop- Ant. Lit. 
ricks and abbies, and pleas belonging to the crown. Patent. 
He confirmed a grant of lands to the abbot of Lib. nig. 
Glendalagh, and united the ſee of Glendalagh to ma 
that of Dublin. The deputies appointed to govern Regiſt. 
in Ireland during the reign of Richard, were ap- vocat. 
pointed by John; as we learn from the monitory _ 
of pope Innocent III. addreſſed to John, in which Epiſt _ 
he calls Hamo de Valoniis Officialis nobilis, viri co- ce. Edit. 
mitis de Mauritania, and commands him to oblige a Baluz. 
this his miniſter to reſtore whatever he had taken 
from the church of Leighlin. Hoveden alſo calls 
Hamo de Valoniis & ceteros cuſtodes Hiberniæ, ho- 

ines comitis Fohannts fratris Ricardi regis Angliz. 

W ſee then what eſſential acts of power John 


exerciſed in Ireland, during the reigns of his father 


and of Richard. Yet whatever pompous idea the 
name of lord of Ireland may convey, he was certainly 

lord of Ireland in no other ſenſe, than the Engliſh 
governours appointed by Henry had been gover- 
nours of Ireland. In the parts of this kingdom 

not immediately poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, his 
authority was not acknowledged even by fo- 
reigners. For when king Richard had prevailed 

on the pope to ſend his legate, in order to ſolicit Math. 
contributions for his expedition to the Holy Land, Paris. 
this legate was commiſſioned to exerciſe his juriſ- 
dition in England, Wales, and thoſe parts of Ire- 

land, in which John, earl of Moreton, had power 

and dominion. John himſelf ſpeaks in the ſame _ 
manner; for in his charter of franchiſes to the T0 
citizens of Dublin, he grants them immunities, not Dublin 
through all Ireland, where they could not be ac- 
knowledged or enjoyed, but, as he expreſſes it, 

per totam terram & poteſtatem meam. And Eva, 
the heireſs of king Dermod, ſpeaks with ſtill more _ 
preciſion, She confirms the grants made to the ſee Crede 


of mihi. 
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of Dublin by earl John, and other good men of 


L“einſter, the proper and immediate ſeat of Engliſh 


Wullz John eſerved the exerciſe of the above. 


mentioned powers to himſelf, the adminiſtration of 


Hanmer. 


affairs in Ireland, and the ſupport of his authority 


in this kingdom, were entruſted! to the Engliſh de- 


puties. On the acceſſion of Richard, Hugh de 


Lacy the younger had fo effectually recommended 


himſelf to earl John, that he was enabled to ſup- 


plant de Courcey, and obtained his government, 


The rough uncourtly ſoldier could not conceal his 


indignation to find the merit of his ſervices thus 
ſlighted. He retired to Ulſter, reſolving to avail 
himſelf of the grants he had received from Henry, 


and to confine his attention to his own immediate 


intereſts, as a private adventurer. By detaching 
himſelf from the new deputy, he betrayed the real 
weakneſs of. the Engliſh government, a ſyſtem of a 
fair and plauſible appearance, but unable to ſupport 


the jealouſies and conteſts of rival lords. The Iriſh 


natives were not inſenſible of their advantage; nor 
had the national ſpirit, thought —— 
ed, been yet entirely extinguiſhed by their private 
quarrelss. | | 

AMoNG the ſurvivors of the rebellious houſe of 
Roderic O*Connor, Cathal, ſurnamed the Bloody- 


Handed, now ſtood higheſt in the eſteem of his 


countrymen ; 
\ 


E regiſtro vocato Crede Mihi, fol. go. 
© Omnibus tam præſentibus quam futuris, ad quos preſen 


charta pervenerit. Eva comitiſſa hæres regis Dermitii, ſalutem. 
e Noverit univerfitas veſtra me, pro ſalute anima meæ & do- 


mini mei comitis Ricardi & anteceſſorum, conceſſiſſe, & præ- 


ſenti charta confirmaſſe Deo & ecleſiæ Dublinienſi, & Johanni 

juſdem eccleſiæ archiepiſcopo, & ſucceſſoribus ſuis; omnes poſ- 
Eſſones & eleemoſynas, tam in eceleſiaſticis quam in mundanis 
tenementis, quas eis comes Johannes & alii boni viri de Lagenta, 
pia largitione contulerunt. Et volo quod præfata eccleſia, e: 
ejuſdem eccleſiæ archiepiſcopi eas teneant & habeant libere, 
quicte, & honorifice, & integre, cum omnibus pertinentis ſuis, in 


perpetuam eleemoſynam, ſicut charta donatorum teſtantur, 
T eſtibus, &c.” | hos 
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countrymen; and by the aſſiſtance of a powerful 


faction had been inveſted with the royal dignity of 
Connaught. An elevation obtained by intrigue 


and violence, was to be ſupported hy thoſe qualities 5 


which ſtrike the multitude moſt: forcibly. Cathal 
ſoon diſcovered an extraordinary paſſion for military 
glory; declared himſelf reſolved to aſſert the anti- 
ent honours of his family, his province, and his 
country; and particularly breathed the moſt deſpe- 
rate and determined vengeance againſt thoſe fo- 
reigners who had uſurped ſome of the faireſt poſ- 
ſeſſions in the nation, deformed the land, and in- 
ſulted the inhabitants by their caſtles.and fortificati- 
ons, and threatened to extend their oppreſſions 
through the whole iſland. Applauſe and popularity 
were the conſequence of ſuch declarations. His 
provincials admired, and therefore followed and 
obeyed him with an alacrity not always commanded 
by the mere regal title. The chiefs of Munſter 
reſpected a young warrior, who promiſed to lead his 
countrymen to victory and glory. They readily 
conſented to form an alliance with him. That they 
might act with more vigour againſt a common enemy, 


157 


the lords of Thomond and Deſmond agreed to Ann. 
bury their old quarrels in oblivion, and to conclude Innisf. 
a formal treaty of peace upon amicable and equita- MSS. 


ble terms. | 

Dr Courctxy,, who perceived the rifing ſtorm, 
was ſolicitous to ſtrengthen his ſettlements in Ulſter, 
which were threatened with a formidable attack. 
He could expect no ſuccour from de Lacy, and 
therefore determined. to colle& all the forces he 
could command of his own immediate followers. 
Armoric of Saint Lawrence, his truſty friend and 


Hanmer. 


counſellor, was inſtantly called off from ſome petty Mss. 
enterprize, in which he had engaged, and marched Lambeth. 
without delay to the aſſiſtance of de Courcey, with p- Ne. 


2 little body of two hundred foot, and thirty caval- 
ry. Cathal, through part of whoſe province they 
were 


628. f. 52. 
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were to march, was informed of their motions, and 


reſolved to intercept them. The brave Engliſh 


knight ſoon found'he had incautiouſly fallen into an 
ambuſh, where an army, vaſtly ſuperiour to his own 
inconſiderable troop, lay ready to deſtroy him. TO 


contend with any hope of ſucceſs would be madneſs, 


to ſurrender, diſhonourable and dangerous. In this 
deſperate emergency the love of life ſo far prevailed 
upon the cavalry, that they reſolved to truſt to the 
fleetneſs of their horſes before they were entirely 


ſurrounded, and leave their companions to their 


fate. The infantry were ſoon informed of this re- 


ſolution ;. and, with the brother of Armoric at their 


head, gathered round their companions, and re- 
proached them with their ignoble purpoſe ; remind- 
ed them of the many toils and dangers in which 


they had ſupported each other, the friendſhips and 


affinities they had mutually formed, the attach- 
ment and fidelity they had mutually experienced 
from each other; conjuring them by every tender 
and affecting motive not to diſgrace their former 
conduct, nor to abandon their fellow-ſoldiers and 
their brethren to the fury of a barbarous and re- 
vengeful enemy. The heroic ſpirit was readily 
excited. Armoric drew his ſword, and plunged it 


into his horſe; the cavalry followed his example, 


and with one voice declared that they would ſhare 
the fate of their companions; that death was nov 
inevitable, and that they would meet it boldly with 
their weapons in their hands, rather than ſtain their 
honour, by ſubmitting to the mercy of an enemy 
they had ſo often vanquiſhed. | | 
Mex thus determined are dangerous antagoniſts. 
They proceeded to the execution of their purpoſc 
with firmneſs and compoſure. Two, the youngeſt 
of their body, were ordered to retire to a neighbour- 
ing eminence, there to view the engagement, and to 
bear a faithful report to John de Courcey of the 


conduct of his friends in this their laſt hour of 


deſperate 
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deſperate encounter. The reſt. marched forward 
with a confidence aſtoniſhing to the Iriſh army. 
Cathal at firſt imagined that they muſt have received 
a formidable reinforcement, and that he was now 
to engage a regular army; but ſoon found this 
little troop in the midſt of his collected forces, with- 
out ſupport or reſource. They ruſhed. deſperately 
upon the enemy ; they forced their way with terri- 
ble havock through the crowds of their aſſailants, 
of whom a thouſand are ſaid to have fallen under 
their furious impreſſion. As they were completely 
armed, they ſuſtained repeated onſets before they 
could be wounded; and the wounded till obſtinate- 
ly perſevered in ſupporting and encouraging each 
other, till they fell under the oppreſſion. of a conteſt 
ſo deſperate, not one deigning to ſurvive the car- Mss. 
nage. An advantage gained with ſuch difficulty, Lambeth. 
and ſo little honour, was yet ſufficient for the levity 1 : 
and vanity of Cathal. He founded an abbey upon a, Ni. 
the field of action, called de Colle Victoriæ; and Abb. 
by this weak and inconſiderate mark of triumph MSS. 
raiſed a trophy to the romantic valour of his ene- 
mies. | 

Taz reports of inſurrections and confederacies 
were ſoon conveyed to England, and alarmed earl 
John, amidſt the ſtill more intereſting ſchemes of 
tis ambition, for the ſecurity of his Iriſh govern- 
ment. To encreaſe the public confuſion and diſtreſs 
in this kingdom, the city of Dublin was almoſt to- 
tally deſtroyed by an accidental fire ; and the neigh- 
bouring diſtricts were infeſted by robbers, who an- Hanmer. 


noyed the inhabitants without reſtraint or correc- 
tion *, | 


Doctor Hanmer has preſerved an old tradition, importing, 
that on the diſperſion of the troop headed by the famous Robin 
Hood, ſome of his followers fled to Ireland as a place of diſ- 
order, and of conſequence fitted for their ſhelter as well as the 
practice of their uſual violences; that, of theſe, one known 
among the old popular rhymers of England by the name of 
Little John, appeared publicly in Dublin, and aſtoniſhed the 
inhabitants by his feats of archery, until his robberies became ſo 

| notorious 
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Pot 10 diſorders, and the alarm of wars and 
commotions, ſerved to caſt a ſuſpicion of ſome 
want of abilities and vigour on the adminiſtration 
of de Lacy! William Petit was ſubſtituted in his 
place, and was ſoon ſucceeded by William, earl 
marſhal of England. This nobleman had married 
Iſabella, daughter to earl Strongbow, by the prin. 
ceſs of Leinſter; and of conſequence was inveſted 
with large poſſeſſions in Ireland; a circumſtance 
which ſeems to have made him the readier to accept 
his preſent charge. A nobleman ſo connected with 


- —— — — 


the country was likely to be received with favour; 
| and the dignity of his rank and character promiſed 
f weight and conſequence to his adminiſtration. 
; AnD a government of extraordinary vigour was 
now abſolutely neceſſary. The prince of Con- 


naught had by his late ſucceſs, which was induſtri- 
..., -,.. oufly magnified, raiſed a dangerous ſpirit among the 
Iriſh chiefs, his confederates. Daniel O'Brien, the 
reigning prince of Thomond, that he might not be 
outdone by his countryman and ally, levied a con- 
fiderable force, and declared hoſtilities againſt the 

| Ann, Engliſh borderers. The contending parties encoun- 
Inisf. tered at Thurles, where victory declared in favour 
{ 
q 


ooo CI ͤ— 


MSS. | of the troops of Thomond. * This diſgrace, - how- 

ever, did not prevent the Engliſh from continuing 

=_ the war, en the territories of O'Brien, and 
| erecting ſeveral forts to keep their enemies in awe, 
| and to ſecure their own ſettlements. They even 
extended their depredations inte Deſmond, where 

, the Iriſh leaders, notwithſtanding all their boaſted 
t ſchemes, proved unable to oppoſe their invaders; 
and while they ſubmitted to ſee their country forti- 
fied againſt themſelves, found no better pretence to 

palliate this ſupineneſs, than to charge their late 

ally, the prince of . Thomond, with perfidy, in ſe- 


cretly 


notorious and provoking, that he was driven for ſafety into 
Scotland. . 
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cretly favouring and aſſiſting the common enemy. 
Such ſuſpicions might have I e a bloody con- 
teſt between the provincial chiefs, had not the effects 
been prevented by the death of Daniel O'Brien ; 
an event which gave new confidence to the Engiiſh, 


and enabled them, in the confuſion of the province, 


and the diſtractions ariſing from a conteſted ſucceſ- 
fon, to pierce into the very heart of Thomond. 
If we are to believe the Inſh-annalifts, they exer- 
ciſed the utmoſt cruelties in their triumphant pro- 
greſs, and eſpecially upon the family of O'Brien; 
one of whoſe ſons was blinded, and another drag- 
ged from ſanctuary, and maſſacred in the fury of 
their reſentment. Such repreſentations might be 
at once rejected as the forgeries of national preju- 
dice and averſion, did not the abbot of Peterborough 
expreſsly declare, that the ſucceſſor of O'Brien was 
deterred from ſubmitting to the Engliſh by the 
miſeries of ' his people, and the' barbarities exerciſed 
by their invaders. pen my 
Bur an advantage ſo ſhamefully abuſed was not 
of long duration. Cathal, the'Connaught prince, 
was informed of the bloody progreſs of his enemies, 


and entered Munſter at the head of a formidable 


army, which the Engliſh were utterly unable to op- 
poſe. They retired precipitately at his approach ; 
and Cathal, with all the triumph of a victorious 


| prince, raſed their caſtles to the ground, to the ſur- 


prize and admiration of his countrymen, who ex- 
pected nothing leſs than the utter exterpation of 
their enemies from a young warriour, in all the pride 
of fortune and popular favour. But this chief, 
who had neither judgment to concert, nor real 
power to execute any maſterly plan for the ſubver- 
on of the Engliſh eſtabliſhments, contented him- 
ſelf with the honour of defying and inſulting the 
enemy, and retired to his province, leaving them ta 
repair the havock he had made. And ſcarcely had 
they attempted this neceſſary work, when, they 
found themſelves again expoſed to the attacks of 

Vor. J. M Mac- 
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| Mac-Arthy of Deſmond ; who with a valour le 


glaring, but more determined than that of Cathal, 


n. led his forces againſt the Engliſh upon their return 


to Munſter, defeated them in the field, and purſued 
his advantage till he had driven them out of Lime. 
rick, and confirmed his ſuperiority, by twice defeat. 
ing their attempts to recover this important place. 

| CorkE was now the only conſiderable poſt of 
ſtrength in Munſter, which remained in the poſſel. 
fion of the Engliſh. And as the garriſon were ſur. 
founded by their enemies of Deſmond,, it was not 
poſſible for them to ſubſiſt, much leſs to maintain 
their ſtation, without ſome powerful ſupport. The 
occaſion was too ſtriking not to command the at. 
tention of the Engliſh government. A confiderz 
ble force was detached into the South to check the 


dangerous progreſs of the enemy; yet not ſuffic- 


ently numerous to encounter the Deſmonians, nov 
reinforced by the troops of Connaught, headed by 
their warlike prince, thoſe of O'Loughlan, chief of 
the antient houſe of the northern Hi-Nial, and thoſ 
of ſome other Iriſh lords. The Engliſh army re- 
ceived a total defeat; and the garriſon of Corke, 
cut off from all reſources, ſeemed deſtined to im- 
mediate deſtruction, But the ſecret jealouſies of 
their enemies ſerved to ſuſpend their — Cuthal 


and O'Loughlan, the heads of two great rival 


houſes, however they appeared to unite in one com- 
mon cauſe, envied and hated each other. The ri 
ing fame and power of Cathal were particularly 
offenſive to a competitor filled with the pride of 
family, impatient of his preſent inferiority, and ſen- 


' fible that the current of ſucceſs could not fail to 


ſwell the power and influence of the prince of 
Connaught. In the ſpleen of jealouſy and envy, 
he practiſed ſecretly with Mac-Arthy; and to the 


utter confuſion and aſtoniſhment of the confederate 


army, prevailed on him to raiſe the ſiege of Cork. 
The Engliſh garriſon were thus ſaved from _ 
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diate deſtruction; but without ſuccours or provi- 
fons, cut off from all intercourſe with their country- 
men, and perpetually harraſſed by their enemies, 
ey were in a ſhort time obliged to capitulate; 
and Corke was ſurrendered to the prince of Deſ- 
mond. 3 L251 | 

Taz loſs of this important place too plainly in- 
licated the weakneſs of a government, which could 
not even defend thoſe maritime towns that king 
enry had reſerved to himſelf as of greateſt con- 
quence. The feeble attempts made to regain the 


> > 25,15 3 &> © 


* . 


un Engliſh interefts in Munſter ſerved only to diſcover 

he e real ſuperiority of their enemies. Though 

at aiſſentions in the family of O'Brien, and the am- 

a. bitious deſigns of one of the ſons of Daniel to 

the BW:oplant the rightful heir, gave the Engliſh an op- Ibid. 

il SWportunity of again invading Thomond; and al- 

though repeated attempts were made upon the ter- 

iy of Deſmond, yet the whole effect of ſuch 

of xpeditions was to waſte and ravage the country, 0 
oſe Without any acquiſition of real and permangnt ad- N 
re- Wantage. | | 5 4 
ke, — was the progreſs of events, during the ad- 


iniſtration of the earl marſhal; when Hamo de 
'alois was appointed to ſucceed him in the year 


tha 19), a period of the utmoſt public confuſion and 
wal fress; when John de Courcey, and Hugh de 
om Lacy, were employed in their reſpective provinces; 
nb ndependent of the Engliſh government, almoſt all 
* unſter evacuated by the Engliſh, and the province 


of Leinſter with difficulty maintained. To ſupply 
e urgent neceſſities of a diſtreſſed and enfeebled 
government, Hamo could deviſe no more immediate 
ind effectual expedient than an invaſion of the ec- 
leſiaſtical poſſeſſions. He began his adminiſtration 
poſſibly by the inſtruction of earl John) with ſeiz- 
ng ſeveral lands which had been granted to the ſee 
o Dublin; an act of violence the moſt odious and Hoveden. 
offenſiye, at a time when the rights of eccleſiaſtics 
ere accounted infinitely more ſacred than thoſe of 
M 2 other 
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other ſubjects. Comyn, the archbiſh een 
nearly intereſted; not to inveigh againſt ſuch uſurpy. 
tion with the utmoſt; hitterneſs. He remonſtrated, 
he expoſtulated, he denounced the vengeance d 
heaven againſt the abominable ſacrilege, yet without 
redreſs. He profeſſed to conſider ſuch obſtinacy a 
a violent expulſion from his paſtoral charge, and 
refolved to abandon his dioceſe, rather than ſeem 00 
acquieſce in» the profane uſurpation of its rights, 
He repaired to his cathedral, in all the ſolemn a. 
fliction of a confeſſor weighed down by perſecution, 
Books, chalices, images, and all the gaudy appars 
tus of public ſervice were removed. With a {tran 
of blaſphemous hypocriſy. he ordered the crucifix 
to be crowned with thorns, and laid proſtrate onthe 
ground, (as if the paſſion were renewed, and the 
majeſty. of heaven dethroned by a conteſt about the 


_ paltry property of an eccleſiaſtic) and laying the 
tremendous ſentence of interdi& upon his diocels, 


departed from the kingdom. A miracle was de. 
viſed, to affect the minds of the ignorant and ſuper 
ſtitious ſtill more deeply. One of thoſe proſinte 
crucifixes was ſhewn, with all the marks of agony 
impreſſed upon it ; the face inflamed, the eyes drop 
ping tears, the body covered with ſweat, and blood 
and water iſſuing from its ſide. The exiled pre- 
late received this wonderful declaration of heaven 
in his favour, ſolemnly atteſted by his clergy, to be 
laid before the Roman pontiff. Yet his enemies 
were ſtill obdurate. His ſuffragans were too anx 
ous for the preſervation of their own properties t 
provoke the civil government, by eſpouſing tht 
quarrel of their metropolitan . His earneſt ap 
plications to earl John, and thoſe to king Richard, 


* Hamo did not confine his depredations to the fee of Dublin 
When that of Leighlin became vacant, he would not ſuffer the 
abbot of Roſſeval, who had been elected biſhop by the clerg], 
to be conſecrated ; and ſeized the temporaltics to his own uk, 
or, that of the ſtate. This produced a moflitory epiſtle fron 
Pope Innocent the third ; which may be found in the — 
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5 
were equally neglected. Nor was it till ſome years .. 
after that Hamo de Valois felt compunction for his Alani. 
offence, and granted to the 2 Dublin twenty Regiſt. 
carucates of, land, in atonement for the depredati- vocat. 
ons he had committed in the courſe of his govern- oa rg 
ment. Ar an HST Fh 11144 Nig. Ar- 

DuzING theſe diſorders, Roderic O'Connor, laſt chiepiſ. 
of the Iriſh monarchs, died in extreme old age, in — 


tue monaſtery of Cong, where he paſſed twelve 3188. 


years of quiet, unnoticed! hy the contending factions A. D. 
of his province. The brilliancy of his conduct, 1198. 
on firſt acquiring the monarchical dignity, if duly 
ſuſtained, might have eſtabliſhed his authority on a . 
firmer baſis than the ſuffrage of a triumphant fac- 
tion, which conterred the title, and left him to de- 
fend it. A generous and enlarged policy muſt have 
prompted him to, gain over his old oppoſers by 
every conciliating means. But Roderic had not 
this policy. The power which he acquired was 
employed to revenge his former quarrels, and op- 
preſs the partizans of his former rival; and this 
produced that momentous; event, the firſt Engliſn 
afin. % E Hen. S off 14 old =! 
Nox doth his military character, ſo celebrated by 
bis countrymen, appear to any advantage in his 
conteſts with the Engliſh. Let it would be raſh to 
form the ſevereſt opinion of this part of his conduct, 
3 ve are not diſtinctly informed of the obſtacles 
and difficulties he encountered. The Iriſh anna- 
liſts, who record his actions, were little acquainted 
wth intrigues of policy or faction, and little attentive 
to their operations. They confine themſelves to 
the plain expoſition of events; tell us of an inſur- 
rection, a victory, or a retreat; but never think of 
dereloping the ſecret cauſes that produced or in- 
fuenced theſe events. We know that Roderic led 
great armies againſt Dermod and his Engliſh allies; 
but they were collected by inferiour chiefs; many of 


M 3 whom 


Balvzis ; and by ſome expreſſions ſeems to intimate, that earl 
John ſtill wiſhed or expected to receive the title of king of Ire- 
land from the pope. 
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 _whow hed and meist Han. They" Yrs works 
_ plicitly obedient to their monarch, they were nt 
paid; they were not obliged to keep the field; by 


were ready to deſert him on the moſt <ritical eme. 
gency, if the appointed period of their fervic 
ſhould then happen to expire. The diſorders 0 


his own family commenced almoſt with his reign, 


Their progreſs was deſperate and bloody, and muf 


have proved an afflicting embarraſſment in all hj 


actions and r ges If Henry the ſecond, with hi 


_ vaſt abilities and reſources, was driven almoſt to the 


brink of ruin by the rebellion of his ſon, we are the 
leſs to wonder, that a like unnatural defection 6 
the ſons of Roderic could meet with ſuch ſupper; 
and be attended with ſuch ſucceſs, as to deprive hin 
of his throne. A monaſtic retreat might have 1 
forded him a ſhelter from outrage, but not repoſ 


of mind; unleſs he were a total ſtranger to th 
tranſactions of his province, or totally inſenſible to 


the moſt affecting incidents. While he was en. 
ployed in formal prayers and penances, his ors 
were butchering each other, and deluging the land 
with blood. If he were touched with theſe mis 


_ fortunes and exceſſes, and yet incapable of inte- 


poſing to prevent them; we cannot well imagine 
an object more pitiable than a helpleſs, unfriended, 


unſupported prince, at the age of almoſt nincty, i 


immured by rebellious children, without power or 
authority to reſtrain their outrages, now turne 
againſt each other, and afflicted at the miſeries dt 
thoſe who had deſpoſed him, His laſt period oſ 


life, however, was ſomewhat comforted, by find- 


ing the cruel diſſentions of his family end in tht 


dominion of a young warriour' of his own blood, 
who: promiſed to exterminate the invaders, and rt 
trieve the honours of his country, If he entertin. 
ed ſuch hopes, happily he did not ſurvive then. 


The death of a king is generally attended with ſome 


intereſting conſequences ; but that of Roderic, wid 
had long fince ceaſed to exerciſe the regal pow, 
r 4 2 8 * 4 1 A 5 (5 : 915 
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was one of thoſe indifferent and unaffecting inci- 
dents, which are juſt related and fo otten. 

By the demiſe of Richard the firſt in the ſucceed- 
ing year, and the acceſſion of his brother, the rights 


transferred to John as lord of Ireland, reverted, 
with the title, to the crown of England. 
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State of government in Ireland. at the acceſſion of king 


John. Meiler Fitz-Henry ſuccecds to Hamo de 
Valois.— Diſaſfection of John de Courcey. — Both 6 
and Hugh de Lacy affect independence. Grants l 
Braoſa and de Burgo.—Progreſs of de Burgo.— 
He dethrones Cathal king of Connaught. — Defeats 
O' Nial, de Courcey, and de Lacy in their attempt 
to reſtore Cathal. His progreſs in Munſter, —Ct- 
thal practiſes with de Burgo, —Defeats and kills 


His rival, —Is reſtored. — His ingratitude. — Meiler 


marches to reduce de Burgo.— Js joined by Cathal 


and by O'Brien.—De Burgo ſurrenders, and re. 


turns to his allegiance, —The chiefs of Cannaught 
and Thomond give hoſtages to Meiler. IJ wo parts 
of his province ceded by Cathal. —Cauſe of the 
revolt 2 the Engliſh barons in Ireland. Violence 
of de Courcey.—1s accuſed by Hugh de Lacy t 
king John. Ihe Lacies commiſſioned to reduce de 
Courcey.—Who is obliged to abandon Ulſter. —Re- 
ceives the king*s ſaferconduct, and repairs to Ex- 
land. Romantic detail of de Courcey's being be. 


| trayed into the hands of Hugh de Lacy.—Cf 


Hugh*s indignation at the treachery, and his puniſi- 
ment of the agents. Of de Courcey and the French 
champion. —Of the ſurprizing proof of his bodih 
ſtrength. — Remarks on ibis detail. — Hugh gains the 
earldom of Ulſter, —Repairs to the king. — Aid for 
the recovery of Normandy demanded from the Iriſh 
clergy. —Pope Innocent*s controverſy with. John be- 
gins in Ireland. — Diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the 
ſee of Armagh.—Fohn prevailed upon to acknou- 
ledge and admit the pope's prelate. Soon experiences 
the dreadful conſequences. —In the midſt of his con- 


| teſt with the pope he undertakes an expedition into 


treland.—State of Ireland at this period. Caiſe 


of Jobn's diſpleaſure againſt the Lacies—atid 


againſt William de. Braoſa.—The Lacies fiy fron 


Ireland 


_- 
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Ireland at the arrival of. Jobn.— He grants his 

Iriſh ſubjefts a charter of lawz—which is depoſited 
in the excheguer of Dublin. — He makes a new di- 
viſion of counties. — Tbe wife and family of Willi 
am de Braoſa impriſoned. The Lacies diſtreſſed in 
France. Are reſtored to favour, and reinſtated in 
their poſſeſſions.—Fohn departs from Ireland. Ad- 
miniſtration; of John de Grey.—Circumſtances fa- 
vourable to bis government. — Interpaſition of king 
Jobn in favour of Cathal. —Fohn ſtrives to gain the 
Iriſh princes by courteſy.— Henry de Londres, pre- 
late of Dublin, acts as an Engliſh baron —Expreſſes 
his indignation at the conduct of Pandulf.— His 

tranſactions in the congreſs of Runingmede.—Ac- 
ceſſion of Henry the third.—Requiſuicns of his ba- 
rons in Ireland. Leiter of Henry to Geoffry de 
Mauriſco, —Grant of the great charter liberlies 
to his ſubjects of ſreland, af 


N undiſputed ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
A land, and a peaceful ſovereignty, might have 
proved an happy incident to Ireland, by enabling 
John to apply his preſent acceſſion of power to the 
complete ſettlement of an iſland, harraſſed and at- 
fied by a variety of conteſts and competitions, 
oppreſſed by avarice, and mangled by faction. But 
John, who had ſeized the throne in prejudice to the 
claim of Arthur of Bretagne, ſon to his elder bro- 
ther, had all the difficulties of an uſurpation to en- 
counter. His continental intereſts were to be ſe- 
cured, his refractory barons to be gained, the in- 
trigues of France to be defeated, Arthur and his 
partizans to be reconciled or reduced; ſo that at the 
very commencement of his unhappy and inglorious 
reign, he was involved in cares and difficulties; 
and amidſt the more intereſting objects of his con- 
cern, had neither leiſure nor inclination to attend to 
the affairs of Ireland. | 
SOME former grants indeed were renewed, at the 
inſtances of thoſe who had obtained them, as well 

| "=" 
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Not. Turr. | 
Valois, who from harraſſing the eccleſiaſties, pro- 


Lond. 
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immediately reſume 
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to the church as to the lay barons; and Hamo de 


ceeded to commit depredations on the laity, and 
amaſſed conſiderable riches at the expence both of 

_ and the crown, was removed from his 
government with diſgrace, and obliged to pay the 
king one thouſand marks, as a diſcharge from his 
accounts. Meiler Fitz-Henry, natural ſon of Hen- 
ry the firſt, and one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ba- 
rons who had originally adventured into Ireland, 
was appointed to ſucceed him; but unaſſiſted by 
the king, and ill ſupported by the great lords, who 
enjoyed their Iriſh grants 21 acquiſitions, he was 
confined to the ſeat of government, without a force 
for any brave attempt worthy of his valour and abi- 
lities. John de Courcey, and Hugh de Lacy, two 
of the moſt powerful ſettlers in Ireland, had for 
ſome time affected a ſtate of independence. The 
former had lived in almoſt perpetual hoſtilities with 
the chiefs of Ulſter; and though ſometimes de- 
feated, particularly by his moſt active and powerful 
* Hugh O'Nial of Tir-Owen, yet, by an 
obſtinate and indefatigable valour, he ſtill main- 
tained his acquiſitions. But far from acknowledg- 
ing allegiance to king John, he openly and boldly 
impeached his title to the crown; and ſeemed ra- 


ther to aſſume the port of an Iriſh chieftain, than 


of an Engliſh baron. Both he and de Lacy entered 
into treaties with the neighbouring lords, and aſſiſt- 
ed in their local and provincial conteſts, which were 
4. as ſoon as any advantage 
gained over the Engliſh enflamed their pride, and 
allayed the ſudden fit of national reſentment. 
Amonc the grants renewed by John, were thoſe 
of the lands of Thomond to Philip de Braoſa, and 
William his ſon, excepting the city of Limerick, 
which, with the lands formerly granted in Con- 
naught, was aſſigned to the cuſtody of William de 
Burgo, a baron of the family of Fitz-Andelm. _ 
Q * * 
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theſe lords now appeared with a formidable train of Ann. 
followers to ſupport their claims. De Burgo, who Anon. 
ſeems to have acted with peculiar vigour, ſoon con- * 
trived to poſſeſs himſelf of Liner and to form 
a ſettlement, which threatened all Munſter, diſtract- 
ed as it was by the barbarous quarrels of rival 
chiefs. The like factious competitions in Con- 
naught enabled him to aſſert his claims in this pro- 
vince. Cathal the Bloody-handed, who at the firſt 
beginnings of his reign, had promiſed ſuch prodi- 
ucceſsful valour, found himſelf ſuddenly 
controuled by the ſecret practices of his enemies, 
his popularity declining, his partizans 2 with Ibid. 
their uſual fickleneſs, and an enterprizing and ſub- 
tle rival labouring to ſupplant him. Carragh O' Con- 
nor, a chieftain of his own blood, aſpired to the 
royal dignity of Connaught, formed of gk in ſup- 
port of his pretenſions, but, inſtead of proceeding 
with the uſual violence and precipitation of his coun- 
trymen, addreſſed himſelf ſecretly to de Burgo; and Ware ex. 
promiſing to inyeſt him with thoſe lands which he Jan. 
claimed by the grant of John, engaged him in his 
ſervice againſt a prince, who, by his former con- 


duct, was judged to be peculiarly averſe to the ad- 


miſſion of ſuch claims. Their enterprize was con- 
ducted with ability and vigour, and was attended 
with ſucceſs. Cathal, ſuddenly attacked even in Ann. 
his own court, and utterly unprovided for defence, Anon. 
fled precipitately from the province, and left his _ 
rival Carragh in poſſeſſion of the regal dignity. |, 199. 
Tu news of this ſudden and extraordinary re- 
volution was received by the neighbouring chief- 
tains with aſtoniſnment. The exiled prince fled to 
O'Nial of Tir-Owen; made the moſt pathetic re- 
preſentations of his wrongs, and entreated his aſhft- 
ance againſt this injurious uſurpation. He was re- 
ceived, commiſerated, and conſoled with the aſ- 
ſurance of an effectual ſupport: A confederacy was Ibid. 
formed, and a powerful army raiſed, by the influ- 
ence of the northern chief. Taught by the example 
of 
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of Carragh, they ſacrificed their national prejudices 


to the intereſts of the preſent. enterprize, entered 
into treaty with de Courcey and de Lacy, and 


vailed on them to unite their forees in the cauſe of 
Cathal. Thus were Engliſh lords engaged againſt 
each other, in the local factions and contentions of 
the natives, ſo deeply were they already tainted by 
their contagious manners. The uſurper and his 
Engliſh allies, commanded by de Burgo, marched 
out to meet their invaders, and encountered them 
with the utmoſt bravery. .. The conflict was obſti- 


nately ſupported ; but victory at length declared in 


favour of the troops of Connaught, and thoſe of 


' Ulſter and Meath were purſued, with confiderable 


ſlaughter. 'To-aggravate the misfortune of O'Nial, 
whoſe power, like that of other Itiſh princes, was 


maintained, or at leaſt conſiderably affected by opi- 


nion, his ſubjects,” in the vexation of their defeat 


paſſionately renounced his authority; and in his 
place ſubſtituted another chieftain of Tir-Owen ; 
who, in his eagerneſs to impreſs them with a fa- 
_ . © vourable idea of his valour, fell in an engagement 


with the forces of Tir-Connel ; an event which, as 
uſual, involved his territory in factions, uſurpati- 


ons, and maſlacres. If the Iriſh annaliſts dwell on 


the ſhocking detail of ſuch exceſſes, it ſeems to be 


imputed, not ſo much to any natural defect of ſen- 


ſibility, as to ſuperſtition, that fatal corrupter of our 
1 and humane affections. No chief was ever 
ain either by war or aſſaſſination, but was found to 
have by ſome means offended one of their renown- 
ed ſaints. His death was the vengeance of heaven; 
and was to be diſtinctly noted, in order to diſplay 
the power of this offended ſaint, and: the glory of 
his dealing deſtruction from the regions of peace 

and love. 5 KW 
Dx Bunco, whoſe fame and power were conſi- 
derably encreaſed by his late ſucceſſes, tempted by 
the hopes of new acquiſitions, and encouraged by 
the weakneſs of Engliſh government, forgot his 
allegiance 
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allegiance to the crown, and made war and peace by 


his own proper authority, as a ſovereign and inde- 
pendent chief. Limerick was made the ſeat of his 
power; from whence he firſt iſſued forth againſt the 


Iriſh lords of 'Thomond, one of whom, Connor Ann. 
Ruadh, a factious aſpirer to the principality,” he —_ 
ſeized and confined; ; and till extending his ambiti- 


ous- views, - proceeded to alarm the chiefs of Deſ- 
mond by a vigorous incurſion. After ſome hoſti- 
lities, the authority of the clergy, together with a 


legate of the pope, now reſiding in Deſmond, pre- 


vented the calamities of war. A treaty was com- 
menced by their interpoſition, and ſpeedily con- 
cluded: between the Deſmonians and de Burgo, Who 
had the honour of receiving hoſtages from the Iriſhy 
lords as a ſecurity for the due performance of their 
ſtipulations, ' and returned peaceably to Limerick, 


but ſoon found new employment for his enterpriz- 


ing genius. Cathal, the Connaught prince, who 
had been depoſed by his arms, had ſtill a conſi- 
derable faction in his favour, and ſtill entertained 
hopes of recovering his dominion. The preſent ſi- 
tuation of his Engliſh allies in Meath and Ulſter 
deprived him of all hopes of any further aſſiſtance 
from theſe quarters. O' Nial, his aſſociate, of Tir- 
Owen, was in eireumſtances ſimilar to his own, de- 
poſed, and now labouring to be re-eſtabliſhed. As 
his laſt reſource, he conceived the deſign of apply- 


ing to de Burgo; with a ſubtilty of addreſs, which 


an active temper ſoon learns from contention - and 
misfortune, he laboured to detach: this lord from the 
intereſts of his rival; and by flattery and promiſes 
lo effectually prevailed, that he now declared againſt 
the prince whom he had juſt eſtabliſned; and in 
conjunction with Cathal marched into Connaught 


to depoſe him. Carragh, though ſurpriſed, and ill Ibid. 


provided for defence, encountered his invaders with 
becoming ſpirit z and when overpowered by num-- 
vers, diſdaining to ſurvive the loſs of royalty, fell 

| | bravely 
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bravely in the field. Cathal thus reftored, was now 
to perform the-promiſes he had laviſhed on his new 
ally. De Burgo had been too much dazzled by the 
hopes of large and valuable ceſſions in his province, 


to diſcern the inſincerity of this prince; and was 
now confounded to find all his rapacious views ut- 
terly diſappointed, and his ſervices repaid with 


treachery and ingratitude. His demands were diſ- 
dainfully rejected; and when he had recourſe to 


arms for his redreſs, the ſuperiour force of Cathal 


ſoon obliged him to conſult his ſafety by a precipi- 
tate and . > cage. flight. — X - , | 

| In order to revenge this perfidy, and to retrieve 
the honour of his arms, de Burgo made another in- 
road into Connaught; but was ſpeedily recalled to his 
head-quarters by the alarm of a new and formida- 
ble enemy. Meiler Fitz-Henry had by this time 
been enabled to raiſe a conſiderable force; and juſt- 


ly conceiving that it was his firſt duty to ſupport 


the authority, of his royal maſter againſt his revolted 
ſubje&s of England, bent his march towards Lime- 
rick, declaring his reſolution to chaſtiſe the diſloyal- 
ty of its preſent governour. The Iriſh princes feared 


and hated de Burgo; and at the fame time were juſtly | 


alarmed at an appearance of vigour and activity in 
the Engliſn government. Cathal determined to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the revenge which he had juſt- 
ly provoked, by treating with Meiler, and offering 
his aſſiſtance againſt their common enemy. O'Brien 
of Thomond made the like tender of his ſervices ; 
ſo that an Engliſh governour was now, for the firſt 
time, ſeen at the head of the native Iriſh, march- 
ing againſt his own countrymen. Meiler thus re- 
inforced, formed the fiege of Limerick with an 
army which de Burgo was utterly unable to reſiſt. 
He had no reſource but to capitulate, and return to 
his allegiance. His ſubmiſſion was accepted, and 
his homage renewed ; and Meiler was now at leiſure 
to enter into a more regular and formal treaty with 
his new Iriſh aſſociates. They had both been har- 


raſſed 


| 
| 
: 
1 
\ 
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raſſed by faction and contention in their different 
provinces, and therefore were the readier to ſeek 
for ſhelter in the protection of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. O'Brien made ſuch conceſſions as — to 
have ſhocked the pride of his countrymen, and 
gave hoſtages as a ſecurity for the peaceable and 
faithful performance of his ſtipulations. The con- 
ceſſions of Cathal were ſtill more important. He 
conſented to ſurrender two parts of Connaught to 
king John, and to pay one hundred marks annually 


178 


for the third part, which he retained, and was to Archiv. 


hold in vaſfalage. The king was even allowed to | 
chuſe his portion in the moſt improved, conveni- 


ent, and beſt inhabited parts of Connaught. At 
leaſt he directs that the choice ſnould be thus made, 
in his letter to Meiler Fitz-Henry, whom he inveſts 
with all the iſſues and profits of his portion, to be 
expended on fortifying and improving it“. 

| THe 


Ex Arch. Turris Londinenſis. 

Rex, &c. dilecto & fideli ſuo Meilero filio Henrici juſticiario 
Hiberniæ ſalutem. Mandaſtis nobis per literas veſtras & nuncios 
noſtros & veſtros, quod rex Conaciæ nobis quietas clamaſſet duas 
partes Conaciæ, ita quod tertia pars ei remaneret tenendum he- 
reditarie per centum marcas nobis & hæredibus noſtris inde red- 
dendas annuatim. Et quia videtur nobis & conſilio noſtro hog 
nobis expedire, ſi vobis ita videtur vobis mandamus quod hoo 
ita fieri faciatis, ita quod eligatis illas duas partes ad opus noſ- 
trum ſicut melius videritis expedire, in ſide qua nobis tenemini, 
ubi ſcilicet meliores villæ & portus fuerint, & loca competen- 
ciora ad commodum noſtrum, & ad fortes domos firmandas. Et 
de prædicto rege obſides & quaſcunque poteritis ſecuritates capi- 
tis, quod fidelis nobis exiſtet; & remaneat ei prædicta tertia 
pars Conaciæ per prædictum ſervitium; & efficiatis quod omnes 
nuvi & fugitivi qui ex duabus partibus quæ nobis remanſerint, 
exierint, revertantur cum omnibus catallis & ſequela ſua; et in 
{dem partibus noſtris caſtellas firmetis, & villas conſtituatis, & 
tedditus aſſideatis, & commodum noſtrum ficut melius expedire 
videritis faciatis. Et ad hoc faciendum, exitus ejuſdem terræ, ſi 
opus fuerit, & redditus noſtros capiatis, & cum nobis manderitis 
quid inde feceritis, ſecundum quod nobis mandaveritis, eidem 
regi chartam noſtram faciemus,” Teſte, &c. | 
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156 HISTORY OF IRELAND. BI 
Taunus ſpirit of independence and diſaffection which 
had lately appeared among the Engliſh- barons df 
Ireland, had been excited not only by their large 
grants, and extenſive ſettlements, but by the cir. 
cumſtances and fituation of the Engliſh monarch. 
Like the other lords of his realm, they were neither 
reconciled to his ſucceſſion, nor ſatisfied with his 
conduct. Readily imbibing the ſentiments of their 
countrymen, they learned to deſpiſe the meannek 
of his treaty with France; they were provoked at 
his oppreſſions in England, confounded at the death 
of Arthur; and ſecure (as they ſuppoſed) by their 
diſtant fituation, vented their invectives againſt his 
ſuppoſed murderer with the greater freedom and 
Hen. virulence. The violent and artleſs temper of John 
Marlb. de Courcey was particularly enflamed by the un- 
Hanmer. happy fate of a young prince, whoſe pretenſions to 
the crown he had originally approved, and whoſe 
death he now reſented in ſuch terms of reproach, as 
| ſuited his unrefined integrity. Hugh de Lacy, 
more flexible and temporizing, and ſecretly envying 
the growing power of this lord, ſeized the advar- 
tage of this indiſcretion, and delated him to the 
king; urging the danger of a revolted ſubject at- ut 
tended with a large and warlike train, in a Ration 
of conſiderable ſtrength; and who, not contented Bl 4. 
with renouncing his allegiance, openly and boldly 
accuſed his ſovereign as the aſſaſſin of his nephes, to 

and rightful liege lord. i 5 
ith this reproach, and provok- 


AD. Jonx was ſtung wit 
1203, ed at his revolt. He ſummoned him to repair to Wl Hu 
his preſence, and do him homage. De Courcey 

treated his mandate with contempt ; ſo that, about 

the ſame time that Meiler Fitz-Henry was prepat- 

ing to reduce de Burgo, de Lacy and his brother Bll :nc 
Walter had commiſſion to ſubdue this refractory ba- pro 

ron, and to ſend him priſoner to theking. The hopes ¶ cre 

and paſſions of a rival were effectually gratified by de 

this commiſſion ; which the brothers proceeded to WM un: 
execute with the utmoſt alacrity. De Lacy led bs the 

| | 
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his troops, pierced into Ulſter, and is faid to have 1203. 
come to an engagement with de Courcey at Down, 
in which he was forced to retire with diſgrace, and 
no inconſiderable loſs. The Ulſter lord, however, 
conſcious that he could not long maintain a war 
againſt ſuch forces as the Engliſh government might 
command, and dreading to be deſpoiled of his va- 
uable acquiſitions, conſented to ſubmit and do ho- Ann. 


1 mage to John, demanding a ſafe conduct, and giv- — 1 
ing hoſtages and ſureties for his peaceable departure ach, 
th 28 l 2 rchiv. 
and appearance before the king. The Iriſh anna- Turr. 
r its mention nothing more of the tranſactions of Lond. 
3 Will theſe contending lords, but that Lacy compelled 

nl John de Courcey to depart from Ulſter; and that 

in BY he obtained the fafe-condu@ of Tirowen. The ar- 

- Bi chicves of the Tower furniſh us with the mandate 

o BY of John to the Ulſter barons who had become ſure- 

ole BN tes for their chief, directing them to cauſe him to 

appear and perform his ſervice, by a term to be aſ- 


ſigned by his lord juſtice of Ireland; together with 
"> Wl tie king's ſafe- conduct to de Courcey, and the 
names of the hoſtages delivered on his part. But Hen. 


Wy FR Engliſh writers have (upon the acknowledged _ 

at- authority of Iriſh narratives) delivered a fuller, and _ 

on more circumſtantial detail of theſe tranſactions, and Hanmer. 

ted BW the fortunes of John de Courcey; which, romantic Cox, &c. 

ay BN «s it appears, ſhall not be paſſed over, as it appears 

en, vo be not unworthy of ſome remark. | 
IMMEDIATELY after the defeat at Down, (as theſe 

annaliſts deliver) de Courcey offered the combat to 


Hugh de Lacy, which this lord, in reſpect of his 
ce commiſſion from the king, refuſed to undertake 


out E z2zinkt a rebellious ſubject; but, by proclamation, 
Pa” i promiſed a large reward to thoſe who ſhould ſeize 
* and deliver him up alive or dead. When this 


proved ineffectual, he in the next place practiſed ſe- 
pes cretly with ſome of the attendants and followers of 


by de Courcey, and by bribes and promiſes prevailed 
75 upon them to betray their maſter. Having choſen 


their opportunity, when he was doing penance near 
Vol. I. N | the 
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the church of Down, unſuſpecting and unarmed, 


they attacked and killed ſome of his retinue, parti 
cularly two ſons of Armoric of Saint Laurence, who 
roſe up to defend their uncle; and although dt 
Courcey with his uſual proweſs ſeized a large wood. 
en croſs, and with this weapon killed thirteen of 
his aſſailants, yet the ſurvivors overpowered, bound, 


and led him captive: to de Lacy; demanding the 
reward of their treachery. But this lord, with a ge. 
nerous abhorrence of ſuch agents, ordered them to 


_ - embark on board a veſſel which he had provided; 


with a paſſport not to be opened until they ſhoull 


land; in which he related their perfidy to their 
maſter, and forbad the.king's ſubjects to receive or 
protect them. Expoſed to the ſea without pilot 
and without proviſions, they were at length driver 
into Cork; and there theſe wretched men wer 
hanged by order of de Lacy. iu 
I the mean time John de Courcey was con- 
veyed to England, and condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment : where he remained unnoticed, 'unti 


a champion of Philip king of France appeared at 


the court of John, and propoſed to aſſert his mal 


ter's claim to Normandy, or to ſome caſtle of this 
province (for it is variouſly related) in ſingle com: 


bat. John, mortified to find no ſubject of hi 
realm prepared to encounter this boiſterous chal 
lenger, is reminded that his prifoner de Courcey 
promiſed by his valour and bodily ſtrength to prove 
more than equal to the French champion. De Cour. 
cey 1s invited to ſupport the honour of his country: 
and, after repeated denials, is at length prevailed 
upon, not for the ſake of John who had treated hm 
ſo injuriouſly, but for the honour of his crown and 
kingdom, to accept the challenge. He defires h 
own ſword to be brought from Ireland; the rigours 
of his confinement are ſoftened; and his ftrengti 
reſtored by due care and nouriſhment. The day of 
this important deciſion arrives: the princes and no- 


bles of each nation are aſſembled in the moſt an 
ous 
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boss impatience for the event: the Frenchman, firſt 
appears: de Courcey prepares with a compoſure 
and deliberation. highly provoking to thoſe who are 
to conduct him; to whom he obſerves. with a ſullen 
eaſe, that if any of them were invited to ſuch a 
banquet, they would make no great haſte: and 
when he at length enters the liſts, the Frenchman, 
having ſurveyed him minutely, and being terrified 
by the ſtern aſpect, the gigantic ſize, and ſtrong 
proportion of his antagoniſt, declines the combat, 
and flies into Spain. 

Tur two kings, who are ſaid to have been wit- 
neſſes of this triumph of de Courcey, now entreated 
him to give ſome proof of his bodily ſtrength, as 
they had been diſappointed in their expectations of 
his hardy combat with the Frenchman. In com- 
pliance with their deſire, we are told, that he or- 
dered a ſtake to be driven into the ground, on which 
were placed a coat of mail and helmet. Then draw- 
ing his ſword, and looking with a ſtern and threat- 
ening aſpe& on the princes, he ſtruck it through 
the armour ſo deeply into the ſtake, that no one but 
himſelf could draw it out. The princes expreſſed 
this their aſtoniſhment not only at his vigour, but at the 
m. ſtrange and menacing looks which he had darted at 

his them both : to whom he anſwered with a rude and 
hal- ſullen violence, that had he miſſed his blow, he ſhould 
rcey WH fave ſtricken off their heads. The importance of 
rove bis preſent ſervice atoned for theſe paſſionate ex- 
our: preſſions. John gave him his liberty, reſtored him 
try: o his poſſeſſions, and it is added, that on this oc- 
alel i caſion, he, at the requeſt of de Courcey, granted 
him to him and his heirs the privilege of ſtanding co- 
and 3 in their firſt audience with the king of Eng- 
s his land. | 
Ours To heighten the marvellous of this narrative ſtill 
noth i further, we are aſſured, upon the authority of the 
ay of Wi Book of Howth, that when this lord attempted to 
d no- turn into Ireland, he was repeatedly driven back 
ami: b contrary winds, which roſe in ſudden guſts, on 
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every embarkation : that he was as often warned in 
a viſion, that all his attempts to viſit Ireland were 
vain, for that he had grievouſſy offended, by d. 
priving the maſter, and ſetting up the ſervant : and 
that, recollecting that he had formerly tranſlated 
the church of Down dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
into an abbey of black monks, conſecrated to the 
honour of Saint Patrick; he acknowledged his of 
fence, retired into France, and there died. 
 Trty who reject the ſuperſtitious addition, hare 
yet adopted the romantic part of this narrative with. 
out ſcruple ; though both evidently ſtand upon the 
fame original authority. The ſtory of the ſeizur 


and captivity of de Courcey is confuted by a public 


record, which agrees with the ſhort ſtricture of the 
manulcript I have quoted, and is of infinitely more 
authority than the longeſt train of annaliſts and hi: 
toxians, each echoing the tale of his predeceſſor, 
The champion and the challenge is framed in con. 
formity to the manners of this age, in which the 
rights of princes were frequently decided by fingt 
combat. But before the date of John's ſafe-cor- 
duct granted to de Courcey, Normandy had been 
loſt, and even Roan its laſt remaining city, abar- 
doned by his ſhameful conduct. The proof of v. 


gour which the Ulſter lord is ſaid to have exhibited 


before the two kings, is equally repugnant to tit 
tenor of authentic hiſtory, From the time of h 
departure from Ireland, there is no period in tht 
whole reign of John, in which theſe ſovereign 
could have held a perſonal conference either 1 
France or England. The general nature and fo 
of this narrative, the circumſtantial minuteneſs witl 
which it is delivered, and the poetical colouring 0) 
which it is enlivened, render it ſuſpicious even 4 
firſt view: public records detect ſome part of it; the 
moſt authentic and inconteſted hiſtories of this reg! 
deſtroy the credit of others, and indeed leave 10 
thing that claims any reaſonable or plauſible ſup 


port. | 


Bor 
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Bur it would not be worth while to detain the 
reader by this romantic tale, merely for the ſake of 
refuting it, if we did not conceive it to be a ſpeci- 
men not unworthy of regard, of the narrative of 
Iriſh bards and romances, and the liberties they aſ- 
ſumed of enlarging and embelliſhing the real inci- 
dents of their times. They who lived in earlier 
times are not ſo eafily detected. But we ſee with 
what caution we are to receive their narratives, when 
in times leſs obſure, and, when confronted by other 
evidence, this order of men have hazarded ſuch 
bold fictions, and with ſuch eaſe and ſuch ſucceſs, 
have obtruded the marvellous and the affecting up- 
on their unrefined hearers, for real hiſtory. But as 
we find in theſe inſtances that the tales of the Iriſh 
bards were founded upon facts, we may reaſonably 
conclude that* their predeceſſors took the ſame 
courſe : that they ſophiſticated the truth by their 
additions, but were not entirely inventors. Their 
very fictions ſeem to prove that ſome ſolid founda- 
tion of true hiſtory lay at the bottom of their gaudy 
ſuperſtructures. The tradition of the death of ear] 
Strongbow's ſon may have been merely the inven- 
tion of a popular rhimer, but we may fairly collect 
from it, that the earl was rigid in his temper, and 
levere in his diſcipline : and the narrative now re- 
cited, affords an additional evidence that John de 
Courcey, fo famous in the annals of Ireland, was 


' robuſt, valiant, and boiſterous, diſaffected to King 


John, forced from Ulſter by de Lacy, and oblig 

to ſurrender, and attend the king in England. 
Upon the death of this lord, which ſeems to Hanm. 

have happened ſoon after his departure from Ire- Cox. 

land, (or poſſibly upon his firſt diſgrace): the earl- 

com of Ulſter was granted to Hugh de Lacy, in 

prejudice to the claim of Milo, fon of de Courcey, 

and one of thoſe hoſtages he had ſent to John. And 

this ſeems to prove that John de Courcey had not Arch. 

deen reconciled to the king, nor reſtored to favour. 2 

On the contrary, his honours and poſſeſſions tranſ- TOE 
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ferred to another lord, by the indiſcreet and capri. 
cious bounty of the king, ſerved to ſwell the pride, 
and raiſe the power of the Lacys to a formidable 
height. Their inveteracy againſt their late riva 
(the cauſe of which is not particularly explained, 
and their apprehenſions that his poſterity might at 


ſome time regain what was now beſtowed on them, 
operated with fuch unrelenting ſeverity, that a na. 


tural ſon of de Courcey, lord of Raheny, a diſtri 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, is ſaid to have 
been aſſaſſinated by their contrivance. And poſſibly 
their violences might have extended till further, to 
the father-in-law of this lord, the king of Mann; for 
we find that about this time, he was obliged to fue 
to king John for protection againſt his enemies, 
which he received by a formal patent, for himſelf, 
his lands, and people. 0 

Axp now, as the diſtreſſes of John required the 
preſence and aſſiſtance of his moſt truſty and fi. 
vourite barons, both Hugh de Lacy, and Meiler 
Fitz-Henry, were called into England, and the go- 
vernment of Ireland entruſted to Walter de Lacy, 
together with the archdeacon of Stafford, who, poſ- 
ſibly from his function, was deemed a proper agent 
to ſolicit the ſubſidy which John now demanded 
from the clergy of Ireland, in order to enable him 


to oppoſe the progreſs of Philip, and to recovet 


Normandy : a pretence which ſerved him to harrals 
his ſubjects with oppreſſive demands, exacted with- 
out mercy, and laviſhed without honour or advan- 
tage; till the ambition of pope Innocent the third 


rouſed him from that ſcandalous inſenſibility, with 


Epiſt. 
Decr. a 
Baluz. 


which he had beheld the loſs of his continental do- 
minions. This politic and aſpiring pontiff, though 
a little before the acceſſion of king John, he had 
been openly and boldly oppoſed even by a prince 
of Deſmond, in his attempt to confer the biſhoprick 
of Roſs, yet found another opportunity of making 
experiment of his power in Ireland, before he de- 
clared his defigns againſt the church and ſtate of 
England, | Iy 
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In moſt of the grants made to the Engliſh ad- 
venturers in Ireland, there was an expreſs reſerva- 

tion of the donations of biſhopricks and abbies to 

the lord of Ireland. So that on the deceaſe of Tho- 

mas O'Connor, prelate of Armagh, king John aſ- 

ſerted his privilege, and nominated an Engliſnman 

named Humphry de Tickhull to the ſee. But the Ware de 
ſuffragan biſhops, and ſome clergy of the dioceſe, Pr. H. 
probably by the practices of a legate now reſident 

in England, proceeded without regard to the royal 


ve 

lr Wl mandate, fo elect Eugene one of their own country- 

to men. John, incenſed at this contempt of his au- pryn. 
for thority, addreſſes an appeal to the Iriſh legate, Arch. 
ue againſt this irregular election: while Eugene in the 2 


mean time repairs to Rome, and is confirmed by 
the pope. The king, ſtyl more provoked, ſends a 
peremptory mandate to the clergy of Armagh, and 


he another directed to all the faithful in this dioceſe, f 
2. WT firitly forbidding them to receive Eugene, or to [ 
ler acknowledge him as their prelate: and, ſtill reſo- * 
0 lute in defence of his rights, on the death of Tick- Ware, 
Gy, hull, nominates the archdeacon of Meath as his ut ſup. * 
1 ſucceſſor. Thus was the conteſt protracted for a 1 
nt WI confiderable time: the clergy of Armagh adhering Vi 
led to the pope, and receiving Eugene; the king in- 125 
im ſiſted on his privileges, and with-holding the tem- 1 
rer poralties of the ſee. 9 
ak Ix this conteſt the clergy had the popular favour "8 
th. and opinion entirely on their fide ; an advantage of 78 
a. {WI {ome moment. The „ competitors for the ip 
ird primacy had their ſole reliance upon court-favour. in 
ith Unnoticed in their own country, they had ſought 1 
* that preferment in another, which they could not fi 
oh caim by their merits where they were better known, Z | 

1ad and obtained it by ſome fortunate incidents, or con- 

nce nexions. Eugene, on the contrary, had recom- 


ick mended himſelf by a long courſe of exemplary con- 
ing ©, which raiſed the utmoſt indignation at the pre- 
de- enſions of his rivals, and caſt an odium on the op- 
of MW 79fition of John: When he repaired to England, 
Iy N 4 in 
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| Ann. 


Anon, 


MSS. 


Ibid. 


in order to make his peace with this prince, his 


ſuch tranſcendent worth and holineſs had any mo- 


his pretenſions, more than the ſuperiority of his 
Pryn. | 
| ver and one hundred marks of gold, preſented to 
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countrymen could not conceive that a prelate of 


tive for this journey, but the welfare of the nation; 
and their annaliſts, equally prejudiced, repreſent 
him as undertaking a painful journey to the court 
of England, on purpoſe to lay open the irregular. 
ties of the Engliſh ſettlers, and to plead againſt their 
ayarice and oppreſſion. fr .vG | 

Buy the length to which this diſpute had been 
protracted, and the intervention of affairs much 
more important, operated in favour: of Eugene and 


character. Above all, three hundred marks of fl. 


the king, in his neceſſities, without the apparent in. 
terference of the prelate, ſoftened the violence of 
John, and at length prevailed upon him to inveſt 
Eugene with all the rights of the ſee :. fo that In. 
nocent thus gained an advantage, which he took 
effectual care to improve in his conteſt about the 
ſucceſſion to the ſee of Canterbury. The pride and 
paſſionate violence of John, here, bore up for 1 
while againſt the reſolute and determined rigour of 


the pontiff. His claims were received with indig- | 


nation; the ſentence of interdict revenged by the 
ſevereſt oppreſſions of the Engliſh clergy z and when 
the biſhop of Exeter had with others of his brethren 
declared for the pope, and abandoned his diocele, 
the Iriſh prelate of Armagh, whoſe election the king 
had but juſt now oppoſed, was called into England, 
and entruſted with his paſtoral charge. But the 


dreadful ſentence of excommunication, the apparent 
diſaffection of his ſubjects, and the well - grounded 


fear of a conſpiracy, at length, ſo far prevailed over 
the king's uſual indolence, that an army was raiſed 
by pillaging the miſerable Jews, to give luſtre to is 
government, and to intimidate his enemies. And 
as Scotland and Wales, which were firſt threatened, 
took care to avert the ſtorm of war by a timely ſub⸗ 

78 . | miſhon, 
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miſſion, the laſt pretence for affecting an appearance 
of vigour, and keeping up a military force, was the 
ſituation of affairs in Ireland, and the reduction of 
his enemies in this country. - | 

Tux preſent condition of Ireland was not ap- 
parently ſo critical and alarming as to require the 
immediate preſence of the king, and his royal army. 
The vigour and activity of Meiler Fitz-Henry in 
the ſouthern expedition againſt de Burgo, had given 
the Engliſh intereſt a firmer eſtabliſhment in this 
part of Ireland, than it had obtained for ſome years. 
Not only Limerick but Cork had been recovered; Ann. 
and a ſtrong fort added to this latter city, which Innisf. 
kept the Deſmonians in due ſubjection: and the MSs. 
death of Daniel Mac-Arthy, their warlike chief, 


| together with their own inteſtine broils, which never 


were ſuſpended," weakened this people; and of 
conſequence gave ſtrength to the Engliſh. Mea- 

ſures were concerted by Meiler for adding ſplen- 

dour and conſequence to the Engliſh government. 

At his inſtances, John's mandate was received for Archiv. 
building a tower in Dublin for the ſecurity of his Turr. 
treaſure, which the deputy was empowered to en- London. 


| large into a royal palace, if he ſhould find it expe- 


dient: and three hundred marks, a fine due from 

one of the king's barons of Ireland, were aſſigned 
towards defraying the expence. A dreadful plague, 
however, which had ſpread through many parts of innig 
Leinſter, raged with particular violence in Dublin: MSS. 
and as ſuch calamities are often aggravated by the 
outrages of the deſperate and neceſſitous, the depu- 

ty received a ſpecial order to expel all robbers and Prynn. 
plunderers from the king's lands of Ireland, and to 

execute the Engliſh laws on ſuch delinquents. A 
melancholy inſtance of ſuch outrages is recorded by 
tuſtorians, and hath its annual memorial continued 

to this day. During the feſtival of Eaſter, a time — 
of ſport and feſtivity, the citizens of Dublin afſem- * "00 
bled for recreation at a diſtance from the town, when 

{ome Jawleſs ſepts iſſued from their mountains in 


the 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B.. 
the neighbourhood of Wicklow, fell with the ut. 
moſt fury on this company, and ſlaughtered three 
hundred of their number. A new colony from 
Briſtol ſoon ſupplied this loſs, and exerted them. 
ſelves ſo effectually *, that their inhuman ravagers 
were broken and ſuppreſſed ; and the peace of the 
Engliſh territory reſtored : while the great Triſh 
chiefs, in the remoter parts of the land, ſtill ad- 
hered to their ſubmiſſions andengagements, and were 
conſidered as ſo faithfully and peaceably affected, 
that in the year 1208, when Meiler, after ſome in- 
terval of abſence, was ſent to reſume his govern- 
ment, John's letters of credence were addreſſed to 
the king of Connaught, and all the other kings and 
chiefs of Ireland. So that whatever private com- 
plaints or local conteſts might ſubſiſt, the king had 
no object confiderable enough for leading an army 
into Ireland; and therefore, from the want of a 
fairer pretence, denounced his vengeance againſt the 
overgrown power of the Lacys, which had indeed 
tempted them to relax their attention and defer- 
ence to John; and which, like others of their 
countrymen, they had exerciſed with an oppreſſive 


violence. 


Matth, 


Tar...” 


AmMonG the nobles from whom John had de- 
manded hoſtages, at the time when the ſentence of 
interdict and excommunication had poſſeſſed him 
with the fears of a conſpiracy, was William de 
Braoſa, lord of Brecknock, who had received conſi- 
derable grants in Thomond. To the king's mel- 
ſengers who came for this purpoſe, the _ 

5 | | Braok; 


* Hence it grew a cuſtom for the magiſtracy and citizens to 
hold an annual feaſt upon the place where the maſſacre had been 
committed, in defiance of the invaders; who, by a formal pro- 
clamation, were challenged to meet them in the field, or to ſub- 
mit to the king, To expreſs the greater contempt of then 
power, this challenge and defiance were afterwards appointed 
to be made by the ſinging boys of their cathedral, as if the) 
were ſufficient to defend the city againſt theſe ſepts. And the 
choirs are annually regaled at this place, called the Wood © 
Cullen, and make the {ame ridiculous challenge, to this day. 


s. 0 H N. 


Braoſa anſwered with an indiſereet and paſſionate 
ſeverity, that her children never ſhould be entruſted 
to the man who had murthered his own nephew. 
Vengeance was denounced againſt William, although 
he is ſaid to have reproved his wite's intemperance, 
and promiſed obedience to the royal will. The ar- 
rears due to the king from his lands in Ireland were 
inſtantly demanded ; and, on the firſt default of 


payment, orders iſſued to ſeize his lands and caſtles, Rymer. 


and to ſecure his perſon. William, juſtly dreading 
the cruelty of an incenſed and vindictive tyrant, 
fled to Ireland, with his wife and children, where 
they were protected by de Lacy, in defiance of the 


king's diſpleaſure : nor was John aſhamed, in the Ibid. 


meanneſs of his revenge, to aſſign the neceſſity of 
reducing this out- law and his adherents, as the rea- 
ſon for his expedition into Ireland. 


He arrived at Dublin in June of the year twelve Matth. 
hundred and ten: and the Engliſh writers aſſure us, Paris. 


that immediately on his landing, more than twenty 
Iriſh dynaſts attended to do him homage : while his 
Engliſh barons, Hugh and Walter de Lacy, dread- 
ing the conſequences of their lawleſs oppreſſion, 
and their embezzlement of the king's revenue, fled 
to France; where William de Braoſa alſo fought 
ſhelter from John's reſentment, leaving his wife and 
children ſtill concealed in Ireland. Cathal, king of 
Connaught, agreeably to his former ſtipulations, 
now preſented himſelf before John; and with him, 
O'Nial, prince of Tir-owen, who had long proved 
a formidable enemy to John de Courcey, and had 
been lately reinſtated in his territory, was prevailed 


tages had been given as a ſecurity for the ſafe-con- 
duct of this haughty chieftain. The terms of Ca- 
thal's ſubmiſſion had been ſettled ſome years before 
and his preſent purpoſe was but to renew his engage- 


ments. Thoſe offered to O'Nial were apparently 


:ccepted, and the chief peaceably diſmiſſed; but 
with 


Hanmer. 


Ann. 


Innisf. 


upon to attend the king; but not before two hoſ- * 
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with the uſual fickleneſs of his countrymen, he 


ſeems to have inſtantly repented of his ſubmiMons, 
No additional conceſſions of territory were made hy 
the Iriſh lords of Deſmond; though by the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements in this diſtrict, and particularly in 
the city of Cork, they were prevented from giving 
any diſturbance, and left to ſlaughter each other, in 
their mutual diſſenſions. In Thomond, Murtagh 
O'Brien, who had ſubmitted to Meiler, ſeems to 
have ſo far provoked his countrymen, by what they 
deemed an ignoble conceſſion, that a new compe- 
titor was raiſed up againſt him, who deprived him 
of his government, and held him in captivity, And 
the influence of John could now extend no further, 
than to procure the enlargement of this ſubject and 
ally; on which condition, his rival Donald Car- 
bragh O'Brien was allowed to enjoy the kingdom, 
Notwithſtanding the late agreement of O'Nial with 
king John, yet, no ſooner had he reached his 
own territory, than he abſolutely refuſed to give 
hoſtages, and treated the meſſengers ſent to de- 
mand them with an infolence and contempt, which 
John paſſed over unnoticed, or at leaſt unpuniſhed. 
In the Chronicle of Harding, the earls of Ulſter, 
that is, the Iriſh petty princes of this province, are 
ſaid to have made their ſubmiſſions to king John: 
and it is probable, that moſt of them conſented to 
pay him tribute, but without inveſting him with 
their lands, reſigning their ſovereignties, or accept- 
ing the Engliſh laws. Neither was the very pro- 
vince of Leinſter without its independent chiefs, in 
Offory, in Ofally, and other diſtricts, who, while 
they gave no moleſtation to the Engliſh, claimed 
the right of adminiſtering their own petty govetn- 
ments, according to the old Iriſh laws and cuſtoms. 

Taz Engliſh arms, however, had by this time, 
penetrated into every province, and overſpread the 
whole iſland with new ſettlements, exhibiting a ſpe- 
cious appearance of dominion more than ſufficient 


fox 
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for the mean and illiberal vanity of John; who, 
imagining that his power was employed to purpoſes 


* 


of ſufficient dignity, while he exterminated ſome in- | 


confiderable ſepts of marauders immediately round 
his ſeat of government, and ſtruck a general ter- 
rour by the ſeverity of his executions, enjoyed the 
fate and conſequence of a ſovereign lord, and pro- 
jetted ſchemes of improvement and legiſlation. 
HENRY the ſecond, by his ſtipulations with thoſe 
Engliſh lords who had at firſt adventured into Ire- 
land, guarded againſt their growing power, and the 
danger of erecting themſelves into independent ſo- 
vereigns, by obliging them to do homage and feal- 
ty to him and his ſucceſſors. And at the ſame time 


that he thus ſecured their allegiance, the agreement 


on his part was equitable and reaſonable, that they 
ſhould, in their new ſettlements, enjoy the advan- 
tages of their former civil conſtitution, and ſtill be 
governed as his ſubjects by the laws of England. 
But the diſpoſitions made by him for this purpoſe, 
were neceſſarily imperfect and inaccurate, from his 
ſhort reſidence in Ireland, and the more preſſing 
objects of his attention. It doth not appear that 
any code or charter had been provided by Henry, 
or aſſigned for the direction of his Iriſh ſubjects; 
who were bred to arms, many of them illiterate, and 
probably, none perfectly informed in the ſyſtem by 


which they were to be governed. Many who held Lib. Ni- 
lands from the crown, were even ignorant of the ger. Cath. 
nature of their tenure, and the manner in which their Dub. 


ſervice ſhould be performed. In Caſes more difficult 
and critical, doubts and controverſies muſt have 
been frequent and embarraſſing; and at preſent, the 
only remedy was to reſort to England for deciſion. 


Fox the more effectual information, therefore, Rot. Pat. 
of his Iriſh ſubjects, John now came attended with u Hen. 
men learned in the laws of his country, by whoſe III. 


counſel and aſſiſtance, a regular code and charter of 


luus was at the general defire of his liege-men of 
Ireland 
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"HISTORY OF IRELAND. B.. 
Ireland ordained and appointed in this kingdom, 
and depoſited, for their direction in theExchequer of 
Dublin, under the king's ſeal, for the common benefit 
of the land, (as the public records expreſs it) that 
is, for the common benefit of all who acknowledged 


allegiance to the. crown ; and for the union of the 
king's lands, as his 5 of both kingdoms were 


thus united under the ſame head, and the ſame ſyſ- 


tem of polity. And for the regular and effe&ua] 
execution of theſe laws, beſides the eſtabliſhment of 
the king's courts of judicature in Dublin, there was 
now. made a new and more ample: diviſion of the 


| king's lands of Ireland into counties, where ſheriff, 


and other officers, were appointed. | Hiſtorians ge- 
nerally enumerate twelve ſuch counties eſtabliſned 
by John; Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Argial now 
called Lowth, Katherlagh, Kilkenny, Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary ; 
which marks the extent of the Engliſh territory as 
confined to a part of Leinſter and of Munſter, and 
to thoſe parts of Meath and Argial which lie in the 
province of . Ulſter, as new defined. And this di- 
viſion ſeems to accord with the Iriſh annals, in prov- 
ing that the chiefs in the remoter diſtricts of Ulſter 
had not given John the dominion of their lands. 
As Cathal had made ſo abſolute a reſignation of two 
parts of his province, it ſeems not eaſy to aſſign the 
reaſon why no county was eſtabliſhed in Connaught. 
If there were ſuch an omiſſion, (which is ſcarcely to 
be ſuppoſed upon the authority of very inaccurate 
writers) it was in ſome time after ſupplied ; for in 


Rolls, 32, the reign of Edward the firſt, there are records 
33 Ed. I. which mention the ſneriff of Connaught, and the 


in Chief 


Rem. Of- 


fice. 


ſneriff alſo of Roſcommon, as a diſtinct county; 
nor muſt it be omitted, that in a patent of the ſame 
reign, we have mention of the county of Deſ- 

mond. 
Wrilt John was engaged in the regulation of 
his Iriſh government, thoſe barons who * 
| rom 


themſelves from their preſent difficulties. They are 
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from his reſentment, were reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſſes. Matilda, the wife of William de Braoſa, 

ſoon found that Ireland could not afford her a ſe- 

cure retreat; and, flying into Scotland, was there 

ſeized by one of John's agents, and with her family 
conveyed back again, to anſwer for the offences of 


her huſband, or rather to bear the puniſhment of her gy mer. - 


own intemperance. As ſhe could not pay the ex- 
orbitant demands of arrears claimed from her huſ- 
band's lands in Munſter, ſhe and her children were 
ſent priſoners to the caſtle of Briſtol, William, 
alarmed at the fituation of his family, returned to 
England, endeavoured to make his peace with John; 
but, as this could not be effected, he was again ob- 
liged to retire. The lady is alſo ſaid to have ad- Speed. 
dreſſed herſelf to the queen, and attempted to pur- 
chaſe her mediation, by an extrordinary . preſent 


from her Iriſh demeſnes, of four hundred kine, all 


milk-white, except the ears, which were red. But 

the avarice and malignity of John were not ſo eafi- 

ly appeaſed. The unhappy mother, with her un- Matth. 
offending children were ſtill confined, and are ſaid Paris. 
to have periſhed in their priſon by want. Such ſe- 

vere repreſentations of the conduct of king John, 

we may reaſonably ſuſpect to be heightened and ag- 
gravated by the monkiſh hiſtorians. In the pre- 

ſent caſe, at leaſt, we are not to ſuppoſe that his 
cruelty extended to the utter deſtruction of the 
whole family of Braoſa; for Lucia, the grand- Collecta- 


daughter of this lord, who was married to an Eng- nea auto- 


liſh baron called Geoffry de Canville, was at length Frapha 


aræi, 


8 to the lands given to her by her grandfa- — 
er. * 


Tat Lacys were more fortunate in extricating 


Hanmer, 


fad to have been reduced even to engage in the Speed. 

menial employment of gardeners to the abbot of Book of 

Saint Taurin: a circumſtance by no means impro- Howth. 

bable; as Philip de Comines was witneſs of ſome 

of the nobleſt lords of England degraded by their 

misfortunes to the condition of lacquies, during the 
conteſts 
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cotiteſts of York and Lancaſter. The demeanour 
of theſe his new ſervants, ſoon convinced their em- 


ployer, that they could not be men' of ordinary 


rank; which led him to a ftri& enquiry into their 
fortunes : and this produced, on their part, a full 
confeſſion of their real ſtate and quality, and the 
occafion of their preſent difficulties. The good ab- 
bot is ſo affected by their ſtory, that he becomes 
interceſſor with the king in behalf of his offending 
ſubjects ; and to his mediation it is imputed, that 
John was finally prevailed upon to reinftate the La- 
cys in their poſſeſſions, on condition of receiving 
from Walter -2, 500 marks for Meath ; and from 
Hugh, 4,000 marks for Ulſter. It is added, that 


| theſe lords were by no means ungrateful to their 


Trivet. 
Speed. 
ollinſh. 


benefactor. They knighted his nephew, and in. 
veſted him with a conſiderable lordſhip in Ireland. 
Several of his monks alſo were perſuaded to attend 
them on their return, and met with a favourable re- 
ception and eſtabliſhment in their territories. - 
Tux reduction of the forts belonging to theſe 
lords in Meath and Ulſter, is the only military ex- 
ploit we can aſcribe to John during a three months 
reſidence in Ireland. The Engliſh hiſtorians indeed 
aſſure us that he reduced the king of Connaught 
by force of arms. But public records prove that 


this prince made a peaceable ſubmiſſion ; and con- 


Ann. 
Innisf. 
MSS. 


 Matth. 
Paris. 


firm the repreſentations of the Iriſh annals. And 
when we know that he diſcovered the baſeſt ſupine- 
neſs, upon the moſt important occaſions, we are the 
leſs ſurprized to find Hugh O'Nial, a petty Iriſh 


prince, at the very time when John was marching 


through his territory, boldly defying his power, 


and renouncing his ſovereignty, without the leaſt 
attempt made to reduce a chief who by this conduct 
violated his ſolemn engagements. 

Uro the departure of the king, the adminiſtra 
tion of his government in Ireland was committed to 
John de Grey, biſhop of Norwich, who agreeably 
to his inſtructions, cauſed money to be new coined, 
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of the ſame weight with that of England, for the 
convenience of traffic between the two kingdoms, 
and which by royal proclamation was made current 
in England as well as Ireland. And this prelate is 
ſaid to have admigiſtered his government with ſuch 
vigour, that inſtead of living in any awe or fear of Hollingſ. 


the diſaffected, he was enabled at the time when H 


England was threatened by an invaſion from the 
king of France, in order to execute the pope's ſen- 
tence of depoſition, to ſend a company of knights 
with three hundred welb- appointed infantry from 
Ireland, to the aſſiſtance of his royal maſter. And 
indeed, though Ireland was by no means in a tate 
of al tranquillity, yet its diforders were prin- 
cipally confined to thoſe diſtricts moſt remote from 
the ſeat of Engliſh government. Hugh O'Nial, 
in Ulſter, was the declared enemy of the Engliſh. 
But the garriſons on his frontiers were left to en- 
counter him; and although he gained repeated ad- 
vantages over them, yet he had not ſtrength ſuffici- 


ent for an extenſive irruption. Without afliſtance 


or confederates, he could but harraſs the enemy by 
occaſional excurſions, returning to his own territory, 
and there enjoying the honour of his petty victories. 
His neighbouring chieftains, like the Deſmonians 
in the'oppbſite quarter of the iſland, were employed 
in rifling each other. In Deſmond, indeed, the 
diſorders ſometimes required the interpoſitioh of 
the Engliſh ſtationed in Corke : and the ſeverities 


they executed on thoſe who attempted to mole _ 


19g 


anmer. 


Ann. 


Anon. 


MSS. 


nisf. 


their ſettlements, (as the Iriſh annaliſts repreſent MSS. 


them) plainly ſhew that they had by this time im- 
bibed but too much of the ferocity of their neigh- 
bours, if not of their treacherous and vindictive 
ſpirit, | +765 
Bur befides the diſorders arifing from provincial 
or local factions, there were others proceeding from 
the liberal grants made by the crown, the claims of 
the new ſettlers, and the oppoſition of the old 
natives. The lands ceded in Connaught ſeem to 
have been the occaſion of particular eonteſt : the 

You. I. wp Engliſh 
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Rymer. 


Ibid. 


the foreigners 


wt 
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Engliſh being anxious to improve their grants to 
the utmoſt, and frequently encroaching beyond their 
juft bounds ; the Iriſh natives clamouring at their 
uſurpations, and flying to their own chieftain 
for redreſs. Cathal, who had loſt his power 
could but appeal to the juſtice of the Engliſh 
government. The oppreſſors of his vaſſals were 
of conſequence incenſed againſt their advocate. His 
remonſtrances they affected to impute to his diſloyal. 


ty, and repreſented his zeal for the intereſt of the 


natives as an overture to rebellion. This degraded 
prince, eſſentially injured, and, at the ſame time, 
unjuſtly maligned, threatened with hoſtilities, and 
unprovided for defence, had no reſource but in the 
| pours of John, to whoſe protection. he had a right- 
ful claim; and to whom he was now obliged to ſue 
with all the humility of a dependent vaſſal, who, 
but a' few years before, had bidden defiance to the 
whole Engliſh power, and threatened to exterminate 

. every quarter of the kingdom. 
John, who probably was well informed of the in- 
jurious attempts made upon this prince and his re- 
ſerved domain, by letters patent directed to his lord 
juſtice, officers, or other faithful ſubjects in Ireland, 
1 his protection to Cathal, directing that he 
hould be ſupported and defended, that no#injury 
ſhould be offered to him, either in his perſon, or 


poſſeſſions; and that no unfavourable ſuggeſtions 


of his enemies ſhould be received or believed, ſo 
long as he adhered to his allegiance and attachment 
to the king. It ſeems to have been conſidered as a 
point of s policy, to take every method of 
conciliating the affections of thoſe chiefs who had 
become feodaries to John. They had been turbu- 


lent enemies, were hardly reconciled, and from 2 


long experience of the national. temper, it was found, 
that they were to be retained moſt effectually by an 
appearance of kindneſs, attention, and reſpect. 
Among other means uſed for this purpoſe, the pa- 


tent now granted to Cathal was attended with an 


order addreſſed to the archbiſhop of Dublin, my 
| uc 
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ſuch à quantity of ſcarlets as he ſhould judge ſuffi- 

cient to make robes to be preſented to the kings of 
Ireland, and others of the king's liege-men, natives 

of this kingdom. Probably theſe robes were made 

after the Engliſſi mode. If ſo, it was by no means 

a contemptible .device, to endeavour to habituate 

theſe chiefs to the —_— garb, and by their exam- 

ple, to render it faſhionable in their territories, 
„Men's apparel,” ſaith Spencer, ſpeaking of this vie of 
country and its manners, is commonly made ac - the ſtate of 
« cording to their conditions; and their conditions Ireland. 
« are oftentimes governed by their garments: for 

the perſon that is gowned, is by his gowne put 

put in mind of gravitie; and alſo reſtrained 

« from. lightnes, by the very unaptneſſe of his 

« weed.” And the gentler and leſs offenfive me- 

thod of introducing . an advantageous change of 
appare], gradually and imperceptibly, under the 
appearance of grace and favour, had it deen purſued 

with ſteadineſs and addreſs, might have proved more 

effectual than the penal laws of later times: which, 

by an avowed and violent oppoſition to the man- 

ners of the Iriſh, proved too odious to be executed. 

Taz archbiſhop above-mentioned, was Henry de ware de 
Londres, who ſucceeded to John Comyn in the year Pr. 1214- 
1213, and was now inveſted with the king's govern- 
ment of Ireland ; which was, however, for the moſt 
part adminiſtered by his deputy Geoffry Morris, or 
de Mauriſco, an eminent Engliſh ſettler in Munſter, 

Henry himſelf was obliged to attend the ſervice of 

his royal maſter in England, and is an inftance of 

a prelate in the Iriſh church, admitted to the king's 
councils, and acting as a ſpiritual baron of his 

realm, in John's moſt important tranſactions. When Matth. 
his conteſt with pope Innocent ended in his ſhame- Paris. 
ful ſubmiſſion, the prelate of Dublin is named firſt 8 
of thoſe lords who were preſent at the execution of Lond. 
the deed, by which John reſigned the kingdoms of Marth. 
England and Ireland to the ſee of Rome, and con- Paris: 
lented to hold them as a fief, by the ſeryice of one 
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thouſand marks to be paid annually, ſeven hundred 
for England; and for Ireland, three hundred. Ht 
was preſent when John did homage to Pandolf, with 
all the odious circumſtances: of humiliation ; and 
Matth. was honourably diſtinguiſhed on this occaſion, 23 
Faris. the only prelate who ventured to expreſs his indig. 
nation at this ſhamefuk tranſaction; and the enor: 
mous infolence and haughtineſs of the legate. It 
Epiſt. In- is immediately pertinent to the preſent ſubject to 
lc, Bar obſerve, that ſoon after the arrival of the biſhop of 
Freſcati in England, attended with a letter of cre- 
dence from the pope, conceived in the moft horrid 
terms of blaſphemous hypocriſy, and when John 
had made a ſecond refignation of his kingdoms, 
Innocent, with an audacious oftentation of favour 
and condeſcenſion to his royal vaſſal, addreffed a 
letter to the prelates, princes, lords, and people of 
Ireland, notifying the total reconciliation madeby the 
bleſſing of Heaven between the royal ſtate of Eng. 
land and the holy fee; expreſſing the tendereſt con- 
cern for his beloved fon in Chrift the illuftrious 
; king John, whoſe realms, by his grant, were right- 
Ibid. fully inveſted in the Roman church; and command- 
ing and direfting them by his apoſtolical mandate, 
to perſevere in their allegiance to the king and his 
heirs, who were now the objects of his paternal care 

and favour. POR". | . 
THrzst tranſactions were ſucceeded by the famous 
conteſt between John and his barons. And here 
again, we find the archbiſhop of Dublin admitted 
to the king's councils, attending the congreſs of 
Runingmede, encamped on the king's fide, with 
the few lords who ſtill appeared to adhere to him, 
and taking place immediately after the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. In the preamble to the Great 
Mag. Charter, he is mentioned as one of thoſe prelates 
Cart. and barons by whoſe counſel it is alledged to hare 
Johan. been granted. With the other prelates, he pro 
teſted, on occaſion of a clauſe in this charter, b) 
which it was apprehended that the being of all 
foreſts might be endangered, and joined in _ 
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ing the rtal intention of both parties. In like 


manner, he is united with the prelates of England 


lords thought this a favourable period for explain- 


ing their grievances, and petitioning the throne for 


Rymer. 


new graces. For this purpoſe, they made uſe of prynn. 


the intervention of Ralph of Norwich, one of the 
king's chaplains. Among their complaints, were 
thoſe of the late ſeverities exerciſed by John towards 
ſome of his barons, and his violent ſeizure of their 
lands; and among their demands, was one of preat 
conſequence; and which, if : obtained, might have 
proved of fingular advantage to the Engliſh intereſt; 
that either the queen dowager, or the king's brother, 
ſhould be ſent to refide in Ireland. The people 
« of this land,” ſaith Davyes, „both Engliſh and 
« Iriſh, out of a natural pride, did ever love and 
« defire to be governed by great perſons. And 
at this particular period, when the aerimony of the 
natives was ſenfibly abated, the preſence of a royal 
perſonage promiſed to have the happieſt influence; 
and ſeems to have been deſired, from a thorough 
knowledge of the Iriſh character, and a full convic- 
tion of its utility. The anfwer of king Henry the 
third deſerves a place in the body of this Hiſtory; 
= is, therefore, here tranſlated from the origi- 
nal. 3 1 1 A EH | 
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E return our "thanifold pag Gar you 

good and faithful ſervice performed to 
John, late king of England, our father, of bleſſed 
memory, and to us to be continued, and for 
thoſe things you have ſignified to us, by our truſty 
Ralph of Norwich, clerk. 


are the iſſues of life and death,” our lord and 


father had happily departed this lik: (whoſe foul 


c 


may the heavens receive l) We will you tò know, 
that, the royal obſequies being firſt ſolemnly and 
duely performed in the church of the bleſſed 
Mary of Wincheſter, there were convened at 
Glouceſter the greater number of the nobles of 
our realm, biſhops; abbots, earls, and barons, 
who adhered faithful and devoted to our father 
during his lifetime, and very many others: 
where, on the feaſt of the apoſtles Simon and 


Jude, i in the church of Saint Peter, Glouceſter, 


with the acclamations of clergy. and laity, ve 
were, by the hands of the lord Gualon, by the 


title of St. Martin, preſbyter, cardinal and 
« legate of the a 2 ſee, and thoſe of the 
biſhops then pr 

Spirit, publicly anointed, and crowned king of 
England; fealty and homage being of all per. 


nt, with invocation of the Holy 


formed to us. Which we have judged neceſſary 


to communicate to you as our liege ſubject, that 
you may ſhare the joy of our honour and happy 


ſucceſs. 
« AND whereas we have "IEP! 4 tak: refent- 


ment hath ariſen between our lord and father 
- aforeſaid, and certain nobles of our realm, and 


for ſome time ſubfiſted ; whether with cauſe or 
without cauſe, we know not ; our pleaſure is, 
that it ſhall be for ever aboliſhed and forgotten, 
ſo as never to remain in our mind; and in order 
that the effect may ceaſe with the removal of - 

cauſe, 
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« cauſe, whatever reſentment was conceived, or 
« {ubſiſted againſt him, we are ready and willing to 
« the utmoſt of our power, to atone for, by yield- 


« ing to all perſons what reaſon ſhall ſuggeſt, and 


« the good counſel of our ſubjects direct, aboliſh- 
« ing all evil uſages from our realm, and by the 
6 * Nt of liberties and free cuſtoms, ſo as to 
« recal the gracious days of our anceſtors, grant- 
« ing to all our ſubjects what each may fairly and 
« reaſonably claim. For this purpoſe, know ye, 
« that a council being lately convened at Briſtol, in 
« which were, preſent all the prelates of England, 
« as well biſhops and abbots as priors, and many, 
« as well earls as barons, they . did homage and 
« fealty to us, publicly, and generally ; and, receiv- 
« ing a grant of thoſe liberties and free cuſtoms firſt 
« demanded and approved by. them, departed in 
« joy, ready and willing to do our ſervice, each to 


« his particular reſidence. 


« Wr further hope, and truſt in the Lord, that 
« the ſtate of our realm, ſhall, by the divine mer- 
« cy, be changed confiderably for the better. 

« As to ſending our lady the queen-mother, or 
« our brother, into Ireland, our anſwer is, that tak- 
« ing the advice and aſſent of our faithful ſubjects, 
« we ſhall do that which ſhall be expedient to our 
« intereſt and the intereſt of our realm. 

« We therefore defire you our beloved, that as 
« you have been faithful and devoted to John our 
« father, of bleſſed memory, ſo you may be the 
more careful to continue in fidelity to us, as you 
* know that in this our tender age we have the 
more occaſion for your aſſiſtance and counſel ; 


| © and that you receive the homage of the princes 


of Ireland, and all. others who ought to do it 
* unto us. | = 

« WE retain at our court Ralph of Norwich, 
that by his means, we may ſignify our pleaſure 
* to you, more fully, in theſe and other matters. 


And our pleaſure is, that you and our other _ 
e fu 
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ce ful ſubjects of Ireland ſhall enjoy the Aims liber- 


ties which we have granted to our” ſubje&s 'of 
e.. * rr theſe we wil prank and confitm 


Ann. 

Waver. 
Robert 
Glouc. 


Lib. Rub. 
cee. 


Dublin. 


M88. 
Lamb. 


cc. to you 

Tur rant to Bis ether ſubjects here alluded to, 
was the . of Liberties executed on the twelfth 
of November, in the firſt year of this princes 
reign ; when, at a great council, held at Briftol, 
and compoſed of prelates, nobility, and others, in 
great numbers, the pope's legate abſolved them 
from their oath of allegiance to prince Louis, who 
had been invited to fupport them againft the 
treachery of John, and obliged them to fwear fealty 
to young Henry: who in return, formally and 
folemnly renewed the Great Charter granted by his 
father, with ſuch alterations and amendments as the 
eircumftances of the times had made n 

Amons the nobles affembled on this Wenne 
and members of the king's great eounecil, we find 
the name of Walter de 51 an Irifh baron lately 
reftored to favour, and roineated' in his poſſefſions, 
Such were the condeſcenfions paid to this great 
family, that the king addreſſed a letter rticular 
to Hugh, entreating him to forget all N r a 
moſities, and affuring him of his future favour and 
protection. The royal grace was alſo extended to 
the whole body of Irtſh ſubjects. And on the 
fixth of February after ſigning the Engliſh charter, 
a duplicate was tranfmitted to Ireland under the 
feals ef the legate, and William, earl of Pembroke, 
the protector, for the benefit of the king s faithful 
fubjects in this kingdom, and with thoſe alter. 
ations only which the local neceffities of Ireland re- 

* till remains extant in the Red Book of 

e Exchequer” at Dublin: it was attended by the 
following letter row 58 Henry. 
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6 The king ta all arehbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, carls, Pat. 1. 
& barans,. knights, and free tenants, and all our Hen. III. 


faithful ſubjects ſettled throughout Ireland, 


(c Greeting. * 
« * IT H our hearty commendation of your 
0 fidelity in the Lord, which you have ever 


« exhibited to our lord father, and to us in theſe 
« our days are to exhibit, our pleaſure is, that in 
« token of this your famous and notable fidelity, 
« the liberties granted by our father, and- by us, 
« of our grace and gift, to the realm of England, 
„ ſhall in our kingdom of Ireland, be enjoyed by 
« you and by your heirs for ever. Which liber- 
« ties, diſtinctly reduced to writing by the general 
« counſel of all our liege ſubjects, we tranſmit to 
« you, ſealed with the feals of our lord Gualon, le- 
gate of the apoſtolical ſee, and of our truſty earl 
„William Mariſhal, our governour, and the go- 
« yernour of our kingdom; becauſe, as yet, we 
« have no ſeal. And the ſame ſhall in proceſs of 
« time, and on fuller counſel, receive the ſignature 
« of our own ſeal. Given at Glouceſter the fixth 
« day of February.“ 

Tnus were the rights and privileges of the Iriſh 
ſettlers completely aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. They 
were not only to be governed by the ſame monarchs, 
and the ſame laws with their anceſtors, but to com- 
plete their union with their fellow-ſubje&ts in Eng- 
land, they are now included in the conceſſions ex- 
torted from the throne, to circumſcribe the prero- 
gative, and correct the ſeverities gradually intro- 
duced by the fœdal ſyſtem: they appear in the ſame 
honourable light with their brethren in the neigh- 
bouring realm, making the ſame requiſitions, and 
obtaining the ſame grants which are to this day re- 
vered as the baſis of Engliſh liberty. But if the 
requiſition of the Engliſh charters proceeded rather 
from an ariſtocratic ſpirit, than the love of true li- 
berty, the ſame ſpirit, it muſt be acknowledged, 

was 


L 
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was ſtill more predominant in Ireland: where the 
- barons, remote from the ſupreme ſeat of majeſty, 


uncontrouled by a delegated authority too often 


weak and ill - ſupported, inveſted with enormous ter- 
ritories and dangerous privileges, were tempted by 
their ſtrength, and enabled by the ſituation of the 
kingdom, to purſue the objects of their avarice and 
ambition, without regard to juſtice, and ſometimes 
without even the appearance of reſpect to govern- 
ment. As the ſame paſſions poſſeſſed them all, they 
of conſequence lived with each other in a perpetual 
ſtate of rivalſhip, envy, and diſſenſion: and as their 
claims were to be ſupported by force of arms, their 
own vaſſals as well as the native Iriſh, felt the ſe- 
vereſt conſequences of their pride and oppreſſion. 
Odious as ſuch repreſentations may appear, they 
will be found but too fully juſtified in the progreſs 
of this Hiſtory, And it may be no uſeleſs taſk, 
diſtinctly to point out the ſource of thoſe calamities 
under which the nation groaned for ſo long a peri- 
od, and to exhibit thoſe facts in full view, which 
prove that they. were originally derived from the 
vices of individuals, not from any inequitable or 
oppreſſive principles in Engliſh government. 
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State of Ireland during the firſt years of the reign of 
Henry the third. — Henry de Londres ſent into Ire- 
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d land, — His conduct. — Death of earl of Pembroke. — i 

8 Conteſt between his ſucceſſor and the Lactes. | 

v Grants made by Henry. Commotions in Connaught. . 

J Ambition of de Burgo. —Oppoſed by Fedlim prince of ; 

a Connaught, — His ſpirit, —His application to the 7 
Ir king. —Death of William Marifhal.— Richard his 7 
Ir ſucceſſor ſuſpected by the king. — Aſſiſted in Ireland. 4 
e. AIs inveſted with his lands and dignities.— Op- L: 
n. Does the adminiſtration of the biſhop of Wincheſter. AM 
7 —Retires to Wales, —Confederates with Lewellin. n 
ls —Pruitleſs aitempts to reduce him. —T he miniſter g 

k, projects a ſcheme to deſtroy him, Letter to the lords 

es of Ireland. Earl Richards arrival in this king- 

l- dom.—Tnſidious practices of Geoffry de Mauriſco.— 

h Expediton of Richard, — He treats with the lords 

he of Ircland.—Ts betrayed. His tragical death.— 

or Effects of this incident. Meanneſs of the king.— 


Diſgrace of Wincheſter, —Commotions in Ireland on 
the death of Richard. Maurice Fitzgerald ſceks a 
reconciliation with his ſucceſſor.— Fedlim repairs to 
the king. His ſucceſs. —Iriſh toparchs invited to 
alt the king in his intended expedition into Scot- 
land, — Complicated diſorders of Ireland.— Henry 
oUiged repeatedly to enforce the obſervance of the 
Engliſh laws.—The benefits of theſe laws ſued for 
by ſome particulars.—But denied to the Iriſh in ge- 
neral. True cauſe rf this excluſion.—Grant of the 
lordſhip of Ireland to prince Edward. J his Ring- 
dom deprived of the advantages of his abilities. — 

p. Commotions in the North. —Iꝝi Deſmond.—The Ge- 
raldines depreſſed. Recover their power.—Quarrel 
with de Burgo. Maurice ſeizes and impriſons the 
chief governour, Who is enlarged by an aſſembly con- 

vened at Kilkenny.—FExceſſes of de Burgo,—De- - 
| feated 
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feated by ab O'Connor. —Exattions of the king, 
mT hoſe Hur pope ſtill more Hive. Remon. 
ſtrances of the Iriſh clergy — | 
foreigners intoltbeir chutch.+Equally averſe to the 
Eugliſh as to the Italians, —T heir remarkable ordi. 
nance ga the Engliſh dlergy.—Reſcinded by the 
Pope. —Iriſb clergy endeavour te enlarge the juri. 
diction of their courts. —Statute e Miter," bi. 
lence of the Iriſh ecclefiaſties. They excommunicate 
the magiſtrates and citizens of Dublin, —Ihq ah. 
peal to the council. Ridiculous meanneſs of their 


A PERIOD of almoſt fifty years fram the 
| arrival of the Britiſh adventurers in Treland, 
hath hitherto afforded a ſucceſſion of events which 
may give occaſion to ſome uſeful reflections, and 


ſeem not unworthy of a fairer and more diſtinct ex. 


poſition than they have hitherto received. As ve 


| advance, it will be ſometimes found neceffary to 
confine ourſelves to a more general view of the af. 
fairs of Ireland, without an exact adherence to the 


Ann. 
Innisf. 
MSS. 
& Ann. 
var. 


order of time, and without dwelling on particulars 


which neither intereſt nor inſtru. The writers of 


the Hiſtory of England have been obliged to adopt 


this method, in treating of the particular period to 
which we are now arrived. In the preſent work it 
is ſtill more allowable, for reaſons too obvious to be 
explained; even if the monkiſh annaliſts of Ireland, 
or the public records during the long reign of Hen- 
ry the third had afforded more hiſtorical materials. 

Tur - gradual progreſs of the Engliſh power had 
by this time conſiderably weakened that of the old 
Iriſh chieftains ; whoſe Coin had been circum- 
ſcribed, and their national vanity mortified, by their 
conceſſions to the crown of England. It was nov 
only a few of their moſt diſtinguiſhed characters that 


* 


their annaliſts could extol as tbe terrour of the Gaul 
(fo the Engliſh are ſtiled j and deſtroyers of their cd 
tles, who Never once paid tribute or ſubmiſſion lo the 

| foreigners. 
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foreigners. They were reduced to an humble ſtyle. 

and in the utmoſt warmth of panagyrie, could but 
repreſent their hero as yielding to the Engliſh, on! 

what was juſt aud right. Some inconſiderable diſ- Ann. 
orders in the North were ſoon repelled by the Eng- _ 
liſh ſettlers of this diſtrict, and the fall of ſome tur- A. P. 
bulent chieftains ſerved: to ſtrike new terrour, and 1218. 
check the progreſs of commotion. The Engliſh 

who. ſaw the government of the young king and 
realm of England adminiſtered with abilities and vi- 

gour by William Mariſhal earl of Pembroke, a no- 
bleman of vaſt poſſeſſions in Ireland, and of conſe- 
quence attached to their intereſts, were encouraged 

by the expectation of his ſupport, and at the ſame 

time reſtrained by the authority of his ſtation and 
character, from all irregularities, of which they were 
ſenſible he would be faithfully informed. So that 

the firſt year of Henry's reign. paſſed undiſtinguiſh- 

ed by any events in Ireland worthy of note: the 

Iriſh fœdaries confining themſelves, for the moſt 
part, to their own diſtricts, the Engliſh conducting 

their government, and managing their intereſts 
without diſorder or interruption. Geoffry de Mau- Rymer. 
riſco was continued in the adminiſtration, and Hen- Prynn. 
ry de Londres, the prelate of Dublin, was ſent into 
Ireland under the pretence of aſſuming his paſtoral 
charge, but really as coadjutor to Geoffry. The 
king's letter addreſſed to his liege-barons of Ireland 
expreſs the reluctance with which he parted with 

this prelate, and how neceſſary his preſence and 
counſels were to him and the realm. of England 
directing them to conſult with him and the chief 
governour, in every thing pertaining to the regula- 


tion of the kingdom | 


Axp although this prelate was chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed by his political conduc, yet in his eccleſi- 
aſtical character, he exerted himſelf with ſufficient 
abilities. Sooh after his arrival he held a {ynod at Regiſt. 
Dublin, the conſtitutions of which are ſtill extant, Crede 
and do no diſhonour to the temper and principles — 5 
of de Londres: But his private conduct, if we may Conc. 


believe 
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believe the Iriſh relaters, was inſolent and odious. * 
Hanmer. We are told that he ſummoned the tenants of his ne 
ſee to produce the inſtruments by which they held 
their lands, which he had no ſooner received under L. 
pretence of examining their titles, than in an af. 
fected paſſion he caſt them into the fire. The firſt 
fit of aſtoniſhment at this impudent treachery was 
ſucceeded by a violent tumult, in which ſome of the Ml 


biſhop's domeſtics were pgrievouſly wounded : he =_ 
himſelf was faved only by flight, and to allay the MI 
commotion,' found it neceſſary to confirm their te. his 
nures to the aggrieved parties. Nor could this — 


condeſcenſion efface the odium of his attempt. He 
was branded with the name of Burn-Bill, and ever ly 
after known by this appellation; a circumſtance 
which ſeems to confirm the truth of 'this incident. 
And it is a ſtriking example of the contempt with 
which the rights of the ſubject in Ireland were, in J. 
theſe times, treated by the more powerful of the 
ee kingdom. Fs CY Pre! 
Tux death of the great earl of Pembroke in the 
year 1219, deprived Ireland of an uſeful and pov- th 
erful patron : from this period, at leaſt, her diſor- a 
ders ſeem to have revived. Hugh de Lacy, whoſe wh 
avarice and ambition had not been ſuppreſſed by his | 
misfortunes, deemed this incident favourable to 
his purpoſes, and commenced a conteſt about ſome Ca 


lands which the earl had poſſeſſed, and which Hugh 


now claimed as his right. As the grants made to ws 
: theſe Engliſh lords had raiſed them to a degree of 5 
/ ſovereignty, and as they aſſumed the power of mak. t 


ing war and peace, independent of the Engliſh go- = 
vernment, de Lacy knew full well that the diſpute 2 
muſt finally be brought to the deciſion of the ſword: 


, | 
ct and to be the better provided for this event, he As 
MSS. courted the alliance of O'Nial, the turbulent chief * 


tain of the North, and the avowed enemy of his BY ©, 
liege-lord. William the young earl was ſuddenly 
called into Ireland to defend his lands: Leinſter 
and Meath were expoſed to the calamities of war, 


by the incurſions of theſe lords, who as each 1 
OY | ps 
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| Cathal. But as Hubert de Burgo, juſticiary of Eng- 


I. H ELN R T. AI. 


vailed, purſued his adverſary, and laid his territo- 

ries waſte. / Trim, the principal city of Meath, was Hanmer. 

beſieged by William, and with difficulty maintained. 

Laer, oh the other hand, was harraſſed by O' Nial, Ann. 

till the contending parties were wearied out into an Anon. 

accommodation, or at leaſt a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. MSS. 
GeoreRy, the Engliſh governour, was in the 

mean time obliged to make an expedition into Deſ- 

mond, to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of the Mac- 

Arthys ; and terrified the country by the ſeverity of | 

his execution. Donald O'Brien of Thomond, amidſt Ann. 

theſe ſtorms was ſolicitous to ſecure his own domain 19vis- 

from the rapine of his countrymen, and the oppreſ- 

five violence of the Engliſh, and as the moſt effec- 

tual method, petitioned and obtained a- grant from Rymer. 

king Henry, of the kingdom of Thomond, (as it Pavys. 

is called) to be held of the king during his minori- 

ty, by a yearly rent of one hundred pounds, and a 

fine of one thouſand marks. With leſs equity, and 

leſs attention to the tranquillity of the kingdom, 

Henry alſo granted to Richard de Burgo, repreſen- Pat. 3 

tative of that lord who had proved ſo dangerous in — 

the reign of John, the whole kingdom of Con- on 

naught after the death of Cathal the bloody-handed, 

who ſtill maintained his ſtate in this province. It 

doth not appear whether the preſent grant was re⸗ 

concilable to the ſtipulations formerly made with 
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land, and governour of the king, was now in the 
median of his power, it is probable that his kinſ- 
man was gratified, without a ſcrupulous attention 
to the claims of an Iriſh chieftain little known or 
regarded in the court of England. | | 

Tur death of Cathal ſoon gave Richard an op- A. D. 
portunity to plead his grant. But the Iriſh, ac, 1223. 
cording to their own cuſtoms, proceeded to elect a Ann. 
ſucceſſor : and by the powerful interceſſion of — 
O'Nial, Tirlaugh, brother of the late prince was 
inveſted with the royal dignity of Connaught. A 

| nomination 
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by his arms, was particularly offenfive. to 
de Mauriſco. He led an army into Connaught, bu 


Nen vithout attempting directly to ſupport de Burgo i 
his claims, contented himſelf with expelling: Tir. 


laugh, and eſtabliſhing Edh, a ſon of Cathal i 


his room. The uſual ſubject of contention «in thi 
diſotdered province was thus revived. The ſucceſ. 
ſor grew inſolent, was provoked by the demands 


made upon his territory by the Engliſh, - reſiſted 
them by force, was ſupported by his countrymen, 
and proved ſo ſucceſsful as to take a ſon of Geoffry 


priſoner, who ſeems to have marched with an in. 


.- | confiderable force to oppoſe him. Being ſoon te. 
. © duced to extremity, he was obliged to come in per. 


* S + 
8 # 4 ry 
1228, 


fon to treat with the governour: When a a difſention 
ariſing between ſome of his Iriſh train and the do 
meſtics of Geoffry, dh was unhappily killed in 
the tumult *, His uncle and rival reaſſumed tht 


ſovereignty, but was ſoon depoſed by Richard dt 
' Burgo, who ſucceeded Mauriſco in the government, 


and deemed it more conſiſtent with his views, to in- 


veſt another ſon of Cathal called Fedlim, with the 


royal title. This chief, more vigorous and politic 


than his immediate predeceſſors, had the ſpirit to 
oppoſe the claims made on his territory by de Bur. 
go, in a manner the more peremptory and imper- 
ous, as he was now in the plenitude of power. Im- 
patient of oppoſition from his creature, he ur 
| | noun 


* It is ſcarcely worthy of notice that the death of this prince 


is variouſly related. Some annaliſts tell us that the wife of one 


of the governour's attendants entettained him with particulz 
kindneſs, prepared a bath to refreſh him, and was affidueus 1 
all the little offices and attentions of an hoſpitable matron. 6d, 
after the manner of his own country, expreſſed his gratitude dj 
kiſſing his benefactreſs. In this act, which poſſibly was render- 
ed mdre ſuſpicious by an artleſs unpoliſhed warmth of affettion, 
he was ſurpriſed by her huſband, who in a violent rage of je 
loufy determined to deſtroy him, and effected his purpoſe by 
treacherous aſſaſſination. Geoffry was juſt enough to exec!" 


the Jaw of England on the offender. 
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nomination [procured by the open andl inveteray 
 oppoſer of the Engliſh government, and ſupported 
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nounced the terrours of his vengeance againſt him, 
commenced hoſtilities, and even made him captive. 
Yet Fedlim had the good fortune to eſcape, collect- 
ed 2 eonſiderable body of his adherents, marched 

againſt His rival now ſupported by the Engliſh 
governour, defeated, flew him, and re- aſſumed his 
ſovereigntʒ. | 


* 


Harrilr for this Iriſh prince, Hubert was now Cl. 19 H. 
in diſgrace ; his kinſman was, of conſequence, re- III. A. D. 
moved from his government, and Maurice Fitz- 1233. 


Gerald appointed his ſucceſſor, in return for the 
ſervices of his noble family. Fedlim, with a ſa- 
gacity not unuſual to his countrymen, determined to 
improve this favourable conjuncture. Senſible that 


he could not long ſupport his dignity by any power Ibid. 


of his awn, he addreſſed himſelf to the king of 


England. In a ſubmiſſive and affecting manner, Anon. 
he repreſented his own inviolable attachment as well MSS. 


as that of his father to the Engliſn government; 
the great and valuable ceſſions they had made, 
which yet were not capable of ſatiating the avarice 
of a diſloyal baron, who had ſeized the king's forts, 
made war upon his vaſſals, and aimed at a degree of 
power inconſiſtent with his allegiance, and danger- 
ous to the intereſts of his liege- lord; earneſtly 
entreating permiſſion to repair to England, to caſt 
himſelf at the king's feet, that he might explain 
more particularly his own cruel injuries, as well as 
the enormities of his enemy de Burgo. | 
HENRY could not but feel ſurprize at an applica- 
tion, which fo little accorded with the accounts of 
Iriſh tranſactions received at his court. He had 
been aſſured * that the late diſorders of Connaught 
Van d 5 had 


This account is found in Matth. Paris, who probably re- 
ceived it on the authority of ſome artful intelligence ſent into 
England, without conſidering or knowing the abſurdity of it. 

he monk was ſo ill informed, that he makes this ſtupendous 
victory to have been gained by Geoffry the chief governour, a 
conſiderable time after Geoffry was removed from the govern- 
ment of Ireland, V. pag. 366. Ed. Watts, 1640. | 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. II 
had proceeded from a general rebellion of the na- 
tive Iriſh; that, led by the. chief 'of Connaught, 
a declared enemy to his royal authority, they had 
entered the king's lands with fire and fword ; that 
his faithful barons had riſen up, repelled the invaſ.- 
on, purſued the enemy to their head-quarters, where, 


by their addreſs and valour, Fedlim had been de- 


feated with the loſs of twenty thouſand men. A. 
larmed at the reports of the inſolence and power of 
de Burgo, and taught to dread the exceſſes of 1 


diſcontented baron, but at the ſame time doubting 
the repreſentations of the Iriſh chief, he reſolved 


to act with caution. He addreſſed a letter to 
. 17 H. Maurice Fitz-Gerald, in which he informed him ot 


the application of his liege-man, ſon of the late 
king of Connaught; that, in anſwer to his petition 
for a ſafe- conduct, he had recommended. that his 
journey to England ſhould be deferred, until he had, 
with the concurrence of his chief governour, en- 
deavoured to reduce the caſtle of Melick, now in 
poſſeſſion of de Burgo, the detention of which, 
probably had been repreſented as a ftriking inſtance 
of the diſloyalty of this baron; that, when _ 

2 . | Fer ſhoul 


Rex dilecto & fideli ſuo Mauritio Filio Gerardi Juſticiaro 
sb &* ſuo Hiberniæ, ſalutem. | 

& Signiſicavit nobis dilectus & fidelis noſter F. filius cariſſimi 
% quondam regis Connac. quod propoſuit ad nos venire in An- 
„ gliam, cauſa nos videndi & nobiſcum loquendi de negoti 
* noſtris & ſuis. Et nos renunciavimus ei, quod, ante adventun 
* ſuum, laboret de conſilio veſtro, ad captionem caftri de Miloc 
* quod eſt in manu Ricardi de Burgo: & cum dictum. caſtrun 
« captum fuerit & vobis commiſſum, et terra Connac.. ſedata & 

bis fuerit liberata, bene placet nobis, & volumus quod a0 
* nos veniat in-Angliam, ſimul cum nunciis veſtris. quos ad no 
« mittetis in Angliam. | 
His igitur, ut prædictum ef expeditis, ſalvum & ſecurum 
conductum præfato F. habere faciatis, cauſa venicndi ad nos n 
Angliam, in cujus etiam adventu nuncios veſtros cum eo mi. 
« ratis, viros videlicet diſeretos, qui de ſtatu terræ noſtræ Hiber- 
e niz nos ſciant & velint ſignificare. Teſte mae Fun: 
« kiſbir, 28 vo die Maii, anno regni noſtri decimo ſeptimo- 
Rymer, tom. 1. p. 328. 
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N ould be effected, and the province of Connaught, 
"WY peaceably ſettled and delivered to the king's deputy, 


he had declared his readineſs to grant his petition, 
and admit him to his preſence. ' At the ſame time 
s Fitz-Gerald is directed that ſome truſty agents, on 
whoſe diſcretion he could rely, ſhould be ſent with 
e. the Iriſh prince, who might inform the king authen- 
A tically of the real ſtate and condition of Ireland, 


that he might not be deceived by intereſtcd reports, 
or che ſuggeſtions of jealouſy and envy. This 
"> WH anſwer was ſufficient for the immediate purpoſe of 
0 Fedlim. He was acknowledged as the icing's liege- 


man; he had the royal commiſſion to act againſt de 

by Burgo; and his countrymen were deterred from 
any factious attempts againſt a chieftain who boaſted 
the ſupport of the Engliſh monarch.. So that he 
5 enjoyed his petty ſovereignty for a time, unmoleſted 
e by any Iriſh rivals, or Engliſh claims; while ano- 


= ther and a more important obje& engaged the at- 
85 tention of the great barons in Ireland, and involved 
a the kingdom in conſiderable diſorder and confu- 
WH fion. | | | 
= Ox the death of William Mariſhal, ſon to the 4 0. 


protector, his eſtates and honours devolved on his 1231. 
brother Richard, a young lord actuated with all the Matth. 
ai WY bold and independent ſpirit of an Engliſh baron. Paris. 


x Both the king, and Hubert who was now in power, 
(im? | x . 3 
Fea were acquainted with. his diſpoſitions, and dreaded 
otii their effects: ſo that when he came to demand poſ- 
= ſeſſion of his lands, it was at firſt denied, on pre- 
= tence that his brother's wife was pregnant. When 
ta K this device proved ineffectual, it was, in the next 


d al place, alledged that Richard had held a treaſonable 


10% i correſpondence with the king's enemies in France; 
_ and therefore he was commanded to depart from 
osin dhe realm within fifteen days, on pain of perpetual 
an impriſonment. Without the leaſt heſitation or de- 
H. lay, he bent his courſe to Ireland, where his family 
no.” WF Las held in the utmoſt reverence. Deſcended by 


his mother's fide from an Iriſh king, from the con- 
Vol. 1. P 2 ſort 
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Matth. 


Paris. 


| Engliſh race. He was readily inveſted with his 


' rence of Richard, brother to the king, 
was ſpeedily reconciled, and other lords were bribed 


HISTORY OF IRE LAND. B. 
ſort of the renowned Strongbow, he was. equally de: 
to the inhabitants of Leinſter, both of the Iriſh and 


lands and caſtles, received'the homage of his vaſlal 
and, collecting a conſiderable force from Ireland 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the caſtle of Pembroke, as if 


reſolved to aſſert his patrimonial claims by arms: 
a conduct which wrought ſo forcibly on the timidity 


and inconſtancy of the king, that he conſented to 
accept his homage and fealty, and to inveſt him 


peaceably with all his rights. 

Ir ſoon appeared that Henry's apprehenſions 0 
the dangerous ſpirit of this lord were but too well 
founded. When the adminiftration had been un- 
happily committed to the prelate of Wincheſter, and 
the land groaned under the oppreſſion of this tyran- 
nous and head- ſtrong miniſter, earl Richard was the 
firſt to remonſtrate boldly, and even haughtily to 
the king, on the imminent danger to the laws and 


| liberties of the realm, and of conſequence to his 


own crown and dignity, from the precipitate and 
imperious conduct of his favourite, and the inunds- 
tion of foreigners which overſpread the land. He 
declared that he and others of his peers would no 
longer deign to attend the king's councils, while 
numbers of inſolent and contemptible Poictevins 
were allowed to engroſs the royal favour and atten- 
tion. A ſharp reply provoked him and his adhe- 
rents to abſent themſelves from parliament. They 
are ſummoned : they pretend to be apprehenſive 
for their perſonal ſafety, and diſobey the mandate: 
they are proclaimed traitors, and their Jands afligned 
to foreigners. The cauſe of theſe diſcontented 
lords had all the advantage of popular favour and 
applauſe, and was at firſt honoured with _ n_—_ 
ut as 


by the miniſter to forſake their party, the ea! 
Mariſhal was left almoſt ſingly, to ſupport a def- 
perate conteſt with his ſovereign : yet ſtill diſdain- 
ing a ſubmiſſion, he retired to Wales, and on 

| contede- 
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confederating with Lewellin, and other chieftains 
of this province, declared his reſolution of defend- 
ing his lands and caſtles againſt any hoſtile attack 
whatever. Some attempts which were made to 
reduce him, ended only in the diſgrace of the king's 
arms. Where Henry commanded. in perſon, (for 
he was obliged to lead his forces againſt this re- 
if fractory lord) earl Richard with an affected reve- 
toll rence declined to take any part in the engagement. 
im When an advantage was gained over his country- 
nen, they were treated with the utmoſt lenity: to 
off foreigners quarter was never granted. A. ſucceſsful 
el inſurrection, profeſſedly pointed againſt an odious 
in. and arbitrary miniſter, could not fail to gain new 
nd friends and adherents. In vain did the Engliſh 
in. prelates entreat the king to ſtop the ſpreading diſ- 
the order, by a juſt redreſs of grievances, and to ſeek 
told an accommodation with . thoſe diſcontented lords, 
nd cho might at leaſt plead, that they had been con- 
his demned and baniſhed, without a fair trial by their 
peers. The 4mperious . miniſter declared that they 
vere entitled to no ſuch privilege, aud affected to | 
wonder at their preſumption. in aſſuming the fame | 
conſequence with the peers of France. As violent 
and ſanguinary meaſures were more ſuited to his 
genius, with the aſſiſtance of his minions, he now 
concerted a: ſcheme for the deſtruction of earl 
— head and leader of this dangerous confe- 

eracy. 1 

LeTTERS under the king's ſea), as well as the Matth, 
ſgnature of the miniſter, and eleven, of his crea- Paris, 
turgs, were directed to Maurice Fitz-Gerald the 
In1h vicegerent, Hygh and Walter de Lacy, Geof- 
fry de Mauriſco, Richard de Burgo, and ſome other 
ntertour lords, purporting, that Richard, late earl 
Mariſhal of England, had, for his manifeſt treaſon, 
by ſentence of the king's court been baniſhed from 
the realm, his eſtates forfeited and ſeized, yet that 
ic till perſevered in obſtinate rebellion againſt his 
iege-lord. It was therefore ſignified to theſe the 
ing's faithful ſubjects, that if the aforeſaid Richard 
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ſhould land in Ireland, they ſhould endeavour to 
| ſecure and ſend him to the king alive or dead. In 
return for which ſervice, his majeſty granted them 
all the lands which Richard had enjoyed in Ireland, 
and were now forfeited by his diſloyalty, to be divid- 
ed amongſt them, and be poſſeſſed by them and their 
heirs for ever: for the full effect of which promiſe, 
they who atteſted theſe letters made themſelves 
ſureties, on condition that the required ſervice ſhould 
be duly and faithfully performen. 
Tux diviſion of a vaſt diſtrict in a part of Ire. 
| land the beſt improved, was a tempting allurement 
Matth. to theſe lords, whoſe darling objects were riches and t 


— ww AA — was A #* e ot 


Paris. influence; and who were not always ſcrupulous and n 
delicate in their purſuit. The inſidiouſneſs, with l 

which they are charged on this occaſton by a cotem- | 

porary wfiter, was by no means agreeable to the e 

open generous character of Engliſh nobles, but was e 

in ſome ſort palliated and diſguiſed by the appear. t 

ance of loyalty and zeal for the ſervice of their k 

ſovereign. ' Care was in the firſt place taken to con- p 

vey intelligence to earl Richard, that the barons of i 

| Ireland had ſeized ſome of his caſtles, and ravaged v 
| his lands in Leinſter. As a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities K 
in Wales had allowed him to attend to his Iriſh in- a 

tereſts, he embarked with fifteen attendants, rely. | 

ing on a ſufficient ſupport from his vaſſals and ad- a 

herents in Ireland. Immediately on his arrival, he 5 

was attended by Geoffry de Mauriſco, who, under h 

-pretence of attachment and-devotion to his ſervice, r 

affected to commiſerate his wrongs, and applaud his t. 


© % 


enerous conteſt againſt injuſtice and oppreſſion i 
be obſerved how eaſily and effectually he might e: 
diſtreſs the king by the vigour of his operations in I 


Ireland; that, ſupported as he was by numerous n 
adherents, and in a cauſe favoured in general by a 
both kingdoms, he could not fail of ſucceſs, and a1 
might even reduce all Ireland to his obedience, b) h 
a due exertion of that ſpirit which had diftinguiſhec yl 
his illuſtrious progenitors. © The earl was prevaile: tc 


1 c 
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upon with little reluctance to adopt a ſcheme ſo | 


flattering to his pride, and apparently ſo favourable 
to his cauſe. His forces were collected; hoſtilities 
commenced; his own caſtles readily recovered ; 


Limerick taken after a fiege of four days; and the 


citizens obliged to bind themſelves by ſolemn oath 
to his ſervice; and fill extending his irruptions, 
he ravaged the lands, and ſeized ſeveral caſtles bot 
of the king and his barons. 
Dr BvRoo, the Lacys, and other lords who ſhould 
have oppoſed: theſe violences, fled before him with 


an affected terrour; while his ſucceſſes only ſerved 
to drive him into the toils of his enemies. They Matthew 
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now employed agents to repreſent to him, that, as paris. 


liege-men to king Henry, they could not look on 
tamely, while he reduced the lands which had been 
entruſted to their cuſtody. But, to prevent the 
effuſion of blood, they deſired a truce ; promiſing 
that, if ſuecours were not ſpeedily received from the 
king, they ſhould conſider him as relinquiſhing his 
power and authority in the iſland, and on their parts 
ſhould peaceably reſign it to earl Richard, with 
whom they defired an interview on the plains of 
Kildare, in order to adjuſt the terms of this truce, 
and to effect an equitable and amicable agreement. 
Richard conſented to appear at the place appointed, 
attended by a force .nearly equal to that.of his op- 


ponents; but, by the inſidious advice of Geoffry, 


havghtily refuſed to grant a truce. The barons 
replied that the ſword ſhould then inftantly decide 
the conteſt. Each fide prepared to engage; when, 
in the moment of onſet, Geoffry coldly told the 
carl, that his only meaſure was to yield to the de- 
mands of the barons; for as Walter de Lacy was 
married to his ſiſter, he could by no means fight 
againſt his kinſman; and thus inſtantly marched 
away with fourſcore of the earl's company, who 
had been bribed to this deſertion. Richard was 
now left with his fifteen brave followers of Wales, 
to ſupport the ſhock of one hundred and forty 
caoſen men. The laws of romantic honour forbad 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. Il 
him to fly. He turned tenderly, to his young bro. 


ther, took an affecting farewel, entreating him, 2s 
he was of too tender years to ſhare a deſperate en. 
counter, to conſult his ſafety by retiring to a neigh. 
bouring caſtle. The enemy's attack was chiefly 
directed againſt his perſon : the | barons themſelves 
would not appear to take any part in, this unequal 
engagement: their followers aſſailed the earl, and 
at length unhorſed him, though not without blood. 
ſhed and difficulty; when one of them, pointing a 
dagger at his back, where he was not defended by 
his armour, plunged it in his body to the hilt. 


The unfortunate earl was conveyed to one of his 
caſtles which Fitz-Gerald had in the mean time re. 


duced, and expired in a few days after this fatal 

rencounter. | n 
THz news of the death of earl Richard, a popu- 

lar and favourite lord, was received in England with 


the deepeſt conſternation, and the moſt violent re- 


o 
Matthew 
Paris. 


ſentment againſt the prelate of Wincheſter, who had 
ſacrificed this noble victim to his revenge. Every 
circumſtance of his death was aggravated by the 
rage of party, and every report propagated that 
could encreaſe the odium of the miniſter. It was 
even ſuggeſted that the baſeſt treachery had been 
practiſed in the care of his wound; and that he 
might have happily recovered, but for the villainy 
of a ſurgeon, who purpoſedly tortured, and threw 
him into an ardent fever. An Iriſh agent was ſo 
fooliſh as to confeſs in London, that he had taken a 
principal part in the death of this earl, and, by this 
indiſcretion, ſo provoked the popular fury, that he 
was immediately aſſaſſinated. The diſcontented 
nobles led the general clamour ; affected the utmoſt 
indignation, and the utmoſt terrour for their own 
perſons. The king, juſtly dreading the effects of 
the preſent temper of the people, with a mean 
diſſimulation expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow at the 
death of Richard, praiſed his great merits and 
endowments, lamented his own loſs of ſo invalus- 
ble a ſubject, and ordered his chaplains to 2 
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form a ſolemn. ſervice for the repoſe of his departed 
ſoul. A ſudden. and ſtriking event, which affected 
all orders of his ſubjects, proved of more force than 
all the temperate remonſtrances of his real friends, 
or even the violent oppoſition of a few barons, The 
ſeceding lords were invited to return to his coun- 
ſels, and had the ſecurity of the prelates for their 
ſafe- conduct. Gilbert, brother and ſucceſſor of the 
late earl, was knighted, and inveſted with his lands, 
together with the office of Earl Mariſhal. A con- 
vention of the nobles was held, to conſider of the 
diſtracted ſituation of the realm. In this aſſembly, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury produced a copy of 
the king's letter ſent to the lords of Ireland, and 
ſigned by the miniſter and his creatures. The king, 
perceiving its effect, roſe up, and baſely denied that 
he had any knowledge of it, confeſſed that the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter had compelled him to afhx his 
ſeal, but declared his own total ignorance of the 
purport of this letter, which he confirmed by a ſo- 
lemn oath, in all the mortified abaſement of a prince 
who had loſt the confidence of his ſubjects. The 
biſnop was ſummoned to appear, but, with ſome of 
his friends involved in the ſame diſgrace, fled for 
ſanctuary to the church of Wincheſter. The whole 
fabric of power, which this proud foreigner had been 
ſo long raiſing, was in an inſtant utterly ſubverted. 
His creatures were baniſhed or impriſoned ; the 
court no longer filled with foreigners ; the natives 
reſtored to favour; and the primate of England, a 
man of temper, prudence, and equity, admitted to 
FO ſhare of power and confidence with the 
ing. | 
| Ir Ireland, the general temper of the people was 
equally inflamed by the death of earl Richard, and 
eſpecially in that province where his family had poſ- 
ſeſſed the firſt rank of dignity, and had been conſi- 
dered as the ſovereigns of Leinſter. The citizens 
of Dublin, an Engliſh colony, fraught with a full 
portion of the national ſpirit, echoed the clamours 


of 
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of their brethren of England, inveighed loudly 


againſt the treachery and cruelty of the miniſter, 
and ſeemed ripe for ſome act of violence. Henry 
even deigned to addreſs a letter to theſe rough and 
turbulent burghers. He aſſured them of his inten- 


tions to convene the nobles of his realm, that every 


meaſure ſhould be taken, on mature advice, for the 
pacification and welfare of both kingdoms : he re- 
commended to them to wait the reſult of his in- 


tended deliberations, which he graciouſly aſſured 
them ſhould in due time be tranſmitted, and he 


doubted not, but would give them perfect ſatisfac. 


tion and content. 


. 
THE great lords of Ireland in the mean time 


proceeded to divide the ſpoil of earl Richard's lands 


with the moſt rapacious violence, envying and op- 
poſing each other, harraſſing and ravaging their in- 
feriours, Their outrages were continued with the 
greater boldneſs, as Gilbert the preſent earl had 
ſoon fallen under the diſpleaſure of Henry,” having 
taken the ſame meaſures with his late brother, on 


the relapfe of the king into his former oppreſſions 


and unjuſt partiality to foreigners. His marriage 


with the daughter of Alexander king of Scotland 


ſerved to. ſwell his pride ; but leſs able, and there- 
fore lefs reſpected than his brother, he was treated 
by Henry with greater harfhneſs, and ſoon obliged 
to ſue for a reconciliation ; which by the interceſſion 
of the king's brother was effected, and ſerved to 
check the depredations committed on his Iriſh 
lands. Maurice Fitz-Gerald, dreading the conſe- 
quences of his reſentment, thought it expedient to 
repair to London, that by the mediation of the king 
he might be reconciled to a powerful young lord, 
now reſtored to the royal favour, and prevent the 
conſequences of a dangerous family feud. In the 
preſence of Henry and his nobles, he exculpated 
himſelf by oath from any part or concurrence in the 
death of Richard; yet, for the ſake of peace, and 
reſtoration of amity between their noble houſes, pro- 


poſed without delay to found a well-endowed mo- 


naitery; 
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naſtery, furniſhed with a reverend conventual I" 
to offer up rape ane r for che foul of this 
unhappy earl. 

A FORMAL e was abt effected, and Math. 
Maurice was preparing to depart, when F edlim, Par 
prince of Connaught, ſuddenly appeared at the 
court of England, having at-length obtained an op- 
portunity of ' pleading his grievances, and diſplay- 
ing the oppreſſions of de Burgo. This lord, ſoon 
after the death of earl Richard, had, by the reſto- 
ration of his kinſman Hubert to ſome degree of fa- 
vour, been encouraged to repair to England, and 
attend upon the king, ho received him with an 
appearance of favour, though not uninformed of 
the violence of his conduct, and the many inſtances 
in which he had preſumed to deſpiſe the royal au- 
thority. He only ventured to inſinuate in a letter Ci. 19 
with which this lord was honoured ſoon after his re- Hen. III. 
turn, that he ſhould be careful, by a more punctual 
and ready compliance with his orders for the fu- 
ture, to obviate all ſuſpicions which might be en- 
tertained of his difloyalty. But little affected by 
this gentle rebuke, he continued to indulge his am- 
bitious views, and particularly to extend his ſettle- 
ments in Connaught, with an inſolent contempt of 
any rights or claims of the Iriſh natives. Pretences \ 
tor hoſtilities were readily found or invented : and 
de Burgo had the addreſs to gain Fitz-Gerald, the 
chief governour, to ſupport his intereſted ſchemes. 
Under the pretence of repreſſing inſurrections or Ann. 
enforcing the demands of government, they united Anon. 
in an invaſion of the territories of Fedlim, which MSS- 
ended in the purpoſe for which it was undertaken, 
the uſurpation of a conſiderable part of this diſtrict. 

The injured chieſtain had no reſource but to repeat 
his application to the throne : he artfully avoided 
to involve the chief governour in his accuſation, con- 
lined his complaint to the exceſſes of de Burgo, and 
o effectually did he plead his cauſe, that the king, 
ow — diſpoſed to redreſs all wrongs, ordered 
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Rymer. 


1246. 
Ann. 


Anon. 


MSS. 


poſſeſſion of his rights. 
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Fitz-Gerald to take the ſpeedieſt and moſt effectua 
meaſures for repreſſing the outrages of this proud 
baron, and re-eſtabliſhing the Iriſh prince in full 

Tuis appearance of equity, and attention to the 
rights of his Iriſh tributaries ſeem to have been 
confidered by the king as a matter of no ſmall: me. 
rit. It was ſoon ſucceeded by a requiſition to * al 
the toparchs who had ſubmitted, or were ſuppoſed 
to be well-· affected to him, to repair to his ſtandard 


with their forces, in order to aſſiſt him againſt the 


king of Scotland; as they hoped to find reſource 
in him, in their neceſſities, and that he ſhould ex- 


tend his grace to them, on their petitions. A ſud- 


den accommodation prevented him from diſcover- 
ing the effect of his letters, which were addreſſed to 
ſeveral chiefs, who, notwithſtanding any former en- 


gagements, were diſaffected, if not his open and 
avowed adverſaries, In the following year, how. 


ever, Fedlim had an opportunity of approving his 
gratitude by attending Fitz-Gerald into Wales, and 
performing good ſervices againſt prince David. In 
which he had the greater merit, .as he was the only 
chief either of the Iriſh or Engliſh race who obeyed 


the 


*The king's letter and the names of the Iriſh chiefs, are 
here given from Rymer: (tom. i, p. 426.) and the lift of names 
poſſibly comprehends all or maſt of thoſe (pluſquam viginti 


' Teguli) who had ſubmitted to king John. 


„Rex Donnaldo regi de Tercurnell, [i. e. Tirconnel), 

« ſalutem. | 
Cum provocante nos injuria regis Scotiæ, jam nos præ- 
paraverimus inſurgere in ipſum pro pluribus tranſgreſſioni- 
bus, quas nobis fecit, ulciſcendis, niſi ipſas gratis nobis 
* emendare voluerit ; de dileQione veſtra confidentes, quod 
in hac expeditione noſtta auxilium veſtrum nobis dengga!* 
non velitis, vobis mandamus,, quatenus una cum Juſticiario 
noſtto Hiberniz, & aliis fidelibus noſtris Hiberniz, qui in 
proximo ad partes Scotiæ venturi ſunt, ad inimicos noſttos 
ibidem gravandos, talem & tam potentem ſuccurſum nobis 
impendere velitis, perſonaliter veniendo cum ipſis, bons 
gente muniti, quod, in neceſlitate veſtra, ad nos confidentius 
confugere debeatis. Noſque pro ſuccurſu veſtro, ad preces 
noſtras nobis impendendo, gratiam quam a nobis petieri't, 
N b « |;jbentiv; 
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the king's ſummons upon this occaſion ; although 
governour was directed to addreſs himſelf to Rymer. 
each to ſound their diſpoſitions, and to aſſure them 
of the royal favour on their compliance, and a ſhare 
of ſuch pe as Ar be made * their aſſiſt- 
ance. 


Tur 


a ibentius vobis teneamur impertiri, cum nal tiar 
« actione. Teſte rege, apud Staunford ſeptimo die ro fd 


« Fodem modo ſcribitur, 


FeLmino filio quondam Rx cls, (ſci. Connachtæ & Hi- 


berniz monarch. nomine. ) 


ORaLYy. 


UnanNLUR, (i, e. Seton 

BEN O' NEIL. reg de Kinelun, (i. e. Kinel-eogain ſve 
Tix-O WEN.) 

O'CnATAN, (i. e. Ori 

O'HYVN ER TW. 

DoxENALD Mic Dani t. | 


Mac-Anzevs, (i. e. Mxceinnis,). 


MaAc-KAR TAW. a 
Mac-GiLIEZMVURI, (dux O'Niallonim .de Clanneboia i in 
agro Dunenſi.) 


G. Fr EV regi de Turteri (i. e. OFLixnr egi de Hy -Turtri 


regione in comitatu Antrim lacui Neach contermina.) 

Mac-Mactanan, (i. e. Mac-Manon.) 

Mac-O'Calmzexy, (principem eſſe ſuſpicor Oſtmannorum 
Waterfordenfinm.) 

Cononox O'Bxin filius Dunecan Carbragh de Thodmend, 
(i. e. Connox O'Bxien de Thomond.) 

CoRMAcLETHAN MCA DRHV de Deſſemon, (i. e. Co n- 
Mac Mac-AR TH de Deſmond.) 

Ros O'FALAN ER de Deſſia, (i. e. O'FaoLan de Deſies 
baronia in comitatu Waterford.) 

RI cARDO MAcHERMEKEN de Deſſia. . 

CoxT-OTHEnnER de Fermuy, (potius O' Co Do de 
Fermoy regione in comitatu Cork.) 

SHonETHER O CarFERCY de Corrac. 

MaTHULantc O'KELLI1E de Ochonill, (O'KerLy de 
„ regione in moderno comitatu de Wick- 
ow 

Muxcnap Mac-Brin de Natherlach (potius de Raxti- 

_ LoGH regione de O'Bx1xs in com. de Wicklow.) 

Prædicta nomina,. quoad licuit, duximus exponenda, in 

* gratiam rei Hibernicæ ſtudioſorum. * Harris, 


Ann. 
Innisf. 
MSS. 


Ann. 
Anon. 
MSS. 


Davys. 
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Tux delay of Fitz-Gerald in leading his ſuc- 


cours into Wales, to which Henry affected to im- 
pute the diſgrates and diſtreſſes of his expedition, 


is {id to be the cauſe of his removal from the Iriſh 
government, by which, a popular lord, with a pow- 
erful following, indifferent to the intereſts of a ſo- 
vereign by whom he was diſobliged, was ſent into 
the South to raiſe new commotions among the moſt 


turbulent and inveterate of the Iriſn natives. He 


had no occaſion to enter into plots or confederacies, 


to diſturb the public peace. The Geraldines and 


their aſſociates only proceeded to enlarge their ſet- 
tlements, and to extend their. encroachments on the 
bloody ſept of Mac-Arthy, and all the rage of var 
was inſtantly kindled in their quarter of the iſland. 
The death of Richard de Burgo, Hugh de Lacy, 
and Geoffry de Mauriſco, which happened nearly 
at the ſame period, produced new commotions. The 
chiefs of J irconnel in the North had taken arms 
immediately on the departure of Fitz Gerald to the 
war in Wales; but at his return were, by the aſliſt- 


ance of Fedlim, ſoon reduced. They were now 


encouraged to reſume their hoſtilities, which the 
new governour, ſon of Geoffry, was immediately 
called to ſuppreſs; and found an obſtinate enemy, 
which it was the whole buſineſs of his adminiſtrati- 
on to ſubdue: nor was this effected but by the 
concurrence of ſome neighbouring Iriſh chiefs, who 
thus revenged their private quarrels on the prince 
of Tirconnel. Nor did the weſtern part of Ireland 
continue to enjoy the advantages of Henry's pro- 
tection. Walter, ſucceſſor of Richard de Burgo, 
had married the daughter and heireſs of Hugh de 
Lacy ; and being of conſequence inveſted with the 
earldom of Ulſter, was enabled by ſo vaſt an acceſ- 
ſion of power to aſſert the claims of his family in 
Connaught with the more imperious violence. Fed- 
lim was on ſome pretence of diſaffection once more 
driven from his territory, and once more had the 
ſpirit to regain it by force of arms, and to 3 

| is 
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his rights againſt the great Engliſh lords. The A 
riſing diſorders of England enceuraged them to de- Anou. 
ſpiſe the royal authority ; on, the encreaſe of theſe Mss. 


diſorders their confidence roſe gradually to the high- 
eſt pitch: they were ever the ſecret enemies, ſome- 
times the avowed adverſaries of each other; and in 
many places, where they had obtained ſettlements, 
the natives were firſt driven into inſurrections by 


their cruelty, and then puniſhed with double cruelty 


for their reſiſtance. | 

In a country thus oppreſſed by ſeverity, and 
harraſſed by mutual competitions, the firſt ſymp- 
toms of a diſorder which proved fo fatal to Ireland, 
could not fail to mark this wretched period of petty 
tyrannies. The Engliſh laws which had been ſo 
ſolemnly accepted and eftabliſhed, were foon found 
to be a ſyſtem unfriendly to oppreſſion. Joo ſe- 


vere in puniſhing theſe outrages which ſubvert the 


peace of ſociety, and too indulgent to the rights 
and properties of inferiours, they were ſcorned by 
an imperious ariſtocratic faction, who, in the phrenzy 
of rapine and ambition, trampled on the moſt falu- 
tary inſtitutions ; and by oppreſſing thoſe immedi- 

ately below them, taught them to become oppreſ- 
ſors, and to ftop that current of equity and juſtice 
which was their own moſt effectual ſecurity. So 
early as the year 1228, a remonſtrance appears to 
have been made to the king againft this dangerous 
neglect and ſuſpenſion of the laws; ſo that he judg- 
ed it neceſſary to tranſmit his mandate to the chief 


governour for ſuppreſſing this innovation. * He Cl. 12. 


directed that the whole body of nobility, knights, 


free- Lond. 


Rex dilecto & fideli ſuo Richardo de Burgo, juiticiario 

* ſuo Hibernie, ſalutem. Mandamus vobis firmiter præcipien- 
* tes, quatenus certo die & loco, faciatis venire coram vobis 
* archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, priores, comites, & ba- 
* Tones, milites. & libere-tenentes, & ballivos ſingulorum comi- 
tatuum, & coram eis publice. legi faciatis cartam domini 
Johannis regis, patris noſtri, cui ſigillum ſuum eſt, quam 
fieri fecit & jurari a magnatibus Hiberniz, de legibus & con- 
uuetudinibus Angliæ conſervandis in Hibernia. Et precipia- 
ä tis 
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Hiberniæ uſque a 
apud Weſtm. 8vo die Maii anno regni noftri 12mo.” Pryn. 
' Anim. 252. | 


* jus, &. Prynn. 
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 free-tenants, and bailiffs of the ſeveral counties, 
ſhould be convened; that the charter of Engliſh 
laws and cuſtoms received from king John, and to 


which they were bound by oath, ſhould be read 
over in their preſence; that they ſhould be directed, 
for the future, ſtrictly to obſerve and adhere to 
theſe; and that proclamation ſhould be made, in 
every county of Ireland, of this royal mandate, 
ſtrictly enjoining obedience on pain of forfeiture of 
lands and tenements. How little effect was pro- 
duced by this order, and how juſtly the oppoſition 


to the courſe of Engliſh law is imputed to the great 


lords of Ireland, we learn from a mandate of the 
ſame kind in the year 1246, in which the barons 
are commanded, that for the peace and tranquillity 
of the land they may * permit it to be governed by 


the laws of England. | | 
Ap while theſe powerful lords thus ſubverted 


the peace and ſecurity of the Engliſh territories, 
with reſpect to the Iriſh natives, they were ſtill leſs 
reſtrained in their violences, as theſe neither claimed 
eas Pa | ; | not 


< tis eis ex parte noſtra quod leges illas & conſuetudines in carta 
« prædicta contentas, de cætero firmiter teneant & obſervent. 
o Et hoc idem per ſingulos comitatus Hiberniz clamari faciatis 
& teneri, prohibentes firmiter ex parte noſtra, et ſuper foris- 
« facturam noſtram, ne quis contra hoc mandatum noſtrum ve- 
«* nire præſumat. Eo excepto, quod nec de morte nec de ca- 
6 tallis Hibernenſium occiſorum nihil ſtatuatur ex parte noftra 
« citra quindecim dies a die Sancti Michaelis, anno regni noſtro 
duodecimo, ſuper quo reſpectum dedimus magnatibus noſtris 

4 terminum prædictum. Teſte me ipio 


* 
* 


* < Rex, dilecto, &c. | 
« Quia pro communi utilitate terræ Hiberniz, & pro unitate 
*© terrarum regis, rex vult & de communi” confilio regis provi- 


ſum eſt quod otnnes leges & conſuetudines quæ in regno An- 


« gliæ tenentur in Hibernia teneantur, et eadem terra eiſdem 
« legibus ſubjaceat, & per eaſdem regatur, ficut dominus Jo- 
hannes rex cum ultimo eſſet in Hibernia ſtatuit & fieri man. 
© davit. Quia etiam rex vult quod omnia brevia de commun 
„jure quæ currant in Anglia ſimiliter currant in Hibernia ſub 
&* novo figillo regis. Mandatum eſt archiepiſcopis, &c. quod pro 
pace & tranquillitate ejuſdem terræ, per eaſdem leges eos de- 
% duci & regi permi ttant, & eas in omnibus ſequantur, In cu- 
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It hath already appeared that in their earlieſt ſtipu- 
lations with Henry the ſecond, the currency of 
their. own old laws and cuſtoms was provided for, 
by thoſe who became tributaries to the crown of 
England. And theſe laws and cuſtoms, and theſe 
only were continued, even in the territories of thoſe 
chiefs who were beſt affected to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, Fedlim, the petty king of Connaught, was 
ſo far from conceiving that he or his people had 
acquired the valuable rights of Engliſh ſubjects, in 
their full extent, that, in a remonſtrance to the king 
againſt the damages he had ſuſtained by Walter de, _ 
Burgo, he charges the burning of churches and the Bun. 
maſlacre of his prieſts and monks, at three thouſand della Li- 
marks. As the Engliſh power was extended, this terarum 
motley mixture, of Iriſh tributaries and Engliſh 6s wh : 
ſubjects, proved of the moſt eſſential prejudice to 
the peace and welfare of the nation. The rights, 
properties, and even lives of the natives were par- 
ticularly at the mercy of aſpiring and rapacious 
barons, who, if too infolent to allow to their fellow- 
ſubjects thoſe privileges which they juſtly claimed, 
had ſtill leſs remorſe in taking advantage of the 
weakneſs of thoſe who claimed no ſuch privileges, 
and making them feel the moſt afflicting conſe- 
quences of their inferiority. The Iriſh were not 
long inſenſible of this diſadvantage : they had 
learned by melancholy experience the ſuperiour 
ſecurity which their neighbours enjoyed, and har- 
raſſed as they were on every fide, by their native 
chiefs, and the more powerful Engliſh lords, we 
have inſtances in this reign of a few the moſt peace- prynn. 
able among them ſuing for a royal patent, by which Cl. 37 
they might enjoy the rights of Engliſh ſubjects, Hen. 1 
and on their plea of fidelity and good ſervices ad- 
mitted by the king to a participation of theſe rights, 
notwithſtanding they were denied to their country- 
men in general * 

Vor. I. 8 ExrRA- 

* There are innumerable records of theſe grants made to in- 


viduals of the Iriſh race, I produce the earlieſt we find in 
| this 
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ExTRAVAGANT and abſurd as we may deem this 
eneral excluſion of the natives from the protection 
of the Engliſh laws, yet it aroſe neither from the 
want of equity, nor of diſcernment in the Engliſh 
monarchs, The neceſſities and preſſing emergencies 
of the reign of Henry the. ſecond prevented the 
reduction of the iſland, and produced a treaty 
whereby the Iriſh were left in poſſeſſion of their 
antient juriſdiction. Whatever may have been the 
repreſentations of political and hiſtorical writers, 
it is too evident that at that time they neither de- 
fired nor accepted the Engliſh laws. They neither 
knew the ſuperiour advantages of another conſtitu- 
tion, nor traced their diſtreſſes to the irregularities 
and imperfections of their own ; which had been 
ſanctified by the uſage of ages, by the fabulous or 
exaggerated traditions of their famous kings and 
lawgivers, was inextricably interwoven with their 
manners, and with theſe, had taken too deep and 
extenſive root to be at once removed by the greateſt 
violence: and violence was neither originally exert- 
ed, nor intended, for this purpoſe. Time, indeed, 
and a continued intercourſe with the new ſettlers, 
4 | 0; : 5 taught 


* 


this reign, as it ſhews evidently how far the benefits of Engliſh 
law were extended, or meant to be extended in Ireland: and 
that they were neither granted originally nor claimed, nor en- 


joyed by the Iriſh in general. A point too evident to be ſo often 


repeated and enlarged on in this hiſtory, but for the confuſed and 
miſtaken repreſentations of ſome political writers who deduce 
the moſt important conſequences from their own erroneous con- 
ceptions. | N 
« Rex juſticiario Hiberniæ ſalutem. Monſtravit nobis Ma- 
*© morch O'Ferthierum & Rothericus frater ejus, quod anteceſ- 
« ſores ſui, & ipſi (licet Hibernenſs) ſemper tamen firmiter fue- 
s runt ad fidem & ſervitium noſtrum & predeceſſorum noſtrorum 
e regum Angl. ad conqueſtum una cum Anglicis faciendum 
% ſuper Hibernenſes: & ideo vobis mandamus, quod fi ita eſt, 
© tunc non permittas ipſos M. & R. repelli quin poſſint terras 
< vindicare in quibus jus habent, ſicut quilibet Anglicus, quia 
« fi ipfi & anteceſſores ſui fic ſe habuerunt cum Anglicis, quam- 


vis Hibernenſes, injuſtum eſſet L1ceET HiBERNENSES SINT, | 


« quod EXCEPTIONE QUA REPELLUNTUR HIBERNENSES 4 
* vindicatione terrarum et aliis repellantur.” 
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taught ſome among them to ſacrifice: their national 
prejudices. to their intereſt and ſecurity; pointed 
out the ſuperiour adyantages of their Engliſh neigh- 
bours, and drove them to ſeek ſhelter from their 
wrongs, within the pale of Engliſh law: and the 
readineſs of Henry the third in receiving them, 
directs us plainly to the true cauſe, which. for a long 
time fatally oppoſed the gradual coalition of the 
Iriſh and Engliſh race, under one form of govern- 
ment. The great Engliſh ſettlers found it more 
for their immediate intereſt, that a free courſe ſhould 
be left to their oppreſſions; that many of thofe 
whoſe lands they coveted ſhould be confidered as 
aliens; that they ſhould be furniſhed for their petty 
wars by arbitrary exactions; and in their rapines 
and maſſacres be freed from the terrours of a rigidly 
impartial and ſevere tribunal. They had the op- 
portunity of making ſuch repreſentations, as they 
pleaſed, to the court of England, and ſuch deſcrip- 
tions of the temper and diſpoſitions of the Iriſh, 
as might ſerve their own purpoſes moſt effectually. 
Thoſe few who forced their way to the throne in 
ſearch of protection, were received with ſufficient 
grace, But in times of general turbulence and 
anarchy, it is not ſurprizing that the royal grace 


ſhould not always prove effectual. For we are not 


to imagine that this dangerous ſpirit of oppreſſion 
was peculiar to the barons ſeated in Ireland. They 


but ſhared in the vices of the times, and followed 
the pernicious example of their brethren in Eng- 


land, who deſpiſed and inſulted the weakneſs of the 
throne, oppoſed the execution of the laws, and by 
the public contentions and diſorders degenerated 
gradually into a band of outrageous plunderers, 
ravaging each other, and tyrannizing over their 


inferiours, in all the meanneſs of deſpotic inſolence. 


To repreſs the violences of his barons in Ireland, 
ſome feeble efforts were made by Henry, by ſend- 
ing a ſucceſſion of Englithmen to the government, 


unconnected with the powerful ſettlers, without 
Q 2 partialities 
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partialities or private views, but addicted folely to 

Hanmer, the ſervice of their maſter. We find the names of 
Alan de la Zouch, Stephen Longeſpee, William 

Den, Richard de Capella; David Barry, Robert de 
Ufford, Kichard de Exeter, James Audley, all en- 

truſted with the adminiſtration of government in 

this kingdom, and ſucceeding each other at ſuch 

ſhort intervals as plainly indicate diſtraction in 
Engliſh councils, as well as an irregular and dif- 
ordered ſtate of things in Ireland. But in the year 

1253,a meaſure was purſued, which might have been 
attended with important conſequences, had England 

been more compoſed, or the advantages of a regular 

and peaceable eſtabliſhment of Ireland, juſtly and 

Matth. diſtinctly conſidered. On the marriage of the 
Par. gallant prince Edward with the Infanta of Spain, 
the king veſted him, among other territories, with 

the whole land of Ireland (except the cities of 

Rymer. Dublin and Limerick, with their counties, the town 
of Athlone, and ſome inferiour diſtricts lately grant- 

ed or promiſed; excepting alſo the lands of the 
church, and cuſtody of vacant churches) to be 
held by him and his heirs: provided that the lands 

thus granted ſhould not be ſeparated from the 

Rymer. crown, but remain for ever to the * kings of Eng- 
land, and held by a delegated authority. The 

cities and counties referved in this firſt grant were 

by a ſubſequent deed ceded to the prince, together 

with the debts and arrears due to the crown, and the 

iſſues and revenues of all the lands, except thoſe 

arifing from the vacancies of cathedrals, croſſes, 


and abbies: and the whole grant at firſt executed 


in Gaſcony, was afterwards duely ratified and con- 
firmed under the great ſeal of England. So that 


Amer the lands poſſeſſed or claimed by the king's ſubjects 
ex Camer. in Ireland, were now called the lands of lord Ed- 


Scac. ward, 


duch fre the very words of the charter. Ita tamen quod 
« prædictæ terræ & caſtra omnia nunquam ſeparentur a CoR0N4, 
« ſed integre remaneant REGIBVs Angliz in perpetuum.“ 
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misfortunes of his father's reign found ſufficient 


Ireland moſt eſſentially even by his preſence, the 


, d AMEND 1) am 


ward, the;gfficers and miniſters of government were 
ſtiled the officers of Edward lord of Ireland, and Davys, 


the writs ran in this prince's name. * 7 

Sou time after theſe grants, Edward was direct- Rymer. 
ed by his father to entruſt the province of Gaſcony 
to his officers, and to repair to his Iriſh government, 
for the more effectual reformation and ſettlement 
of the ſtate. And happy had it been, if a you 
prince of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities had really af 
ſumed the reins of government in Ireland, and 
exerted himſelf effectually in the reformation. and 
ſettlement of this kingdom, But the diforders and 


employment for his active ſpirit. - So that the affairs 

of Ireland were conducted by deputies, without 
ſufficient force or ſupport : and every act of the 
prince's government was watched narrowly by thoſe 

who ruled in the king's name, and were alarmed at * 
the ſpirit, of his ſon. They ſometime ſuperſeded *'* 
his writs as irregular and illegal: ſometimes, com- Frynn- 
manded that his officers and wardens of caſtles Ys 
ſhould not be admitted or obeyed, without the 
king's letters patent; controuled him in his attempt 

to appoint a deputy ; and commanded de la Zouch, 

to acknowledge no ſuperiour but the king, nor to 
reſign his authority without the royal mandate. In 

the latter and more compoſed part of this reign, 

when Edward might have influenced the affairs of 


paſhon for cruſades, at this time the favourite ob- 
ject of the noble and the brave, drove him into the 
Faſt, where he endangered his life in a romantic 
purſuit of honour, inſtead of acquiring the real 
and ſolid honour of civilizing, and reſcuing a diſ- 
ordered people from the bitterneſs of oppreſſion 
and inteſtine tumult. | 

IRELAND, in the mean time, felt all the melan- 
choly effects of a feeble government, an aſpiring 
nobility, laws ſuſpended and controuled, factions 
engendered by pride and oppreſſion, the anarchy of 


Q 3 the 


Ann. 
Innisf. 


MSS. 
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Ibid. 
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the old natives, the injuſtice of the new ſettlers, local 
feuds, and barbarous maſſacres. Brian O' Nial of 


Tir-own, who with his Principality inherited an in. 
veterate averſion to Engliſh government, roſe up 


in arms, compelled ſome neighbouring chiefs to 


join his ſtandard, and ſpread confuſion through all 


the North. Stephen Longeſpee was called out to 
oppoſe him, and, notwithſtanding ſome advantage 
gained in the field, would have found it difficult to 


ſuppreſs this inſurrection, had not the Iriſh prince 


fallen by the treachery of his own people. In the 
South, the Geraldines had for ſome time kept the 
ſtate of an independent ſept, ſupporting themſelves, 
fince the removal of Maurice Fitz-Gerald from the 
government, by their own power, and making war 
and peace by their own authority. They had mor- 
tifed the Deſmonians by their enereaſing conſe- 


quence, and provoked them by their ſeverities. But 
the fierce and warlike race of Mac-Arthv, encourag- 


i eddy. the death of Maurice, ſuddenly took arms, 


Hanmer. 


and threatened his family with the moſt deſperate 
yengeance, Each party was eager to take the field, 
where a deſperate engagement was at length finally 
decided in favour of the Iriſh, who purſued their 
advantage with all the rage of implacable animoſity. 
Thomas Fitz-Gerald and his fon, eighteen barons, 
fifteen knights, and many of inferiour note were 


lain on the part of the Geraldines; who thus loft 


againſt the 


Ann. 


Innisf. 


Mss. 


their power, and for ſome time lived in perpetual 

terrour of the Iriſh ſept, IE 
Ix this conteſt, the Mac-Arthys affected only to 
defend their rights againſt the invaſion of a neigh- 
bouring clan, and were ſo far from openly declaring 
Engliſh government, that at the very 


time of their greateſt ſucceſs, a new deputy landed 

on their coaſt, was received with the reverence due 

to his commiſſion, and paſſed unmoleſted to the 

feat of government. The conquerours proceeded 

to demoliſh the caſtles erected by their rivals; and 

elated with ſucceſs, turned their arms againſt _ 
| ; rl 
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Iriſh ſepts who had provoked their reſentment. 
Walter de Burgo was ſoon involved in theſe petty 
quarrels which interfered with the pretenſions of 
| his family, 'or promiſed to give them poſſeſſion of 
ſome diſtricts which he claimed or coveted. He 
| marched againſt the Mac-Arthys, flew their leader, 
ravaged their country, and obliged them to give Ann. 
hoſtages for the performance of ſuch ſevere conditi- Innist. 
ons as he was pleaſed to impoſe. The Geraldines — 
3 ſeized the advantage of this reduction of their ene- 
. 


mies, revived their old claims, aſſumed their form- 
er port; but ſoon found they had a new and pow- 


. erful adverſary to encounter. De my whoſe 
e object was the ſame with theirs, and who fought for 
r the aggrandizement of his family, deemed both his 
. honour and his intereſt concerned'in quelling theſe 
. aſpiring rivals. Their ' feuds were violent and 
t bloody, and for a long time continued to ſpread 
£ diſtraction and calamity, to the utter diſgrace of the 
S, Engliſh government. The deputy attempted” to in- Ibid. 
e terpoſe his authority; when Fitz-· Maurice and Fitz- Hanmer, 


, Thomas, heads of the Geraldine faction, ſuſpecting 
y him of too great partiality to their antagoniſt, pro- 


ir ceded to an act of violence which even the Mac- 

v. Arthys had ſcrupled to commit; ſeized his perſon 

S, at a conference, and ſent him with Richard de Bur- 

re go, fon of Walter, and ſome other lords, priſoners 

ſt to one of their caſtles, PI 

al Such an outrageous defiance of authority raiſed _ 

a juſt and general alarm. The enemies of the Ge- 
to raldines in particular inveighed loudly againſt their 
h- dangerous inſolence. An aſſembly was convened 


at Kilkenny to conſider of the remedies to be ap- 

plied to the diſorders of the kingdom; and at their 

requiſition, the impriſoned nobles were ſet at liberty. 

Henry, who received the moſt affecting repreſenta- Ibid. 

tions of theſe exceſſes, could interpoſe no farther 

than by writing to the rival lords, and commanding Cox. 

them to ſuſpend their animoſities, and to preſerve 

the public peace. Barry, an active deputy, ſeized 
— h the 
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the caſtles of the Geraldines, and employed the 


forces of the ſtate in confining them within ſych 


| bounds as might prevent all danger and diſturbance: 


while de Burgo, more the object of royal favour, 


was ſo elated as to make the moſt extenſive demands 
upon the territories of Connaught, and bid defiance 
to all the rights and properties reſerved by the na- 
tive chiefs. Eth O'Connor, ſucceſſor of Fedlim, 
roſe up againſt his encroachments; which was re- 


reſented as an open and audacious rebellion againſt 


his liege lord king Henry. Walter marched againſt 


him, but had the mortification to receive a figna| 
defeat: nor did he long ſurvive this diſgrace. | 

_ , Trx example of theſe great rival lords was na- 
turally followed by their immediate inferiours. 
Claims, pretenſions, and conteſts multiplied, with- 


out number; and all quarters of the kingdom were 


filled with petty feuds, the reſult of avarice and 


. Dearth and ꝗiſeaſe were the ingvitable con- 
ſequences of ſuch extenſive confuſion, which, en- 


. creaſed by ſeaſons remarkably ſevere, and tempeſtu- 


.ous,..aggrayated the misfortunes of the kingdom, 
without ſuſpending thoſe animoſities. which pro- 


duced ſuch malignant effects. 


* $ 


AS heighten the calamities of this dreary period 


y et further, the ſevereſt exactions were made on 


Ireland, both by the king, in his real or pretended 
neceſſities, and by the pope, in proſecution of his 


ſchemes either of avarice or ambition. In the year 


1226, a fifteenth of all cathedral churches and reli- 


* gious houſes, and a ſixeeenth of all other eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues, were demanded by the king, with the 


concurrence of the pope. His quarrels with the Scots, 


with the Welſh, with France, with the king of Cal- 


tile, were all made the occaſions of large demands both 
on the clergy and laity. But thoſe of the ſee of Rome 
were till more grievous and oppreflive: in England 
they wereodious; in Ireland, utterly intolerable. Here, 
the wretched laity were ſtripped even of their ver) 
l | £ necefſaricy 


neceſſaries, the churches of all their ornaments, to 


chu. Hi EN ROY; . 


ſupply the rapacious demands of legates and nun- 
cios. The king, however ſolicitous to ſecure the 
favour and ſupport of Rome, and of conſequence 
diſpoſed to countenance thoſe exactions, yet ſome- 
times found it neceſſary to yield to the general cla- 
mour, and to controul them not only in England 
but in Ireland. Legates were ſometimes refuſed Cl. 29 
admittance into Ireland without the royal licence. _ III. 
They pleaded the neceſſity of repairing thither, to 2 AI. | 
confer abſolution on thoſe who in the public com- | 
motions had laid violent hands upon the clergy ; a 
ſpiritual 2 not to be entruſted but to the im- 
mediate delegates of the ſovereign pontiff. The pre- 
tence could not be abſolutely rejected in theſe times 
of ſuperſtition; but ſtrict injunctions were ſent to 
government, that the legantine authority ſhould be 
confined to this ſingle object; ſo that theſe miniſters 
of oppreſſion were obliged to recur to private and 
clandeſtine management, when the rapacious de- 
mand could not be openly avowed. - 8 

Wirn the fame effrontery as in England, at- 
tempts were made to overſpread the kingdom with 
Italian eccleſiaſtics. The boldeſt remonſtrances Ci. 29 
were made to the king againſt this ſcandalous abuſe, Hen. III. 
of inveſting proud and luxurious foreigners with 
the dignities and revenues of the Iriſh church, who 
contemptuouſly refuſed to engage in the duties of 
their function, or to refide in the country which 
they pillaged by their extortions. The complaint 
appeared ſo juſt and urgent, that the king, who 
had ſcarcely power to maintain a regular govern- 
ment in Ireland, much leſs to ſupport meaſures uni- 
verfally obnoxious, was obliged to interpoſe his au- 
thority, and, by letter to his chief governour, di- 
rected that the pope's agents ſhould not only be 
prevented from extorting money from the eccleſiaſ- 
tics, but from making ſuch ſhameful diſpoſitions of 
their benefices. But the clergy had not only the 
partialitigs of the pope, but thoſe of Henry himſelf 
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_ five, whether Italy or England furniſhed 
of emigrants. Though forced to ſubmit to the 
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to contend with. The neglected, the worthleſs, or 
the depreſſed, among their Engliſh brethren, ſought 
refuge in the church of Ireland ; to the utter mor. 
tification and diſcontent of the whole body of eccle. 
fiaſtics, both of the Iriſh and the Engliſh race, who 
regarded them as aliens, and deemed the invaſion 
of what they called their own rights equally oppref. 

this ſeries 


royal authority, ſtrengthened by that of the pope, 
they yet determined to exert all the power they had 
left, againſt the invaſions of theſe ſtrange clergy *, 
By a bold and violent ordinance, it was agreed, 

5 | that 


The Iriſh clergy were poſſeſſed with exalted ideas of the 
dignity and glory of their own church. They triuntphed in 
their long catalogue of ſaints, and the legendary hiſtories of 
their piety, purity, rigid diſcipline, and ſtupendous miracles: 
and affeQed to ſcorg theſe new intruders, and to dread their 
contamination, To ſwell this ſpiritual pride, Laurence 
O'Toole, their famous archbiſhop of Dublin, had been ſome 
time ſince canonized by pope Honorius. But what were the 
manners, at leaſt of ſome among them, and how dangerouſly 
they had been infected by the popular vices of theſe unhappy 
times, we learn from the following curious petition of a wi- 
dow, in the reign of Edward the firſt. Vid. Prynn. vol. ii. 
243, 

N * Margaret le Blunde, of Caſhel, petitions our lord the 
king's grace, that ſhe may have her inheritance which ſhe 
** recovered at Clonmell before the king's judges, &c. againſt 
David Macmackerwayt biſhop of Caſhel. 

Item, the ſaid Margaret petitions redreſs on account that 
„her father was killed by the ſaid biſhop. 

Item, for the 8 of her grandfather and mo- 
ther, whom he ſhut up and detained in priſon until they 

riſhed by, famine, becauſe they attempted to ſeek redret: 
tor the death of their ſon, father of your petitioner, ho 
„ had been killed by the ſaid biſhop. Item, for the death of 
her fix brothers and ſiſters, who were ſtarved to death by 
„the faid biſhop, becauſe he had their inheritance in hi 
*© hands at the time he killed their father. 

And it is to he noted, that the ſaid biſhop had built an 
* abbey in the city of Caſhel, on the king's lands granted for 
* this purpoſe, which he hath filled with robbers, who mur- 
„ der the Engliſh, and depopulate the country; and that 
„ when the council of our lord the king attempts to take cog- 


Os 


« nizance of the offence, he fulninates the ſentence of * 
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communication agaiaſt them, 
an Ap 


: 


for 
nur 
that 


dog 
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that no. man 'of the Engliſh nation ſhould be TY Rymer ex 
mitted or. received into a canonicate in any one of the 1 4 


Iriſh churches: nor could the king repreſs this ſpi- 5. 
fit but by application ta the pope ; who, in his bull 
addreſſed to the prelates and chapters of Ireland, 
repreſents their ordinance as the effe& of envy and 
unchriſtian partiality, and a deſign to eſtabliſh hère- 
ditary right in God's ſanQuary commanding that 
it ſhould be formally reſcinded, within the ſpace of 
one month, and in caſe of a refuſal, threatening to 
reſcind it by the plenitude of his authotity, and to 
commiſſion the. prelates of Dublin and Offory to 
declare it, in his name, abſolutely null and void. 
Non is this the only inſtance in which the daring 
ſpirit of theſe eccleſiaſtics was experienced. Inde- 
fatigable in their encroachments on the civil power, 
and zealous in their attempts to extend the juriſdic- 
tion of their courts, they were ever ſeeking occaſi- 
ons of diſpute and litigation, and artfully contrived 
to draw every ſuit into the ſphere of their own tri- 


bunals; ſo that the king was obliged to direct his pat. 18 
deputy to confine them to the cognizance of cauſes Hen. III. 


teſtamentary or matrimonial. The caſe of baſtardy 

it is well known, was in England violently agitated 
in this reign. Children born before wedlock, were 
by the common law adjudged incapable of inherit- 


; Bs 
It is to be noted alſo, that the aforeſaid Margaret has five 
times crofſed the Iriſh ſea, Wherefore ſhe petitions for 

a + Go s ſake, that the king's grace will have compaſſion, and 
* that the may be admitted to take poſſeſſion of her inherit- 
* ance. 

* It is further to be noted, that the aforeſaid biſhop hath 
been guilty of the death of many other Engliſhmen beſides 
that of her father. 

And that the aforeſaid Margaret hath many times ob- 

* tained writs of our lord the king, but to no effect, by rea- 
ſon of the influence and bribery of the ſaid biſhop. 

She further petitions, for God's fake, that ſhe may have 

colts and damages, &c.“ 


What a prelate was . even ſuppoſing the allegations ag- 
Tavated ! 


is 
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Rym.ex In imitation of their brethren in DO, they ex- 
Aug communicated the moſt * dignifie 


A. 


11 lüberties. The civil power was directed to give the 
H. III. ſame ſupport to their ſentence of excommunication 


* * * 3 
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ing, as illegitimate; the canon law pronouncel the 
them legitimate and legal inheritors; and of conf. the 
quence, when the ſpiritual. courts were directed b "=" 
-. Writ to try the legitimacy of any ſuitor, their ſen. Ml vat 
tence was conformable to the canon law, in dirs ill on 

Mer- oppoſition to that of the realm. The civil court the 
were thus obliged to change the nature of their writz * 

and confined the clergy to an enquiry into the fim- if 

ple fact. whether the party had been born before ot - 


after wedlock. The prelates complained of th 
innovation, and demanded in a parliament held a Ml «1 
Merton, that the common law ſhould be reduced 


19 receiyed is famous: Nolumus leges Anglie mutari: 


II. ſuch was the ſpirited deciſion of the Engliſh nobi- T 
lity. The ſame conteſt ſubſiſted in Ireland, and Ml 2 
an application was made to the king's courts in an 
England, to decide on, this point, as well as on ill un 
ſome others involved in it, where the real natur po 


and purport of the common law were not clearly de- ag 
fined. The ſtatute of Merton was therefore tran. 
' mitted into Ireland for the direction of the king's of 
ſubje&s, and the regulation of their judicial pro: 
ceedings in this kingdom. | 

Tuk very exactions made on the Iriſh clergy 
were the means of encreaſing their turbulence and 
preſumption. In return for the ſums extorted from 
them, the king thought himſelf obliged to profels 
the utmoſt zeal for the defence of their rights and 


- 


as the law allowed to the clergy of England : and 
this inſtrument of eccleſiaſtical vengeance was le- 
velled without mercy againſt all who preſumed to 
diſpute their authority or oppoſe their pretenſions 


perſonages o 
| the 

* Stephen Longeſpee the king's own natural brother, was 
excommunicated with all his train, by the archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, as appears by a cloſe roll of the 36th of this reign. Bui 
Hanmer, and other writers, have recorded an inſtance . 
+ F * foes 
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the kingdom the moment they preſumed to diſpute 
the litigious claims of the church; fo that the pope 
was obliged to interpoſe and controul this inordi- 
nate abuſe of ſpiritual authority. As the oppreſſi- 
ons they endured, drove them to make repriſals on 
the laity, extravagant impoſitions were exacted un- 
der the name of oblations of the faithful. The ma- 
giſtrates and citizens of Dublin preſumed to inter- 
fere on this occaſion, and to circumſcribe the re- 
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venues of their cathedral. The archbiſhop inſtantly Regiſt. 
fulminated a ſolemn excommunication againſt theſe vocat. 


facrilegious invaders of his church, 
whole city under an interdict. Cardinal Ottobon 
was at hand to confirm the tremendous ſentence. 
The citizens remonſtrated ; and the cauſe received 
a formal hearing before the lord-deputy (Ufford) 
and the council. 
umphant; and the citizens were reduced to a com- 


But here the clergy proved tri- 


- Crede 
and laid the ry 


poſition, ridiculouſly abject and mortifying. It was Ipid. 


agreed that, in caſes of any open and notorious of- 
fence, (in which, no doubt, was included the offence 
of oppoſition to the clerical power or intereſt) a 
commutation, for the firſt time, ſhould be made in 
money : that, in the ſecond inſtance, the offenders 


ſhould 


more extraordinary, of the inſolence of a biſhop of Ferns, who 
excommunicated the great earl of Pembroke, on the pretence 
that he had difſeized his church of two manors. On the death 
of this earl, the biſhop appeared before the king and claimed 
theſe manors. Henry ordered him to pronounce ſentence of 
abſolution at the earl's tomb. The biſhop attended him thi- 
ther, and in the preſence of the king had the inſolence to pro- 
nounce with an affected dignity and ſolemnity: O William, 
thou that here lieſt wrapped in the bonds of excommunica- 
tion, if what thou haſt- injuriouſly taken away be reſtored 
© by the king, or thy heir, or thy friends, with competent 
ſatisfaction, I abſolve thee. Otherwiſe, I ratify the ſen- 
- tence, that being wrapped in thy fins, thou mayeſt remain 
damned in hell for ever.” As the heir would not give up 
the manors in diſpute, the biſhop. confirmed his curſe. And 
the ſuperſtitious vulgar were taught to believe, that the earl 


and his four brethren died without iſſue, by the immediate 


* of Heaven, in confirmation of that pronounced by its 
wnker, | 
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ſhould be cudgelled round the church; in the 
third, that the ſame diſcipline ſhould be repeated 
publicly at the head of a proceſſion; and that in 
caſe of further obſtinacy, they ſhould either be dif. 
franchiſed, or cudgelled through | the city. Such 
were the citizens, whom a king of England thought 
it neceſſary to pacify by an apology for his conduct, 


and a promiſe of redreſs of en 
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Acceſſion of Edward the firſt. Maurice Fitz-Mau- 
rice his Iriſh deputy. —1s 2 and taken pri- 
ſoner.—Glenvill his ſucceſſor defeated. —Ulſter in- 
fefted by the Scots. —Conteſt between the Geraldines 
and O'Brien. — Diſtreſs of the Geraldines. — Ed- 
ward provoked at the diſorders of Ireland. — Iriſh 
| petition to be admitted to the benefits of Engliſh 
law. —Favourable anſwer of the king.—The petiti- 
on defeated. —Second application equally unſucceſsful. 
Inſurrections.—Feuds of the Engliſh lordi.—Ed- 
ward applies to the ſubjects of Ireland for ſubſidies, 
—Refuſed by the clergy. —Granted by the laity.— 
Expectations from the adminiſtration of de Veſcey. 
—He quarrels with the baron of Ophally.—Re- 
ſigns his lands. — Parliament of Sir Fohu Wogan. — 
Its ſtatutes. —Feuds of the Engliſh lords compoſed. —— 
Edward's exactions in Ireland. —Fitz-Thomas of 
Opbally attends the king*s ſervice in Flanders.— 
Earl of Ulſter embarks for the Scottiſh war. — Ef- 
fets of their abſence from Ireland. 
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E are not to expect that the ſtate of Ire- x P. 
land ſhould appear eſſentially improved by 1272. 
the acceſſion. of Edward the firſt to the throne of 
England. Though the high office he had enjoyed 
of lord of Ireland gave him opportunities of know- 
ing its various grievances and diſorders, and though 
he had diſcernment and abilities to apply the moſt 
effectual remedies, yet both the political and mili- 
ary talents of this renowned prince found ſufficient 
employment in regulating and improving the diſor- 
dered ſtate of England, in reducing Wales, in con- 
ending with the Scots, and in the other occupati- 
ons of his active and diſtinguiſhed reign. 
Tux adminiſtration of Iriſh government had, ſome Ann. 


FP, 


ume before the death of Henry, been committed to Multifer. 
laurice Fitz- Maurice; who ſeems to have been MS: 
pointed by the council upon the ſudden death of 
Audley 


of Henry, he received a letter in the name of his 
ſucceſſor, notifying his acceſſion to the throne, ftria. 
ly enjoining that the king's peace ſhould be main. 
tained and preſerved through the land of Ireland, 
and declaring that the rights and properties of his 
ſubjects in this kingdom ſhould be defended by the 
throne, againſt injurious attempts of every kind. 
At the ſame time, it was enjoined that the nobility, 
knights, and free-tenants, ſhould take the uſual 
oaths to their new ſovereign. But ſuch formal ads 
of government had ſo little tendency to controul or 
terrify the diſaffected, that Maurice was immedi- 
ately obliged to march againſt ſome inſurgents who 
had deſtroyed ſeveral caſtles, and pierced even into 
the moſt flouriſhing parts of Leinſter. And ſo wel 
ſupported were the invaders, and ſuch was the weak- 
neſs of the governour, that his own followers be- 


- trayed him to the enemy. With an inſolence of 


which he had himſelf ſet the example, he was ſeiz- 
ed in Ophally, and committed to priſon : nor had 
his ſucceſſor Glenvill, who had married a daughter 


of Walter de Lacy, much better ſucceſs. The very 


ſeat of government was inſulted, and in his attempts 
to ſuppreſs ſuch audacious inroads, he had the mor- 


tification to receive a ſignal defeat. Ulſter in the 
mean time, was at once embroiled in civil diſſenti- 


ons, and infeſted by marauders from the Scottiſh 
iſles, who carried on their depredations with impu- 
nity, while petty factions, compoſed both of Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh, purſued their private ſchemes of in. 
tereſt and revenge, and bad defiance to all legal au- 
thority. Maurice Fitz-Maurice, when releaſed from 
his confinement, retired to his own lands, only to 
raiſe new commotions. Uniting with the lord The- 
obald Butler, he made a private war upon the Iriſh 
of Munſter, and forced the O'Briens, who had of 
late diſcovered a pacific diſpoſition, to take up arms 


againſt the invaſions of a turbulent and ambitious 


nei ghbour, 


TH 
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Tux power of the Geraldines had been conſi- 4 P. 
derably encreaſed by the marriage of Juliana, 1274. 


daughter of Maurice, with Thomas de Clare, ſon 
of the earl of Glouceſter, a young lord of martial 
ſpirit, to whom Edward granted conſiderable lands 
in Thomond, and who now led a powerful train of 
followers into Ireland to ſupport his claim. Such 
grants precipitately made, obtained by falſe ſug- 
geſtions or unreaſonable ſolicitations, provoked the 
pride, and ſometimes the -juſt. reſentment of the 


natives, who were thus harraſſed and hunted from 


every quarter of the land. The O'Briens exclaimed 1 
loudly againſt the encroachments of this new colo- Inisf. 
ny: the young Engliſh lord treated their remon- MSS. 


ſtrances with diſdain; and the conteſt, as uſual, was 
ſoon brought to the deciſion of the ſword. A 
ſignal defeat ſuſtained by the Iriſh, in which the 
chief of the O*Briens fell by the treachery of his 
own people, as his countrymen, alledged, ſeemed to 
promiſe the complete eſtabliſhment of the victors. 
But O'Brien had left two warlike ſons, who exerted 
themſelyes with the utmoſt vigour to avenge their 
tather's death, and aſſert the honour and intereſt of 
their ſept. -- The war, which was. renewed with 
double fury, ended in the total overthrow, of the 
Geraldines: Many. of their. braveſt knights were 


| ſlaughtered. De Clare with his father-in-law was 
driven for immediate ſhelter into an inacceſſible 


mountain; where being blocked up by the enemy, 
and reduced to the ſevereſt diſtreſs of famine, they 
were at length. obliged. to capitulate on. the moſt 
mortifying terms: the:O'Briens were acknowledged 
lovereigns of Thomond; hoſtages were given as a 
ſecurity for the eric, or ſatisfaction demanded for 
the death of their late chieftain, according to the 
Iriſh cuſtom, and the caſtle of Roſcommon, lately 
built and ſtrongly fortified, and which the Geraldines 
held in cuſtody for the king, was ſurrendered to the 
victorious enemy. „„ | 
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Dx CrARR, who had now no refource but in the 
royal authority, ſent the moſt pathetic repreſentati 
ons to the king, of his diſtreſs and ſuppoſed injuries, 
dward had lately tranſmitted his mandate to the 


prelates of Ireland, to interpoſe their ſpiritual au. 


thority for allaying and compoſing the public dif 
orders: and now the news of civil war in Munſter 
was followed by the moſt alarming accounts of in- 
ſurrections in Connaught, and the ſlaughter of the 
Iriſh prince of this province by a rival chieftain. 
Provoked by theſe multiplied vexations, he paſſion- 
ately recalled the chief governour, Ufford, into 
England; who, leaving the adminiſtration in the 
hands of Fulburne, a friar, encouraged the difaf- 
feed in Leinfter to renew their outrages; and 
having readily ſatisfied the king, who was intent on 
more preſſing, and to him more important objects, 
than the ſettlement of this unhappy kingdom, was 
remanded to Ireland, to repreſs the commotion 
which his abſence had excited. © | 

In the midſt of various diſorders public and 
private, where every little diftri& ſhared in the ge- 
neral diftreſs, and every individual was expoſed to 
danger and depredation, thoſe Iriſh, who. by their 
ſituation held a conſtant intercourſe with the Eng- 
liſh, who lay contiguous to the county lands, or 
whoſe ſettlements interſe&ted thoſe of the king's 
ſubjects, found perpetual occaſions to lament the 
manifold diſadvantages of thoſe old native inſtitu- 
tions to which they were abandoned, and which ren- 
dered their lives and properties more precarious 
than thoſe of their Engliſh neighbours, ſo as to 
proyoke the injuſtice of their enemies, at the ſame 


time that they were deprived of the neceſſary de- 


fence. All hopes of exterminating the Engliſh 


were long fince reſigned. The only rational pur- 
Pole now to be purſued, was that of acquiring the 


rights and privileges enjoyed by thoſe with whom 
they were thus connected, and to change the ſtate of 


vaſſals and tributaries to the king of England, - 
| e 
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_ 
Englih ſuhjects. 
Anepplication was made ta Utford the chief gavern- 177" 
our, and eight thouſand marks offered to the: king, 1278. 
provided he would grant the free enjoyment af the 

laws of England te the whole body of the Iiflh in- 
habitants. A petition, wrung from a people tor- 

tured by the painful feelings of oppreſſion, in itſelf 

ſo juſt and reaſonable, and in its conſequences ſo 

fur and promiſing, could not but be favourably re- 
ceived by a prince poſſeſſed with exalted ideas of 
policy and government, and, where ambition did 

not interfere, a friend to juſtice. The anſwer re- 
turned by Edward is too memorable not to be here 


inſerted at large. 
MN 66 Edward by the. 22 of God, king of England, 
0 «. lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain, to our 
as « truſty and well beloved: Robert de Ufford, juſti- 
ns « ciary of Ireland, greeting. o Wied 


0 « FFAHE improvement of the ſtate and peace 
10 "MN T of our land of Ireland, ſignified to us by 
to « your letter, gives us exceeding joy and pleaſure. 
Ar We entirely commend your Al ence in this mat- 
3 « ter, hoping, (by the divine aſſiſtance) that the 
or Wi © things there begun ſo happily by you, ſhall, as 
* « far as in you lieth, be ſtill further proſecuted wit 

he the greater vigour and fucceſs. 

u- « And whereas the * community of Ireland hath 


. * made a tender to us of eight thouſand marks, on 
US | R 2 condition 
to : 
le * Whatever general expreſſions the king might have heen, 
e- accuſtomed to employ, yet it ſeems not only improbable but 
h impoſſible that the application could have been really made, 
unanimouſly, by all of the Iriſh race, in every quarter of the 
4 iſland. They had at this time no national council; nor did 
he any band of union ſubfiſt between the different ſepts. Nor 
m | could thoſe who had but their local intereſts to purſue, . 
of were in a conſtant ſtate of war with each other, be cafily pre- 
= vailed on, (even if the propoſal could have been communicat- 


to enter into any amicable conference, or concert any 
le meaſures for the general advaniage of all the unconnected a 
diſcordant ſepts. Nax did tho wha lived maſt detached 


from 


"HISTORY OF-IRELAND. B. H. 
<« condition that we grant to them the laws of Eng- 
«. land to be uſed in the aforeſaid land, we will you 
% to know, that inaſmuch as the laws uſed by the 
6 Iriſh are hateful to God, and repugnant” to all 
* juſtice, and having held diligent conference and 
c fult deliberation with our council on this matter, 
4 it ſeems ſufficiently expedient to us and to our 
« council, to grant to them the Engliſh laws; pro- 

Wh 424% e e e, vided 


from the Engliſh, perceive any advantage in exchanging their 

old inſtitutions for another ſyſtem. On the contrary, it was 

with the utmoſt labour and difficulty, and the moſt obſtinate 

reluctance on their part, that the Engliſh law could be obtrud- 
ed on them, ſome centuries after the preſent period. 

The petition, it is to be obſerved, was for a grant of the 
Engliſh law to be uſed ix THe LAND of Ireland, It is ex- 
preſsly called in another record, immediately to be quoted, the 
petition of the Iriſh of that land. In like manner, the king's 
deputies are frequently ſaid to be entruſted with the cuſtody 
of his /and of Ireland ; or to undertake the cuſtody of his 
land. By this phraſe, I conceive we are to underftand no 
more than the diſtrict poſſeſſed by the Engliſh ſubjeQs, or 
what is generally called the EnGLisn P ALE. That this is 
not a mere conjecture, appears from the following paſſage of 
a record in the reign of Elizabeth. (Rot, Canc. Ft. 6 Eliz. 
Dorſo.) Item, foraſmuch as no ſmall, enormities doo grow 
within thoſe ſhires [viz, Cork, Limerick, and Kerry] by 

* the continual recourſe of certain idle men of lewd demeanor 
called rymers, bardes, and dice-players, who, under pretence 

of their travail, doo bringe privy intelligence, between the 
* malefactours inhabiting in thoſe ſeveral: ſhires, as well as 
« within THE LANDE, &c.” 

Here, the lande is evidently uſed as the well-known denomi- 
nation of the diſtrict called the Pale. In this diſtri& ſeveral 
ſepts of Iriſhry had been permitted to dwell, even from the 
time of Henry the ſecond, who profeſſed a peaceable ſubmiſ- 
ſion to Engliſh government, without being admitted to the 
privileges of Engliſh ſubjects. In Wicklow, even cloſe to 
the ſeat of government, in Ophally, in Leix, and other places 
bordering on the Engliſh ſettlements, were many conſiderable 
chieftains with their warlike followers, All theſe, by their 
ſituation, held conſtant intercourſe, had frequent conteſts and 
litigations with the king's ſubjects. They every day expe- 
rienced that their lives and properties were leſs defenſible than 
thoſe of their neighbours ; and that this inferiority every day 
provoked injuſtice and oppreſſion. It was natural for them 
to defire that they all might be peaceably united with thoſe 
around them, under that equitable government which by this 
time was eſtabliſhed too firmly to be overthrown. 
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Ch. 2. DIM DH ATE 
vided always that the general conſent of our 


_ « people, or at leaſt of the prelates and nobles of 


« that land, well affected to us, ſhall uniformly 
« concur in this behalf. F-BA 

« WE therefore command you, that having en- 
« tered into. treaty. with thefe-Iriſh people, and ex- 


_« amined diligently into the wills of our commons, 
« prelates, and nobles, well affected to us, in this 


e behalf, ' and having agreed between you and 
« them on the higheſt fine of money that you can 
« obtain, to be paid to us on this account, you do, 
« with the — ws of all, at leaſt of the greater 
« and ſounder part aforeſaid, make ſuch a compo- 
« ſition with the ſaid people, in the premiſſes, as 
« you ſhall judge in your diligence, to be moſt ex- 
« pedient for our honour. and intereſt. Provided 
« however, that theſe people ſhould hold in readi- 
« neſs a body of good and ſtout footmen, amount- 
« ing to fuch a number as you ſhall agree upon 
e with them for one turn only, to repair te us when 
« we ſhall think fit to demand them.“ 

Wr ſee the juſt and honourable diſpoſitions of 
Edward, notwithſtanding his attention to make this 
incident ſubſervient to his affairs. But his wiſdom 
and rectitude were fatally counteracted, and by thoſe 
who ſhould have ran foremoſt in the proſecution of 
a meaſure, which would have prevented the calami- 
ties of ages, and which was obviouſly calculated for 
the pacification and effectual improvement of their 
country. But it would have circumſcribed. their 
rapacious views, and controuled their violence and 
oppreſſion. As the petition could not be openly 
oppoſed upon any principles of reaſon, juſtice, or 
ſound policy, every ſubterfuge was employed, and 
every evaſion practiſed to prevent a convention of 
the king's barons and other ſubjects in Ireland. 
Edward was aſſured that an immediate compliance 
with his commands was not poſſible in the preſent 
ſtate of things; that the kingdom was in too great 
ferment and commotion; that far the greater num- 
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ber of barons were diſperſed on the neceſſary bug. 
neſs of the ftate, and defence of their own and 
the king's lands; that many of them were under 
age and in guardianſhip, ſo that an aſſembly could 
not be formed ſufficiently: numerous and reſpecta- 
ble, to decide upon a point ſo weighty. And ſuch 
Pretences were ſufficient, where the ariſtocratic fac- 
tion was too powerful, and the king too deeply 
engaged in more urgent affairs. But the cry of 
oppreſſion was not immediately filenced : the a 
plication of the Iriſh was renewed, and the king 
repeatedly and urgently ſolicited to accept them 25 
his faithful ſubjects. So that two years after, we 
find him ſummoning the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, and the whole body of Engliſh ſubjects in the 
land of Ireland, to aſſem̃ble and deliberate on this 
AGE 146 ; petition, 

, Rex, archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, prioribos, 
* comitibus, baronibus, 'militibus, & omnibus Anglicis de ter- 
„% ra Hiberniæ, ſalutem. Ex parte Hibernicorum de terra 
* prædicta nobis extitĩit humiliter ſupplicatum, quod ſibi de 


« gratia noſtra concedere dignaremur, ut eiſdem legibus & 


* conſuetudinibus commusibus uti & gaudere poſſint 1 
<© TERRA, quibus Anglici ibidem utuntur & gaudent, & ſe- 
© cundutn eaſdem leges et conſuetudines deduci valeant in 
s futurum. Nos autem, quia hujuſmodi conceffionem ab- 
„que conſcientia veſtra iis: ad præſens non duximus facien- 
© dam, vobis mandamus, quod ad certos dies, quos ad hoc 
« provideritis ; videlicet circa feſtum nativitatis beatæ Mariz 
„ 'Virginis, in aliquibus locis opportunis, conventatis, & inde 


diligentem tractatum inter vos habeatis, utrum fine præju- 


<«« dicio veftri & libertatum & conſuetudinum veſtrarum & 
„ etiam dampno veſtro dictam conceſſionem facere poſſimus 
s eiſdem, nec ne: & de omnibus aliis cireumſtantiis hujuſ- 
modi conceſſionem contingentibus, et de hoc quod inde fe- 
<< cetitis nobis citra proximum parliamehtum noſtrum quod 
b erit apud Weſtmonaſterium a die Sancti Michaelis in unum 
% menſem, ſub 2 juſticiarii noſtri Hiberniz vel ejus locum 
«< tenentis & ſigillo dike & fidelis noſtri Roberti Bagot, diſ- 
* tinte & aperte una cum conſilio veſtro conſtare faciatis, 
Et hoc propter abſentiam quorundam de paribus veſtris, 
<< .quos ibidem interefle non contigerit, vel illorum qui ſunt 
«« infra ætatem & in cuſtodia, nullatenus omittatis; ut nos 
« ex tunc habita ſuper hoc deliberatione pleniori inde provi- 


deri faciamus quod nobis & confilio noſtro 7 videatur 


*< .expedire, In cujus, &c. Teſte rege, apud Weſtmon, 10 


die Septembris, Pryn. Anim, p. 257.“ 
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petition, which he declares that he does not ju 
proper to be granted without their conſent z Aer. 
ing a particular ſeaſon for their convention, dir 

them to tranſmit their ſentence and deciſion, and 
ſtrictly eryoining a peremptory compliance with this 
his mandate, notwithſtanding the abſence or minori- 
ty of any number of their peers: thus plainly 
pointing out the pretences formerly alledged for 
not complying with his commands, and expreſſing 
an impatience and diſpleaſure at their reluctance to 
take an affair of ſuch moment to the kingdom into 


immediate and impartial deliberation. 


WHETHER the parliament was convened in con- 
ſequence of this order, and had the folly or effrante- 
ry to declare againſt the expediency; of the propoſed 
grant, or whether inſidious artifices were ſtill practiſ- 
ed to evade the royal mandate, doth not appear 
from any authentic record: but certain it is, that 
the wiſe and juſt intentions of Edward were defeat- 
ed, and that during the courſe of his reign, indivi- 
duals of the Iriſh race were obliged to ſue for par- 
ticular charters of denization, which we find granted 
to ſeveral, particularly on their intermarriage with 
the Engliſn. | 

IT is natural to imagine that this repeated oppo- 
ſition to their — to become peaceable and 
uſeful ſubjects, could not but irritate the ſpirits of 
the Iriſh, give new edge to their reſentments, and 


toment the local jealouſies and conteſts which ſub-7 


ap! 


nn. 


nisf, 


ſiſted between them and their Engliſh neighbours . MSS. 


They ſoon appeared in arms, but without power, 
R 4 | 


* « As long as they [theIriſh] were out of the protection 
© of the law,” (faith the judicious Sir John Davys) “ ſo as 
_ fverie Engliſhman might oppreſſe, ſpoile, and kill them 
E without controulment, howe was it poſſible they ſhould be 
5 other than out-lawes and enemies to the crown of Eng- 
: lande? If the king woulde not admit them to the condition 
4 of ſubjects, how could they learne to acknowledge and obey 
„ him as their ſovereigne? When they might not converſe, 
„ or commerce with any civil men, nor enter into any towne 
or city without perrill of their lives, whither ſhould they 

Ye but into the woods and mountains, and there live _—_ 
viilde 
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union, or addreſs, to form any ſcheme of gener 
confederacy; fo that theſe inſurrections ſerved but 
to ravage the ſeveral diſtricts expoſed to their, 
fury, to raiſe a temporary confuſion, or to reven 
particular quarrels. ' In Deſmond, indeed, the diſ- 
- contented Iriſh formed a more regular ſcheme of 
- oppoſition. The Mac-Arthys, ever implacable 
enemies to the Enpliſh, proceeding with a dark and 
determined rancour, aſſembled ſecretly, diſcuſſed the 
pretenſions of their ſeveral lords quietly and pati. 
ently, parcelled out the lands of Defmond, aflign- 


ing what they now poſſeſſed or expected to recover, 
according to their own notions of juſtice and equity, 
founded on antient arrangements and poſſeſſions, 
They agreed in the election of à prince called. 
Daniel Roadh, marched under his conduct againf 
the Engliſh of their province, and were fo ſucceks 
ful as to ſeize ſome caſtles, and to drive the enemy 
from ſeveral of their ſettlements. - The O'Briens, 
their neighbours, lefs ſubtile, and more precipitate, 
were at the ſame time ready to draw the ſword 
againſt each other, on the uſual ſubject of Iriſh war, 
the ſucceſſion to the ſovereignty of their province: 
Thomas de Clare, by a ſudden revolution of fortune, 
by no means ſurpriſing in the preſent tate of Ire. 
Rymer ex land, had regained his power, and now appeared 
"a lord of ſuch conſequence, that when Edward 
ſolicited an Iriſh loan in ſupport of his war againſt 


ruled by their own lords and lawes, why ſhoulde not the) 


in their ſides, till the world's ende ?” Davys's Diſcoverie . 


Wales, 
wilde and barbarous manner ? If the Engliſh magiſtrates 
would not rule them by the lawe which doth puniſh murder 
and treaſon and theft with death, but leave them to be 


embrace their own Brehon lawe, which puniſheth no ot: 
fence but with a fine or ericke? If the Iriſh bee not pet. 
permitted to purchaſe eſtates of freeholds or inheritance, 
which might diſcend to their children, according to the 
courſe of our common lawe, muſt they not continue their 
cuſtom of taniſtrie, which makes all their poſſeſſions un. 
certaine, and brings confuſion, barbariſme, and incivility ? 
In a word, if the Engliſh woulde neither in peace govern 
them by the lawe, nor in war root. them out by the worde, 
muſt they not needes be prickes in their eyes, and rhocng 
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al Wales, he addreſſed himſelf particularly to de 
it Clare, and appointed him his principal agent for 
t, tranſacting this buſineſs with the general convention 
7e or parliament of his ſubjects in Ireland. This lord 
. now judged it convenient to his intereſts, to eſpouſe 
of the cauſe of one of the competitors. of Thomond ; - 
le armed in favour of his pretenſions, and obliged his A. D. | 
id countrymen to accept him as their chief. His ri- 1282. g 
he val, ſtill ſupported by a powerful faction, . provok- 
t. ed at this odious inter poſition of the Engliſh, ani- F 
- mated his followers to a brave reſiſtance, collected 
r, his forces, and prepared to wage a bloody war Ann. 5 
ty, againſt this new created chief; when Mac-Arthy, Innisf. } 
8. hearing of theſe riſing commotions, ſuddenly and Ms. a 
ed. ſecretly paſſed into Thomond, and exerted all his 3 
nf addreſs to reſtrain the blind rage of his country- . 
ls. men. He entreated them to conſider that they 4 
ny were arming againſt their own brethren, preparing | 
ns, to depopulate their own lands, blowing up the | 
te, flame of civil diſſenſion, which had already waſted 
Id their unhappy country ; that they had a common 
ar, enemy, induſtriouſly to take advantage of their diſ- 
be: orders, and to ſubdue them by their own weapons; 
ne, that their own intereſt, and that of all their coun- 
re- trymen, called loudly upon them to compoſe their 
red private differences, and wait with patience, leavin 
rd the folly of civil diſſenſion to the Engliſh, till 
nit BW © weakened by their mutual rivalry and jealouſy they 
es, might afford the injured Iriſh a fair occaſion to 

unite, and by one effectual blow to vindicate their 
ates native rights, and avenge their oppreſſions. His 
mediation was ſucceſsful ; and indeed the preſent 
bo ſtate of things gave but too great force to his re- 
oi BI 8 preſentations, 
oel · Taz Engliſh lords and principal ſettlers in every Hanmer. 
the part of Ireland, in the luſt of power and poſſeſſions, Cox. 
ber | were become the bĩttereſt and moſt implacable ene- 
un- mies to each other. Barret and Cuflack, two Eng- 
iy liſnmen of figure, ſettled in Connaught by de 
— Burgo, drew their ſwords againſt each other, and 


committed 
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committed the moſt alarming ſlaughter and deſola- 
tion, which ended in the d ion of the former. 
The power of lord Theobald de Verdon, poſſeſſed 
of a conſiderable domain in Meath, by right of his 
marriage with a daughter of Walter de Lacy, ex- 
cited the envy of Gerald Fitz- Maurice, baron of 


Ophaly, who attacked his caſtles, defeated his 


forces, was himſelf defeated in turn, and made a 
priſoner. Lord Geoffry Genneville and his follow- 


'ers in another part of Meath, were alfo driven from 
their poſſeſſions. Theſe petty broils were multi- 


plied, and continued for ſome years unnoticed, or at 
leaſt unreſtrained by the king's vicegerents. The 
death of Maurice, and Gerald Fitz-Maurice, with 
that of lord Thomas de Clare, all in the ſame year, 
promiſed to depreſs the power of the Geraldines, 
and left Richard de Burgo, earl of Ulſter, in an 
undiſputed rank of eminence : and fo conſiderable 
was the port of this nobleman, and ſo great his 
authority in theſe times, that in the king's letters 
we find his name frequently mentioned before that 


of the chief governour. But his power was employ- 


ed in oppreſſing and deſtroying thoſe who ſtood in 
the way of his inſatiable ambition. He claimed the 
lands of Meath poſſeſſed by Verdon, and with 2 
tumultuous troop of followers, invaded, and be- 
fieged this lord in one of his caſtles. The Iriſh of 
Meath and Ulſter, impatient to take advantage of 
theſe diſorders, aggravated the general diſtreſs by 
their inſurrections, and often-times were the victims 
of their own precipitation. 

Tus confuſion in the ſtate of Ireland little cor- 
reſponded with the views of Edward, and the ne- 
ceſſities of his government. He had already been 
engaged in war; had contracted debts by his nego- 
tiations on the continent; the troubles of Stotland 
were commenced, and the king poſſibly had good 
reaſons to provide for taking all advantages that 
might be derived from them. He had already, by 
the interpoſition and aſſiſtance of the pope obtained 
a tenth of all their revenues from the Iriſh clergy, on 

| | pretence 
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of providing for an expedition to the Holy 
But, not contented with this ſupply, and 
determined to try the exertion of his own authority 
in Ireland; before he made a like attempt m Eng- 
land, in his 'own/name, and without any participa- 
tion of the holy ſee, he demanded an additional fif- 
teenth of all the ſpiritualties in that kingdom. The Rym. 
clergy were neither diſpoſed to give countenance to t. iii. 
this innovation, nor well enabled to comply with P. 440. 
the ſevere demand. They therefore appealed to 
Rome, and defired the protection of the ſovereign 
pontiff againſt this encroachment on his authority. 
At the ſame time, in the humbleſt manner, they re- 
preſented to the king the diſtreſſed condition of 
their church, arifing from the wars and commotions 
of the realm z expreſſing a concern for their inabi- 
lity, but at the ſame time, peremptorily refuſing to 
comply with the requifition. Edward had not yet 
learned to treat theſe refractory eccleſiaſtics with 
that ſeverity which he practiſed, ſome time after- 
wards, on his Engliſh clergy. He addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the laity of Ireland, and he found them more 
complying. After ſome altercation and delay, they - 
granted a fifteenth of their effects. 

To enforce theſe demands, and to allay the pub- Ib. p.4s;. 
lie commotions, William de Veſey was entruſted 
with the government of Ireland, an Engliſh lord, A. D. 
who by his ſpirit and activity, joined with a rigid 1290. 
and inflexible temper, ſeemed well fitted for the 
management of a diſordered ſtate. In his oppoſi- 
tion to the Iriſh inſurgents he was ſufficiently ſuc- 
ceſsful ; but when he proceeded to trace the preſent 
evils of the nation to their ſource, and to repreſs 
the violences of the great Engliſh lords, he pro- 
voked the reſentment of John Fitz-Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald, baron of Ophaly, which produced a laſting 
animoſity, and at length ended in a formal accuſa- 
tion of each other: the governour alledging before Reily 
the council, that Fitz-Gerald had calumniouſly Plac. P. 
charged him with an attempt to revolt from his al- 

| . | legiance, 
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legiance, and to ſeduce others into a rebellious con. 
federacy; the baron denying the charge, but a0. 
cuſing Veſey of ſome ſeditious and diſloyal expreſ. 
ſions uttered in England, the combat was de. 
manded and accepted; and if we are to believe 


Follingſnead, before the day appointed for the 
deciſion, Veſey fled to France, and his lands in 
Leinſter were beſtowed upon his rival. But the truth 


is, that the king, informed of this conteſt, ſum- 
moned the parties to appear before him at Wet 
minſter; where, after various pleadings and adjourn- 
ments, the whole proceſs was at length annulled a 
informal and irregular ; and that Veſey afterwards 
reſigned his manors, caſtles, and county of Kildare 
to the king, which he held by marriage with one 
of the coheireſſes of the family of the earl Mariſha|, 
and in which his right was conteſted by: the other 
daughters. It 1s equally certain that Fitz-Gerald, 
on his return to Ireland acted with the uſual vio- 
lence of a great Engliſh lord; oppoſed his rivals, 
aſſerted his claims, and enlarged his poſſeſſions, by 
force of arms. He even proceeded to attack the 
earl of Ulſter, with whom he diſputed the right of 
ſome lands in Connaught, conquered him in the 
field, became maſter of his perſon, and had the 


hardineſs to confine him in priſon, ill continuing 


his incurſions and hoftilities, to the great terrour 


and annoyance of the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing 
diſtricts of the kingdom. In conſequence of theſe 
outrages he was formally impeached, appeared be- 


fore the king, ſubmitted abſolutely to his mercy, 


Hanmer. 
Cox. 


and was obliged to give ſecurity. for his future 
eaceable and loyal demeanour. * 
THE moſt effectual attempt to reform the wretch- 
ed ſtate of Iriſh affairs in this reign was made by 
Sir John Wogan, appointed to the government in 


the year 1295, who might have proved of ſingular 


advantage to the nation, if the corruption of man- 
ners had not been at this time irreſiſtibly ſuperiour 
to the beſt and wiſeſt inſtitutions. With a temper 
and diſcretion unknown to ſeveral of his We 

e 
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he applied himſelf in the firſt place to compoſe the 
diſſenſions of the great lords by every lenient and 
conciliating method. He found the houſes of de 


Burgo and Fitz-Gerald ſtill at variance with each 
other; and ſtill engaged in petty hoſtilities; and 


although he could not entirely reconcile two nobles 
equally imperious and aſpiring, he yet prevailed on 
them to ſuſpend thoſe animoſities which caſt the 


land into ſuch dangerous convulſions; ſo that in all 


the forms of contending potentates, they at length 
agreed to make a truce for two years, that the go- 
vernour might have leiſure to apply ſome remedy 


to the general diſorder of the realm. For this pur- 


poſe, a parliament was ſummoned more regularly 
than ſuch aſſemblies had hitherto been convened in 


Ireland. Beſides the writs to the lords ſpiritual and Lib. Nig. 
temporal, thoſe ſent to the ſheriffs directed them to Ecc. Trin. 
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return two knights for each of the counties and li- Dublin. 


berties (as they were called); and although ſeveral 
declined .to attend, and the aſſembly was inconſi- 
derable in point of numbers, yet by the ordinances 
here enacted, the public grievances ſeem to have 
been maturely weighed, and with a ſerious intention 
of providing the moſt effectual redreſs: in their 
power. The acts of this aſſembly ſeem to deſerve 
tome notice, as they afford. a diſtin& view of the more 
notorious irregularities and abuſes of this period. 


Taz peace and ſecurity of the Engliſh territory, Ibid. 


the great and indeed the ſole object of deliberation, 
required, in the firſt place, that ſtrict and regular 
execution of the laws of England, which had been 
neither countenanced nor ſupported by the nobles 
and principal ſettlers. And to this neceſſary and 
valuable purpoſe, it was found that the diviſion of 
counties hitherto eſtabliſhed was by no means fa- 
vourable. The county of Dublin in particular was 
too extenſive and confuſed, comprehending not 
only the greateſt part of Leinſter, but of Meath 
and Ulſter. It was therefore ordained that each of 
theſe latter ſhould have its particular ſheriff ; —5 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. I. 
that Kildare, which had formerly been a liberty ap. 
t upon Dublin, ſhould now be erected int 

a diſtinct county *. yt; bag? ili: 
Pax riculAR encouragement had been given to 
the incurſions of the Iriſh by the abſence of the 
lord marchers, who living a life of indulgence upon 
their manors, in the ſeeurer and more compoſed 
parts of the kingdom, abandoned their charge up- 
on the borders: by which their countrymen were 
either driven from their ſettlements, or reduced to 
a ſtate of vaſſalage by their invaders. The mareh- 
ers therefore were enjoined to maintain their nece(- 
fary wards for the future, on pain of forfeiture of 

their lands, http“ f 
In the preſent ſituation of the country, it is m- 
tural to ſuppoſe that every Engliſh tenant ſhould 
be trained to arms, and that the whole collection of 
ſettlers ſhould have been one regular, well-formed, 
and wellappointed militia. And yet we find that 
their ſettlements were frequently ſurpriſed in an 
helpleſs ftate, without arms or any proviſions tor 
defence: a grievance conſiderably increaſed by 2 
number of lords who lived entirely in England, 
without any attention to the ſecurity of their Iriſh 
tenants, and without contributing to the general de- 
fence of their countrymen. It was therefore enaQ- 
ed that tenants of every degree ſhould provide ac- 
cording to their rank, towards a military eftabliſh- 
ment; and that abſentees ſhould aſſign a competent 
portion of their Iriſh revenues for this neceſſary 

purpoſe. rl. e 
Ir appears alſo, that in caſes of particular in- 
curſions of the Iriſh, the neighbouring ſettlers, fu 
from being united in the bands of cordial affection 
with their countrymen, frequently looked on with 
indifference, ſometimes with an envious ſatisfaction 


at their diftreſs, without attempting to aſſiſt them, 
ar 


Hence it appears that the enumeratiqn of the counties ap- 
pointed in the reign of John, as it is generally ſtated by hiſtorte 
ans, is really inaccurate ; as bath been already hinted, 
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or to repel the invaſion. In fuch caſes of wilful 
it was enacted, that the aggrieved party 
ſhould be entitled to damages from their neigh- 

As the frequent military expeditions of the great 
lords were a capital grievance, and their unnatural 
diſſentions not only weakened the Engliſh intereſt, 
and encouraged the common enemy, but oppreſſed 
the . by grievous and arbitrary exactions, it 
was ordained, - that for the future, no lord 
ſhould make war but by licence of the chief go- 
vernour, or by ſpecial mandate of the king. And to 
reſtrain the numbers and diſorders of their idle re- 
tainers, or KERNES (as they are called,) every per- 
fon of whatever degree was forbidden to entertain 


more of theſe than he could himſelf maintain; and, 


in caſe of any violent exaction or forcible depreda- 
tion made by theſe lawleſs followers, their lord was 
to: pay the damage, and the kern to be impriſoned, 
until he found ſufficient ſecurity for his good beha- 
viour. | | 5 
Ir appears to have been an uſual artifice of the 
Iriſh, when any particular diſtrict was the object of 
their hoſtilities, to make a truce for a certain time 
with other contiguous. ſettlements, that fo they 
might execute their hoftile purpoſes without con- 
troul : which generally ended in their falling upon 
thoſe who had conſented to the ſuſpenſion of arms. 
It was therefore enacted, that no truce ſhould be 
ever made with the Iriſh but what was general and 
equal; and that thoſe who made ſuch partial and 
ſeparate engagements, ſhould be confidered and 
treated as accomplices in the havock that might en- 
ſue: at the ſame time, it was provided that the 
lriſh themſelves ſhould not be moleſted, when they 
had once concluded a fair and general truce, by 
any infidious incurſions or hoſtilities, which had 
frequently produced the bloodieſt repriſals, and in- 


volved the innocent in the conſequences of their 
revenge. | 


” 
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Ax, as in caſes of ſudden inſurrections of the c 
Iriſh, when the chief governour was at a diſtance, c 
and could not immediately iſſue the neceſſary orders c 
for repreſſing them, the Engliſh were frequently I 
inactive and remiſs, it was enacted, that from the 0 
moment that any hoſtilities were commenced, the c 
county or liberty attacked ſhould, inſtantly and t 
without further orders, riſe in arms, and maintain d 
the war at their own proper charges, without inter- ] 
miſſion or ſuſpenſion, till the enemy ſhould be re- b 
duced or conſent to a ceſſation, or the chief b 
vernour ſhould otherwiſe direct. And, to deprive t. 
the enemy of their uſual ſhelter, every lord was di- 0 
rected to repair and clear the roads through his a 
woods and foreſts, 'to make bridges, pathways, and 
other - proviſions, for traverſing the country with « 
readinefs and ſecurity, and purſuing the inſurgents W 
into their retreat. i wry 9 39 hi 

Ir appears alſo, from the ordinances of this aſ- fu 
ſembly, that ſo early as the reign of Edward the di 
firſt, the Engliſh, had begun to conform to the dil- 

ordered and licentious manners of the Iriſh natives: pr 
Living in a ſtate of perpetual confuſion and hoſti- in 
lity, they learned the compendious method of vio- de 
lence and rapine, in order to ſupply their neceſſ. on 
ties, or to gratify their paſſions : and impatient of be 
the falutary reſtraints which their own laws impoſed IM k. 
they contrived an eaſy method to elude their force. ha 
They affected the garb and outward appearance of i 8! 
Iriſhmen ; who, as they ſhared not the ſecurity, ſo th 
neither were they reſtrained by the penalties, of Wl © 

Engliſh law. Such were the beginnings of a dege- Wl * 
neracy ſo fatal in its progreſs. And, what ſhevs I ch 
the infatuation of theſe corrupted Engliſh, the ol- the 
dinances of this afſembly recite, that, by thus wear- th 
ing their garb, and faſhioning their hair according 'S 
to the Iriſh mode, they were frequently miſtaken, 18 
and their lives reduced to the ſame precarious ha ** 
with thoſe of the old natives; that they were fre 80 


quently killed, and no cognizance taken. * — 
| "2.008 
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death, according. to the Engliſh 1 : ſo that 
deadly feuds aroſe between the relations and friends 
; of each party, both the perpetrator and the ſufferer. 
It was therefore enacted, that all Engliſhmen ſhould 
conform ſtrictly to the garb and tonſure of their own 
. countrymen, at leaſt in the faſhion of their hair; 

that if in this latter, obvious and ſtriking mark 'of 
1 diſtinction they preſumed to take the appearance of 
: Iriſhmen, they ſhould as ſuch be treated, and not 
1 be entitled to remedy, in caſe of any plaint or ſuit, 


N but what was granted to the Iriſh : in the mean time 
e they were to be compelled to conform to the tenour 
i- of this ordinance on pain of ſeizure of their lands 
1 and chattles and impriſonment of their perſons. 
d AnD, laſtly, two lords were appointed to every 
th county and liberty in which Iriſhmen were refident, 
ts who in the abſence of the chief governour, ſhould 
have full power to treat with the Iriſh,' and make 
l. ſuch Gele with them as might ſecure their 
he diſtrict from moleſtation or diſorder. | 
iſ. Tusk ordinances were deviſed with equity and 
ag: propriety ; but could not have complete and laſting 
li- influence upon a people crumbled into a number of 
i0- detached bodies, ſeparate interefts, and rival facti- 
fi ons; led by nobles impatient of ſubordination, and 


of habituated to the violences and outrages of war. 
ſed let on their firſt eſtabliſhment they do not ſeem to 
ce. have been entirely deſtitute of effect: they ſerved to 
of give ſome check to the diforders of the realm, 
ſo though not to terminate or ſubdue them. The in- Cox. 
of curfions of the Iriſh were for a time reprefled : the 
ge- earl of Ulſter, by the repeated mediation of the 
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ens chief governour ftill continued to live in peace with 

or- the Geraldines. John Fitz-Thomas confiding in Rot. Tur. 
en. the pacific diſpoſition of his rival, departed from _ 
ling the kingdom and with a conſiderable train attended 207 


cen, the ſervice of the king, in Flanders. Edward, en- "00 


ard Wh uraged by the appearance of greater tranquillity 

fre- n lreland, ventured to repeat his application to the prynn. 
heir I dlergy for a ſubſidy ; with what ſucceſs we are not t. III. p. 
ath, Vor. I. 8 informed. 864. 
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Rymer, 
t. II. p. 
872. 


him a free preſent of the revenue of theſe tenths 


The renewal of his war with Scotland during the 


Reily. 
App. Ry- 
mer. 


Hen. 
Marl b. 


of Leinſter. 


informed. The tenths formerly granted for the 
ſervice of the Holy Land, and which Boniface the 
preſent pope took upon him to collect, were ſeized 
by the king's order in the hands of the Romiſ 
agents, and applied to the exigencics of his govern- 
ment. The pontiff, who had experienced the firm. 
neſs and ſpirit of king Edward, ventured only to 
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expoſtulate with gentleneſs, and affected to make 
which the king had already ſecured to his own uſe, 


regency of John Commin, obliged him to have re 
courſe to every expedient to ſtrengthen and ſupport 
his operations. His Iriſh ſubjects were repeatedly 
enjoined to confer and to deviſe the means of aſſiſ. 
ing his intended expedition. John Fitz-Thomas 
attended his ſtandard in Scotland ; and the earl of 
Ulſter, that he might not be outdone in zeal and 
loyalty, ſoon afterwards aſſembled a gallant train in 
Dublin, created thirty knights, and embarked for 
the Scottiſh war, in which he performed difſtinguiſt- 
ed ſervices. Reon pet 555 

ThE abſence of ſuch powerful lords produced 
its natural effect in Ireland, in encouraging a licer- 
tious ſpirit of inſurrection, and 2 courſe to 
the treachery and turbulence both of the Engliſh and 
the Iriſh inhabitants. Several feuds broke out with 
new violence, and petty wars were carried on, to 
the utter deſolation of the fineſt and moſt valuable 
of the Engliſh ſettlements ; the diſorder extended 
even to the ſeat of government; and the utmoſt el. 
forts of the chief governour and the well-affectel 
lords, were ſcarcely ſufficient to defend the provinc: 
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Acceſſan of Edward the ſecond. —Gaveſton chief go- 


vernour of Ireland. — Popular and ſucceſsful. — En- 


vied and oppoſed by the earl of Ulſter. —Suddenly 


recalled. Earl of Ulſter favoured. —His quarrels 
with the Geraldines.—He is defeated and taken 
priſoner, —Reconciltation of the great lords. — Ori- 
gin of the Scottiſh invaſion. —Edward Bruce in- 
vited into Ireland by the northern chieftains. 
Lords of the Engiiſh race ſummoned to a. parliament 
in England. Landing of the Scots. —Barbarous 
progreſs of Edward Bruce. — Earl of Ulſter under- 
takes the war.—Foined by Fedlim O'Connor. 
Bruce practices with Fedlim.—|Who returns to 
Connaught. Earl of Ulſter retires before the Scots. 
Edward Bruce aſſumes the ſtyle and authority 
of king of Ireland. His diſtreſs.—Fedlim aſſiſted 
y the Engliſh government againſt his rival. 
Ungratefully deſerts to Bruce, — h is crowned at 
Dundalk.— Foined by his brother, who ſuddenly 
returns to Scotland. Iriſb and degenerate Engliſh 
crowd to | Edward Bruce, He reduces Carrick- 
fergus. — Marches ſouthward.-—General famine, — 
Aſſociation of the Engliſh lords. Bermingham 
marches into Connaught.—Battle of Athunree, — 
The capital threatened by Bruce. Conſternation of 


the citizens. Earl of Ulſter ſuſpected and ſeized, 


— Preparations againſt Bruce. — He retires into Ul- 
ter, —Is not purſued. Conduct of Mortimer the 
new chief governour, — Engliſh intereſt revives. — 
The king and the northern Iriſb ſeverally apply to 
the pope. — Horrible diſtreſſes of the Scots. 
Bermingham marches againſt them. Precipitation 
of Bruce. Ile is defeated and ſlain. — Miſerable 


Conſequences cf the Scottiſh war. Petition for an- 


nual Parliaments.— Degeneracy of Engliſh families. 
—dubſidy demanded. Iriſh clergy evade the de- 
nands of the pope. 
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HE acceflion of Edward the ſecond to the 

throne of England was an event equally fatal 
to the honour of that realm, and to the welfare and 
tranquillity of Ireland; although the weakneſs of 
the new king, and his partiality to an unworthy fa- 
vourite proved of ſome momentary ſervice to this 
country, which might have been permanent and 
extenſive, had not his folly and inſincerity been car- 
ried'even to the utmoſt degree of infatuation. His 
ſudden diſperſion of a gallant army collected by his 
father to chaſtiſe the revolt of Robert Bruce, and 
his .childiſh retreat ſrom Scotland, taught his own 
Engliſh nobles to deſpiſe him: and his ſhameful 
breach of promiſe to.a. dying parent, by recalling 
Gaveſton from baniſhment, provoked them to op- 
poſe him. The favourite who received his unmerit- 
ed honours without temper or diſcretion, quarrelled 
with the new queen, and inſulted the nobility. A 
powerful combination, formed and ſupported by 
Thomas earl of Lancaſter, couſin-german to Ed- 
ward, peremptorily required the baniſhment of Ga- 


veſton: the bold demand was enforced. by the con- 


currence of a parliament: the king at length yield- 
ed with a reluctance ariſing from a blind paſſion for 
his minion, not from a ſenſe of this inſult on his 
authority: but inſtead of diſmiſſing him at once to 


* his native reſidence in France, he contrived to dig- 


nify his exile, by appointing him vicegerent in Ire- 
land, with ſuch powers as might give reſpect and 
hanour to his gavernment. EE” 
Tre moſt criminal, or at leaſt the moſt obnoxi- 
ous part of this favourite's character ſeems to have 
been an offenfive pride and infolence, peculiarly in- 
ſupportable to the haughty and determined fpirit of 
the Engliſh barons. His perſon was amillble, his 
endowments graceful and engaging ; he was gallant 
and courageous, to his inferiours liberal and oblig- 
ing; and in a country where he had as yet made no 
perſonal enemies, theſe qualities ſhone out with full 
advantage. A princely port and a magnificent 
retinue ſerved to captivate the general eye, _ 
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raiſed expectations of ſome extraordinary effects 
from his government: and ſuch expectations were 
ſpeedily confirmed by his conduct. Not like ſome 
—— deputies, waiting to be inſulted in the very 
ſeat of government, and ſhrinking behind the walls 
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of Dublin, from the violence of neighbouring inſur- Campi- 
om he at once marched out againſt the turbulent en. 


epts, drove them from their retreats, and purſued 


them with ſevere execution, until they were com- 


pletely broken and diſperſed. His ſoldiers, pleaſed 
with his valour and gained by his liberalities, fol- 
lowed his ſtandard with the utmoſt chearfulneſs and 
confidence. An Iriſh chieftain of no inconſiderable 
power, called O'Dzmesy, who had the hardineſs 
to encounter him, was ſlain on the field of battle; 
and his forces totally defeated. No inſurgents pre- 
ſumed to appear throughout the province of Lein- 
ſter. He pierced into Thomond, and here con- 
firmed the reputation of his valour, by defeating 
and ſubduing the chieftain O'Brien, who had been 
encouraged to hoſtilities by the weakneſs of former 
adminiſtrations, and the frequent diſgraces of the 
Engliſh arms : and. as he had now no enemy to en- 
counter, he vigorouſly proceeded to repair the ha- 
vock made by former inſurrections, to erect caſtles, 


and open communications through the Englith ter- 


ritory. 
Bor the envy of the great lords of Ireland, and 
his own inſolence and imprudence threatened to in- 


terrupt this ſucceſsful progreſs. A government of Ibid. 


weight and ſplendour ſeemed to leſſen the import- 
ance of thoſe barons of the Engliſh race, who had 
been uſed to look down with contempt upon the 
king's vicegerent, and if they could not reduce him 
to become the inſtrument of their purpoſes, to pro- 
ſecute their ſchemes of private intereſt with a totai 


| diſregard of his authority. Richard earl of Ulſter 


in particular was alarmed at the conſequence which 
the new governour aſſumed. And as he was con- 


feſſedly the moſt powerful of the whole body of 
3 nobilitv. 
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g nobility, and had 4 7 4 been treated by the 
the throne as ſuperior to its repreſentative, and one 

whoſe influence and power were neceſſary to the 

ſupport of Iriſh government, Gaveſton ſcon learned 

to regard him as a rival. The governour aflumed 

all the pride and ſtate of ſuperiority, The earl 

with equal pride and ſtate affected to vie with the 
governour. His numerous followers were collected, 

and appeared not only a magnificent, but a formi. 

dable body. He held his court at TRIM with 2 

2K and oſtentation highly offenfive and alarm. 

ing. He feaſted his attendants with all the fplen- 

dour of a ſovereign, and conferred the honour of 
knighthood on two perſons of the family of De La. 
cy: he is ſaid to have even threatened Gaveſton 
with open hoſtilities. But before their jealouſies 
could produce any violent effect, the favourite was 
ſuddenly recalled, and left the kingdom to its uſual 
diſtreſſes of a weak government and imperious no- 


bility. | 
Campi- Six John Wogan who ſucceeded to the adminiſ- 
on. tration, was principally employed in holding con- 


o”7 ventions, and ordaining laws, which the ſubje&s of 
Ireland were too corrupt to obey, and which ther 
governour had not the power to enforce. While 

the land was depopulated, and oppreſſed by every 

ſpecies of outrage, his parliaments were thought 

worthily employed, in hearing a ridiculous contelt 

for precedence between the prelates of Armagh end 

Dublin, and deliberating whether a biſhop ſhould 

have his croſier borne ere& or depreſſed, in forie 

particular diſtricts: a point of ſuch ſerious moment 

Rymer. as could not be conteſted by the parties without vi 

t III. p. olence and bloodſhed ; and in which the king ci 
*- England himſelf was obliged to moderate. The 
great lords, in the mean time enjoyed the full ad- 

vantage of a feeble and deſpiſed government. They 

avowed their contempt of the royal authority, and 

carried on their private wars without fear or con- 

a troul. The earl of Ulfter had lately received a oy 
an 
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and honourable mark of Edward's confidence. He 
had been appointed plenipotentiary to conclude a 


treaty with Robert Bruce; and the Scottiſh de- Rymer, 
puties had attended him in Ireland: giddy with t. III. p. 
exaltation, and intoxicated by flattery, he ſpurned . 


at all reſtraints; and with the inſolence of indepen- 
dent ſovereignty marched into Thomond in ſupport 
of ſome pretenſions which he diſdained to aſſert but 


by force of arms. Here he had the mortification H. Marlb. 
to receive a ſignal defeat from the Geraldines, com- A. D. 
manded by Richard de Clare. He was made pri- 311. 


ſoner, with ſeveral of his moſt diſtinguiſned adhe- 
rents; and obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the 
conquerors impoſed. Their accommodation was 
cemented by the marriage of Maurice, and Thomas 
Fitz-John, afterwards the heads of the illuſtrious 
houſes of Deſmond and Kildare, to two daughters 
of the earl of Ulſter. And the union of these no- 
ble families ſeemed to promiſe laſting tranquillity 
to Ireland, at the moment when new enemies and 
new diforders were on the point of reducing this 
unhappy country, to an extremity of diſtreſs beyond 
all its former ſufferings. | 

Taz dominion gained over Scotland by Edward 
the firſt, the moſt diſtinguiſhed acquiſition of his 
illuſtrious reign, had been exerciſed by this auſtere 
prince with that ſeverity, which haſtened the revolt 
of a ſpirited and warlike people. Not yet broken 
by the ill ſucceſs of WALLACE, and exaſperated at 
the ignominious execution of this their renowned 
partizan, they were impatient to ſhake off the yoke 
of Engliſh government, and found a new and more 


fortunate leader in RoBERT Bruce, ſon to that Ro- Buchan. 
bert who had been competitor for the crown, The Fordun. 


ardour of this young champion had juſt receiyed 
the mortification of a ſignal defeat ; when the death 
of Edward, in that critical moment when Scotland 
was to be overwhelmed by a numerous army, con- 
verted his precipitate revolt into a judicious and 


_ vell-dire&ed effort for the deliverance of his coun- 


try. He iſſued from the Weſtern Iſles, whither he 
I 4 * had 
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had been driven by his misfortunes, and ſoon became 
a terrour to his enemies. Edward the fecond pur. 


ſued the method dictated by his indolence and weak- 


neſs, and to ſtop his progreſs, entered into a treaty 


with the Scottiſh prince, which, (as juſt now hath 


been obſerved) was tranſacted in Ireland by the earl 
of Ulſter, and ended in a truce, which afforded 


Robert a favourable interval for conſolidating his 


power; was ſoon violated ; war recommenced ; and 
the conteſt finally decided in favour of the gallant 
Bruce, by the victory of Bannockbourn. 


Tu ſucceſsful progreſs of this young warriour, 


and his victorious acquiſition of the crown of Scot: 
land were events by no means unnoticed in Ireland, 
They were heard with wonder and delight by thoſe 
natives, who conſidered themſelves allied in con- 
ſanguinity to the ALBAnNIaN ScorTs, as they were 
ſtyled; and of conſequence peculiarly intereſted in 
their fortunes. They deſpiſed the weakneſs of the 
Engliſh prince; but were mortified at the refleQi- 
on, that they alone had not ſeized the advantage of 
a contemptible and indolent reign in England to 


ſhake off the yoke which had oppreſſed them, ſo 


long and ſo ſeverely. The chieftains of Ulſter in 
particular, grew impatient to take the advantage of 
the preſent ftate of Britain ; and as their ſituation 


made it eaſier to hold a correſpondence with Scot- 


land, they addreſſed themſelves to Robert Bruce, 


who ſtill purſued his advantage, and ravaged the 


northern parts of England without controul. They 
pathetically repreſented the diſtreſſes of their coun- 
try; enlarged on the injuries they had ſuſtained 
painted the inſolence and oppreſſion of their invad- 


ers in the moſt offenſive colours; entreating his af 


ſiſtance for an unhappy people, brethren and kinſ- 
men to the Scots, who wanted but ſuch a leader to 
execute their vengeance upon the common enemy; 


and who, rather than languiſh under their preſent 


miſeries, were ready to receive a ſovereign from 
Scotland, and pay due allegiance to a prince = 


© me 
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had valour to reſcue them from flavery, and equity 
to receive and treat them as his ſubjects, | 

THe genius of Robert was naturally formed for 
bold and adventurous enterprizes; and ſucceſs had 
enflamed the ambition of his youth. Edward his 
brother had attended him in all his fortunes, and 
was diſtinguiſhed by vigour and intrepidity. Scarce- pordun, 
ly had Robert been inveſted with the royal dignity 
of Scotland, when this aſpiring young lord boldly 
demanded, as the juſt reward of his ſervices, to be 
admitted to an equal ſhare in his authority. A re- 
quifition evidently dictated by a turbulent and am- 
bitious ſpirit, was juſtly alarming to a prince ſcarce- 
ly confirmed in his throne, and ſenſible of the dread- 
ful conſequence of any civil commotion or inſurrec- 
tion. Edward was for the preſent apparently ſatiſ- 
fied by being declared and recognized heir apparent 
to the crown. But Robert, wiſely conſidering the 
neceſſity of finding employment for the active tem- 
per of his brother, preſented to his ambition the 
flattering proſpe& of a new kingdom ; urged him 
to take advantage of the preſent diſpoſition of the 
Iriſh lords, and aſſured him of ſuch effectual ſup- 
port as could not fail to exterminate his rivals, and 
leat him on the throne of Ireland. Edward was 
tranſported at this overture, and at once conſented 
to the enterprize. The chieftains of Ulſter were 
aſſured that this lord ſhould ſpeedily be ſent for to 
their deliverance with a confiderable force. The 
intelligence was ſpread through their province, eve- 
ry where received with joy, and the way prepared 
for a dangerous and extenſive inſurrection. 

THE impatience of young Edward is faid to have Cox. 
ariven him to a precipitate and injudicious attempt 
upon the Northren coaſt of Ireland, before a ſuffi- 
cient force could be provided for his enterprize ; or 
his Iriſh partizans prepared to declare in favour of 
his cauſe. The attempt, which was ſpeedily re- 
pelled, ſhould have given the alarm to an _— 
an 
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and vigilant government: and lord Edmond But. 

ler, now deputy to the king of England, actualhy 
proceeded to take meaſures for the defence and ſe. 
curity of the realm. But the perpetual remon- 
ſtrances made to the king of the partial and irregu- 

lar adminiſtration of juſtice, the degeneracy of the 
Engliſn, and the other manifold diforders of Ire. 
Rymer. land, induced him to commiſſion John de Hothom, 


t. iii. p. a clergyman in whom he placed peculiar confidence, 


492.) do confer with the great lords on the ſtate and cir- 
1314, cumſtances of this kingdom. By his advice, as 
.well as. that of ſome of the great officers of ſtate, 
Richard earl of Ulſter, the lords Edmond Butler 

and Theobald de Verdun, noblemen of difſtinguiſh- 
ed;eminence, and whoſe preſence in Ireland was ab- 

ſolutely neceſſary upon any critical or alarming 
emergency, were ſummoned to parliament in Eng- 

land, to treat (as is expreſſed in the writ) with the 

king, his prelates, and nobles, 2 affairs of 


Ib. 40g. Ireland, and other of ihe king*s ardudus and urgent 


Prynn. concerns. Happily they returned early in the en- 
ſuing ſpring : and we find lord Edmond Butler, the 
chancellor, and the treaſurer of Ireland, inſtructed 
to deliver the reſult of their deliberation, not only 
to the prelates, nobles, and magiſtrates, but to the 

© 8 Fa, Principal chieftains of the Iriſh race; whom the 

ZN king directs to give due credence to his commiſſi- 
oners, and to athit in executing the ſchemes deviſed 
tor the general intereſt, little ſuſpecting the invete- 
rate averſion harboured by theſe chieftains, or the 
peſtilent deſigns now ripening to execution. 

Lib. Ox the twenty-fitth day of May, in the year one 

Clonmac- thouſand three hundred and fifteen, lord Edward 

note, MS. Bruce appeared on the North-eaſtern coaſt of Ire- 
land, and from a fleet of three hundred barks, 
landed fix thouſand hardy Scots, to aſſert his claim 
to the, ſovereignty of this kingdom. The Iriſh 
lords of Ulſter who had invited and encouraged 
him to this enterprize, were now prepared to te- 

ceive their new monarch, flocked with eagerneſs 


to his ſtandard, bound themſelves by ſolemn treaty 
2 | to 
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to his ſervice, delivered their hoſtages, and marched 
under his command to wreck their vengeance upon 
the common enemy. The barbarous policy of the 
Scot, which obliged him to ſtrike terrour into all 
his opponents, and the deſperate reſentment of the 
[riſh, conſpired to mark their progreſs by deſolation 
1 and carnage. The Engliſh Ladens of the North 
* were butchered without mercy, or driven from their 
: faireſt poſſeſſions in a moment; their caſtles levelled 
to the ground, and their towns ſet on fire. Dun- 
dalk, Atherdee, and other places of leſs note, felt 
the utmoſt fury of theſe mercileſs ravagers ; the 
fame of whoſe progreſs ſoon reached the moſt diſtant 
quarters of the iſland, and was received with 
triumph and exultation by all the enemies of Eng- 
8 lin government, though the Weſtern and Southern 
7 chieftains had not as yet taken arms in favour of 
N the Scottiſh prince. 3 | 
Tur Engliſh lords who ſhould have oppoſed this Lib. 
dangerous invaſion, were neither cordially united, Clonmac- 
by their common danger, nor duly prepared to repel noiſe, MS. 
F it. Richard earl of Ulſter, indeed, roſe .up with 
ſuch forces as he could collect, in defence of his 
poſſeſſions. He ſummoned his vaſſals to attend 
him at Roſcommon; from whence, marching to 
Athlone, he was here joined by Fedlim O'Connor, 
4 the Iriſh prince of Connaught, with his provincial 
troops. So that, iſſuing forth through the territory 
of Meath, he entered the Northern province, waſt- 
ing and deſolating the diſtricts which he traverſed, 
to ſupply the neceſſities of his army. Butler the 
4 lord deputy, at the ſame time, exerted his diligence 
to collect the troops of Leinſter, and joined the 
ear} with a conſiderable reinforcement. But Richard, 
> whoſe declining vigour was ſupplied by a proud and 
h impertous ſpirit, and who had been accuſtomed to 
4 treat the king's vicegerent as his inferiour, diſdained 
this aſſiſtance, declared that his own troops were 
8 more than ſufficient to repel the Scots, and puniſh 
1 their adherents; adviſing the deputy to return es 
to the 


ut 
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the ſeat of government, and confine. his attention 
to the ſecurity of Leinſter. Lord Edmond readily 
acquieſced: and the conduct of this war was en. 
truſted ſolely. to earl Richard. e. | 
Bur the proſecution of the war by no means cor- 
| with. his magnificent promiſes : and the 
operations on both ſides were indeed neceſſarily re- 
tarded by a ſeaſon of remarkable dearth and diſtreſs, 
which had been felt through all the Britiſh iſlands, 
Bruce in the firſt ardour of ſucceſs had advanced 
into the county of Louth. The earl followed; but 
without coming to a deciſive action, ſkirmiſhed with 
the enemy. Bruce thus harraſſed, and oppreſſed by 
intolerable ſcarcity of proviſions, followed the ad- 
vice of his chief aſſociate, O'Nial of Tirowen, and 
retreated into Ulſter. The earl purſued; and ve 
are told, that after ſome inconſiderable actions, a 
general battle was fought near Colerain, which ended 
in the diſcomfiture of Richard. However this may 
be, the advantage could not be effectually improv- 
„nor was the earl prevented from carrying on 
the war. Bruce was therefore obliged to recur to 
artifice and ſecret negotiation, in order to weaken 
and divide the forces of his enemy. | 
FEDLIu, the Iriſh prince of Connaught, who had 
united with the earl of Ulſter, was a youth of about 
twenty-two years, diſtinguiſhed by a military genius, 
ſpirited; and inexperienced. His preſent connexion 
had been formed merely to ſecure his provincial 
intereſts, and to defend him againſt the attempts of 
factious rivals. The flattering idea of glory, and 
the pride of anceſtry, were ſtil] predominant in his 
mind, and rendered him a proper obje& for the 
artifice of Bruce. To him the Scottiſh. prince ſe- 
cretly applied : he repreſented his preſent union as 
highly diſhonourable to his ſtation, and injurious to 
his country : he reminded him of the power and 
poſſeſſions which his anceſtors had enjoyed, before 
the uſurpations of the Engliſh had confined the 
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princely family of Connaught within the narroweſt 
and moſt inglorĩous Hmits: he entreated him no 
longer to turn his arms inconſiderately againſt thoſe 
who were come to deliver him and his countrymen 
from oppreſſion and uſurpation; promifing to re- 
inſtate him in the province of Connaught in as am- 
ple a manner as any of his moſt diſtinguiſhed pre- 


| Jeceflors had enjoyed it, provided he would deſert 


the Engliſh intereſt, and unite with his northern 
friends, as ſoon as it could be effected with ſafety to 
himſelf, and advantage to the common cauſe. — 

Taz young Iriſh prince liſtened to theſe over- 
tures with eagerneſs, and ſoon found more than a 
plaufible pretence to detach himſelf from the earl 
of Ulſter. ' His abſence from his own territory had 
produced the effect uſually experienced by the Iriſh 
toparchs; and encouraged Roderic, one of his 
factious kinſmen, to endeavour to fupplant him. 
The partizans of this leader were collected ; his 
opponents readily ſubdued z and thus ſeizing the 
Iriſh diſtrict of Connaught, he entered into a ne- 
gotiation with Edward Bruce, promifing to expel the 
Engliſh from the whole province, if he were ac- 
knowledged as the right prince, and ſupported 
in the honours and poſſeſſions he had now acquired. 
Bruce readily accepted his ſervices, and received 
him as his ally; repreſenting at the ſame time the 
extreme folly and danger of diviſion, — him 
to leave the poſſeſſions of Fedlim unmoleſted, and 


| to ſuſpend the diſcuſſion of all particular claims and 


tenſions, till the common enemy ſhould be firſt 
ubdued, and the reſtoration of general peace might 
allow them to be decided with due temper and 
propriety. | 


| Roper, little influenced by this counſel, con- Lib. 
tinued to augment his forces, to harraſs the parti- Clonmae- 
zans of his rival, to raze and burn down their noiſe, MS. 


towns, until he had obliged the ſeveral ſepts to ac- 
knowledge his ſovereignty, and to give hoſtages for 
| their 
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Lib. 
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their faithful attachment to his intereſt; ſo that 
Fedlim was obliged to propoſe to the earl of Ulſter, 
to march with his whole army into Connaught to 
expel this injurious uſurper. Although the northem 
enemy were too formidable to permit the earl to 
comply with this overture, yet he could not, with 
any appearance of equity, detain the Iriſh chieftain 
from his immediate intereſts. Fedlim was diſmiſſed 


. with his-provincials, amuſing the earl with Mattering 


aſſurances: of an immediate return, when the il. 
orders of his. territory ſhould be once compoſed, 
But the Iriſh prince was ſoon convinced that the 
progreſs. of his rival had been too long neglected, 
and that his power was now too firmly eſtabliſhed. 
The northern Iriſn, unacquainted with his ſecret 
tranſactions with Bruce, and regarding him as a peſti- 
lent enemy, harraſſed him inceſſantly through his 
whole march; and no ſooner had he reached a 
place of ſafety, than he had the mortification to 
find it neceſſary to diſmiſs his weakened and diſpirit- 
ed followers. eie th 

He was ſoon followed into Connaught by the 
earl of Ulſter and the remaining part of his army. 
This diſmembered body had been obliged to retire 
before the northern and Scottiſh forces : nor could 
the leader ſecure his retreat without conſiderable 
loſs. As the general diſtreſs of famine prevented 
Bruce from purſuing his advantage, after ſome in- 
effectual progreſs, he again retired; and as the 
forces raifed by the Engliſh government ſhared in 
this diſtreſs, he remained in Ulſter unmoleſted, aſ- 
ſuming the parade of royalty, holding his courts of 
judicature, and affecting all the ſtate and buſineſs 
of a ſovereign, till new incidents enabled him to 
act a more vigorous and important part. 

Ox the arrival of the earl of Ulſter in Con- 


Clonmac- naught, the party which eſpouſed the cauſe of Fed- 
noiſe, MS. lim immediately aſſembled, in full confidence that 


their chieftain would now receive effectual ſuppott. 
But the ſhattered remains of a diſgraced and dif 
| comfited 


comfited army could but enable them to make a 
predatory war upon their antagoniſt, and to aggravate 
the diſtreſſes of- the province, already worn out by 
peſtilence and famine; till the arrival of Sir John 
Bermingham, a valiant and diſtinguiſned commander, 
with a ſelect body of Engliſh forces, enabled Fed- 
lim to meet his rival in the field. An engagement, 
which ended in the total defeat and death of Rode- _— 
ric, reinſtated Fedlim in his poſſeſſions, as well as in "8 
they dignity of an Iriſh prince : and as gratitude had 
no place in his mind, the very firſt uſe made of his 
re· eſtabliſnment, was to declare openly and zealoufly 
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: in favour of the Scottiſh intereſt, -and to draw the 
| ſword againſt his deliverers. The example was in- 
n ſtantly followed by O'Brien of Thomond, aud other 
I Iriſh chieftains of Munſter and Meath. Induftri- 
8 ous agents were every where employed to foment 
x the ſpirit of inſurrection. The clergy extolled 
8 Bruce as the protector and deliverer of their coun- 
try; ws 4" bitterly againſt the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and exhorted the ignorant laity to take up 
je arms againft the enemies of the church and the op- 
u. preſſors of the people. To improve theſe favour- ; 
1 able impreſſions, Edward Bruce was ſolemnly crown- 
d ed at Dundalk. To enable him to ſupport his Fordun. = 
le dignity, his brother Robert landed in Ireland with 1 
d a powerful army; and although the genera] dearth '» 
* and ſeverity of the ſeaſon obliged him to return 
* before he could perform any diſtinguiſhed ſervice, 
in yet that part of his forces which he left behind was 
Fa no inconſiderable reinforcement to his brother; and 
of was ſtill further encreaſed by a conflux of diſcon- 
8 tented Iriſh, together with numbers of degenerate 
to Engliſh, and among theſe the Lacies and their nu- 


merous followers. The town of Carrickfergus, Cams. 
which had long ſupported the moſt vigorous aſſaults 
of the Scottiſh troops, and patiently endured the 
moſt afflicting want and diſtreſs, now ſurrendered to 
Bruce; who, quitting his deſolated quarters in the 
remoter diſtricts of Ulſter, marched ſouthward with 
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a barbarous army, enflamed to madneſs by the vio- 
lent cravings of nature, and prepared to glut their 
frantic malice, and allay the rage of hunger by the 
bloodieſt hoſtilities and moſt ruthleſs depredations. 

In the mean time the Engliſh lords, alarmed at 
the danger of their own lands and poſſeſſions, as 
well as. that of the realm, proceeded to the moſt 
effectual meaſures in their power to repel the inva- 
fions with which they were threatened, both from 
Connaught and from Ulſter. Amidſt the treacher- 
ous revolts of many Engliſh ſubjects, and ſome of 
confiderable note, the allegiance of all became in 
ſome degree ſuſpicious. Several bf the moſt dif. 
tinguiſhed lords had therefore entered into an aſſo- 
ciation to ſupport the intereſts of king Edward with 
their lives and fortunes, and gave hoftages to Ho- 
tham, his commiſſioner, as a ſurety for their faith 
and allegiance. To enliven and propagate this 
ſpirit of loyalty, the royal favour was extended to the 
the moſt deſerving and diſtinguiſhed amongſt them. 
John Fitz-Thomas, baron of O*Phaly, was created 
earl of Kildare: lord Edmond Butler received the 
title of earl of Carrick. The chiefs of the noble 
houſes of Deſmond and Kildare exerted themſelves 
with particular vigour, and took a principal part in 
the conduct of the war, and the proviſions neceſſary 
for the public defence. At the ſame time that 
they made ſuch preparations as were in their power, 
to repel the irruptions of the Scots, an army was 
detached into Connaught, under the command of 
William de Burgo, brother to the earl of Ulſter, 
and Richard de Bermingham, to chaſtiſe the inſo- 
lence of Fedlim O'Connor. This chieftain had 
ſeconded the efforts of Edward Bruce, by many 
ſpirited irruptions on the Engliſh ſettlements. 
Stephen of Exeter, Milo Cogan, William Pender- 
gaſt, John Staunton, and other gallant knights, 
had been ſurpriſed and ſlain in his incurſions. But 
he ſoon found himſeif encountered by an army 


which required all his power and vigour to rs 
and. 
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to withſtand. His forces were collected; and, with 
the ſpirit of a warlike young chieftain, he marched 


againſt his formidable invaders. The contending - 


parties met near the town of Athunree, where a 
deſperate engagement was at length determined in 
favour of the Engliſh army; and Fedlim ended 
his ſhort career by falling upon the field of battle. 
The loſs of the Iriſh in this action is magnified” to 
eight thouſand men. And the number was cer- 
tainly conſiderable; for even the Iriſh writers de- 
clare that no engagement had ever been ſo bloody 
and ſo deciſiye from the time of the firſt Engliſh 
invaſion. 


Tur fall of his Iriſh confederate of Connaught 


ſeemed to have little influence on the operations of 


Edward Bruce; who proceeded in his enterprize, 
and continued his deſtructive progreſs, without re- 
ſtraint or moleſtation, to the very walls of Dublin. 


273 


Hither the earl of Ulſter had retired; and in this Camden. 


time of fear and ſuſpicion, his former inactive and 
inglorious conduct added to the circumſtance of his 
ſiſter being married to Robert king of Scotland, 
raiſed ſuch apprehenſions of his ſecret diſloyalty, 
that the chief magiſtrate of the city ſeized and im- 
priſoned him; nor could all the authority of Eng- 
liſn government immediately effect his enlargement. 
Bruce was now at hand, to encreaſe the terrour and 
conſternation of the citizens. They ſet fire to the 
ſuburbs with ſuch precipitation, that their cathedral 
did not eſcape the fury of the flames; and retiring 
within their walls, made ſuch preparations for a vi- 
gorous defence, that the Scottiſh prince deemed it 
expedient to turn aſide towards the territory of Kil- 
dare; through which he marched with the moſt ter- 
rifying execution, under the direction of Walter de 
Lacy, who had, but juſt now, ſolemnly diſavowed 
all connexion with the Scot, and renewed his oath 
of allegiance to the crown of England, He traverſed 
the territory of Offory, pierced into Munſter, and 

Vol. I. T continued 
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continued his ravages, not like a gallant conquerou, 


but a ſavage driven on furiouſly by hunger and ne- 


4 ceſſity. 


Camb. 


Ibid, 
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of Engliſh government abandoned to their own re- 


ſources, in an exhauſted country, ſurrounded by 


| ſecret. enemies, and every where harraſſed by pe 
| depredations, could not without the utmoſt diff 
culty collect a force ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of 


the Scot. An army faid to conſiſt of thirty thou- 
ſand, including a vaſt number of irregular, unpro- 
vided, and ineffective men, was at length aſſembled 
at Kilkenny. The Geraldines, who had now for- 
gotten all their private jealouſies and conteſts with 
other noble families, prepared to march out againſt 
the ravager, when intelligence arrived that Roger 
Mortimer of Wigmore, (a nobleman who, in right 
of his wife, claimed large poſſeſſions in Meath, and 
who is ſaid by ſome hiſtorians to have already taken 
a part in the preſent war, and to have been defeat- 
ed by Bruce,) had arrived at Youghal, with a train 
of about forty knights and their attendants, to take 
upon him the adminiſtration of government; and 
was on his march to join the main body. The mo- 


tions of his enemies were not unknown to Bruce ; 


who, conſcious of his own real weakneſs, deter- 
mined to avoid an engagement. His only reſource 
was to lead his harraſſed army back to Ulſter. By 
forced marches they arrived in Meath, unmoleſted; 
and, halting for ſome days in the neighbourhood of 
Trim, from thence proceeded to their northern 
quarters. EE. 

Tux Engliſh forces were unable to purſue the 
enemy through a deſolated country to a remote cor- 
ner of the iſland. The new governour therefore 
diſmiſſed his army, repaired to Dublin, convened 
the nobles to deliberate on the meaſures neceſſary 
to be taken, and, with their concurrence, prevailed 
on the magiſtracy to releaſe the earl of Ulſter from 
his confinement. Thence proceeding to Meath, he 

endeavou 
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endeavoured to compoſe the diſorders of this diſ- 
tric, and particularly to reduce the proud and re- 
bellious family of de Lacy. They were formally 


ſummoned to appear and defend themſelves againſt 
the charge of a treaſonable intercourſe with the 
king's enemies. But inſtead of abiding a judicial 
examination, they treated the ſummons as an indig- 
nity to their grandeur, and flew the meſſenger by 
whom it was delivered. . To revenge this outrage, 
their lands were invaded, ravaged, and ſeized, and 
they themſelves driven for ſhelter into Connaught, 
where they waited a favourable opportunity to unite 
once more-with their Scottiſh ally. 

Tax chief employment of the governour was 
now to repreſs the Iriſh inſurgents of Leinſter, to 
regulate this province, to correct the abuſes of 
former adminiſtrations, and to apply the moſt effec- 
tual remedięs in his power to the manifold diſtreſſes 
which the Engliſh ſubjects had long experienced, as 
well as the Iriſh natives. The Engliſh intereſt 
ſeemed to revive under a ſpirited and well ſupport- 
ed government, while the affairs of the invaders be- 
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came every day more deſperate. The ſentence of Rymer. 
ex communication was thundered from the papal t. iii. p. 


chair againſt all the enemies of king Edward. Ro- 619. 


bert and Edward Bruce were excommunicated by 
name. The ſame dreadful ſentence was denounced 
againſt the Iriſh clergy of every order, who had 
preached with ſo much zeal to excite their country- 
men to inſurrection. This interpoſition of the pon- 
tiff had been expected; and to guard againſt it, 
thoſe Iriſh who had united with the Scots had the 
precaution to diſpatch their emiſſaries to Rome with 


an affecting remonſtrance preſented in the name of pg,quy, 
O'Nial, on the 'preſent ſtate of their nation, and Bullar. 
the cruel hardſhips they had long endured from Rom. 


Engliſh government. They recited the conditions 
on which Adrian had firſt permitted Henry the ſe- 


| cond to enter into Ireland. Far from ſhewing the 


leaſt attention to theſe, both he and his ſucceſſors, 
they alledged, had loaded the natives with unheard- 
3 of 
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of afflictions and oppreſſions, reducing them to: * 
fate of intolerable flavery : in which they had long m 

remained without compaſſion or redreſs ; till, no th 
longer able to endure the ſeverity of their ſufferings, 2 
they had been forced to withdraw themſelves from th 
the dominion of England, and to invite another * 
power to the government of their realm. And ſuch Pp! 
was the effect of this remonſtrance upon the pope, at 
that ſoon after the ſentences of excommunication m 
were promulged, he tranſmitted it to king Edward, 1 
attended with an earneſt exhortation, to weigh the * 
complaint, and to redreſs their grievances ;. that o ® 
the Iriſh who had taken arms in favour of the 
Scottiſh prince might be induced to return to their 
allegiance, or be left without excuſe, ſhould they 
perſiſt in their revolt. | 
Tris application doth not appear to have been 
attended, nor in the preſent ſtate of things could i 
be attended with any immediate conſequences. | 
the mean time the diſtreſſes of Edward Bruce, in 
his ſtate of inactive retirement, roſe to a degree of 
ſuffering, horrible to be related. A country deſo- 
lated by famine, peſtilence, and war, afforded no 
ſubſiſtence to his wretched followers. Every mi a 
ſerable proviſion for the neceſſities of life had been Wil " 
exhauſted by their repeated excurſions. They dai) z 
fell in great numbers, under the oppreſſion of di. A 
eaſe and famine. Their carcaſſes, we are aſſured, 0 
became the ſubſiſtence of the wretched furvivors 
The hideous incident is related, not only without 
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the leaſt expreſſion of ſenſibility, but with fuch 

Except. hardened indifference, and a folly fo provoking, 5 

hag that it is imputed as a judgment on their enormous g 

Clynne. Offence of eating meat in Lent. In thoſe parts d 

| MSS. the kingdom where agriculture had not been totally h 
0 interrupted, the return of a fruitful ſeaſon proved: a 


critical relief, and enabled the Engliſh to reſume 

Camden. their military operations. A defeat which they had | 
ſuſtained in Thomond, and which had been attend: 

ed with conſiderable loſs, obliged them to tile 

| vigorous 
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maintain their intereſt in this province. Their nor- 
thern enemies, however, were by no means ne- 
glected. On the return of Mortimer into England, 
the archbiſhops of Caſhel and of Dublin were ſuc- 
ceſſiyely deputed to the adminiſtration. This latter 
prelate aſſigned the command of the forces deſtined 
againſt the Scots to Sir John Bermingham, who 
marched into Ulſter with ſeveral diſtinguiſnhed offi- 
cers in his train, and about fifteen hundred choſen 
troops. Bruce, after all his lofſes, had ſtill an 


| army more than double of this number: and weak - 


ened and diſordered as they were, the romantic va- 
lour of their leader was ſtill confident and violent. 


| args ü ere 
vigorous meaſures to repair the misfortune, and to 
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He is ſaid to have received advice that his brother Buchan. 


Robert was on the point of coming to his aſſiſtance, 
and jealous of admitting him to ſhare his military 
honours, purpoſedly haftened his march to decide 


the conteſt by his own proweſs. The two parties A. D. 
met near Dundalk ; the Scots and their aſſociates, 1318. 


animated by the hopes of putting an happy end to 


their diſtreſſes, encouraged by the impetuous va- 
lour of their leader, and relying on their ſuperiour 
numbers, were impatient to encounter an enemy 
who had often fled before them. The Engliſh 
conducted by an able general, well provided and 
appointed, were equally impatient to exterminate 
thoſe invaders who had ſo ſeverely harraſſed and 
diſtreſſed the whole nation. The prelate of Ar- 
magh, a zealous partizan of the Engliſh intereſts, 


went through their ranks, exhorting them to behave Camden. 


with due valour againſt the enemies of their nation, 
and the mercileſs ravagers of their poſſeſſions z diſ- 
tributing his benedictions, and pronouncing abſo- 
lution on all thoſe who ſhould fall in a cauſe fo juſt 
and honourable. The conflict was violent, and 
ſuſtained on each fide with equal bravery ; but at 
length decided againſt the enfeebled northerns. The 
body of Maupas, a brave Engliſh knight, who had 
ruſhed into the ranks to encounter Edward Bruce, 
vas found ſtretched on that of his antagoniſt, 7. 

hac 
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had fallen by his arm. Robert Bruce arrived with 
his forces only to hear of the defeat of his unhappy 


brother, and inſtantly retired. The Engliſh leader 


when he had firſt expelled O' Nial, the chief ſup- 
porter of the Scots, from his territory of Tirowen, 
led back his victorious troops, and ſoon after re- 
ceived the earldom of Louth, and manor of Ather- 
dee, as the reward of his diſtinguiſhed ſervices. 
Such was the event of this Scottiſh invaſion ; an 
enterprize raſhly undertaken by an aſpiring young 
prince, who for almoſt three years had purſued the 
wild ſcheme of his: ambition, through danger and 
calamity, involving the nation which he ſought to 
govern, in greater diſtreſs than a diſtreſſed and a. 
flicted nation had experienced for ages; and cloſing 
the bloody roll of thoſe his madneſs had deſtroyed, 
by his own untimely end. Unhappily for Ireland, 
the calamities which this war had introduced, were 
of ſuch a kind as could not ceaſe with their imme- 
diate cauſe, The diſmal effects of war, eſpecially 
in a country circumſtanced as Ireland was at this 
time, are not to be eſtimated ſolely by the troops 
loſt in battle, or the towns taken: thoſe which hil- 
tory deigns not to record were yet more afflicting 
and extenſive. The oppreſſion exerciſed with im- 
punity in every particular diſtrict; the depredations 
every where committed among the inferiour orders 
of the people, not by open enemies alone, but thoſe 
who called themſelves friends and protectors, and 
who juſtified their outrages by the plea of lawful 
authority ; their avarice and cruelty, their plunder- 
ings and maſſacres, were ſtill more ruinous than the 
defeat of an army, or the loſs of a city. The 
wretched ſufferers had neither power to repel, not 
law to reſtrain or vindicate their injuries. In times 
of general commotion, laws the moſt wiſely framed 


and moſt equitably adminiſtered, are but of little 


moment. But now the very ſource of public jul- 
tice was corrupted and poiſoned. The diſtinction 


maintained between the Iriſh foedary and the = 
| 7 
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liſh ſubject, and the different modes of juriſdiction. 
by which each was governed, every day demon- 
ſtrated, by its miſerable effects, the iniquity of thoſe 
who had favoured this horrid and infatuated po- 
licy. | 

Tar murder of an Iriſhman was puniſhable only Pryn. 
by a fine; a light reſtraint on the rage of inſolence Anim. 
and rapine ; while the murder of an Engliſhman P **** 
was a capital offence in the Iriſh native. On the 
other hand, the Engliſhman who robbed or plun- 
dered one of his. own countrymen was condemned 
to death; the Iriſhman convicted of the like crimes 
was remitted to his Brehon, who might allow him 
to compound for his offence : an indulgence which 
tempted numbers of diſordered Engliſh to renounce 
their name and nation, to adopt the manners, and 
conform to the wretched polity of the natives; and 
| produced a dangerous relaxation and abuſe even in 
e. the Engliſh tribunals. The judges, either by the 
ly force of pernicious example, or from the neceſſity 
Us of a diſtempered ſtate, aſſumed an authority of com- 
ps pounding by fine even for the crimes of robbery 
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i- and homicide ; which encreaſed the number of de- 
8 linquents, and gave full ſcope to their lawleſs vio- K 
n. lence, confident that a ſum of money could atone g 
ns for their exceſſes, and leave them at full liberty to . 
ts wreak the bloodieſt vengeance on their accuſers. This 1 
ſe evil was ſo ſeverely felt during the Scottiſh war, il 
nd that the Iriſh council repreſented the pernicious in- [7 
ul noyation to the king of England, with all its dread- 15 
er- ful conſequences, earneſtly petitioning that no par- 1 
he don or redemption for any murder or robbery of an 1 
he Engliſh ſubject ſhould be granted, but in full par- | 
10r lament ; and for this purpoſe particularly, that a A 
16s parliament ſhould be held in Ireland once in every Coke " 
ed year. And there is authority tor aſſerting that an 4 Inſt. 1 
tle ordinance was made in conſequence of this applica- Ms. i 
uf- tion, and in full compliance with the requeſt _— i 
| Y G. G. G. =” 
'on Bur whatever ſalutary inſtitutions might be or- p. 48. il 
. dained, a general diſinclination in the people to obey 1 
ich 4 them, | 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. l. 
them, and tob good grounds to hope for impunity in 


their neglect or reſiſtance, proved ſufficient to de- 
feat their good effects. Such was the blind rage 
with which the degenerate Engliſh ruſhed into the 
exceſſes of rapine, that they renounced their rights 


as ſubjects, at the imminent danger of their lives, 


which were thus rendered more precarious and de- 


fenceleſs; and even the Iriſh who were denizened, 


could not at once diveſt themſelves of prejudice and 
habit. They were aſtoniſhed to find that felony 
was to be puniſhed capitally, and abſolutely refuſed 
obedience to ſo ſevere a juriſdiction. So that a ſpe- 
cial ordinance was made in the fourteenth year. of 
Edward the ſecond, that all the Iriſh who had re- 
ceived, or ſhould receive charters of denization, 
were for the future to be ſtrictly obedient to the 
roy on laws in this particular inſtance. 

vr neither a lawleſs diſpoſition in the people to 
be governed, nor any irregular and partial execu- 
tion of Juſtice in the miniſters, who appear to have 
been at this time notoriouſly corrupt and inſufficient, 
were the only evils which had ariſen during the 
courſe of this unhappy war; for the ſupport where. 
of, as Davis obſerves, „ the revenue of the land 
« was far too ſhort, and yet no ſupply of treaſure 
te was ſent out of England.” The compendious 
Iriſh method of quartering the ſoldiers on the inhe- 
bitants, and leaving them to ſupport themſelves by 
arbitrary exactions, ſeemed to have been pointed 
out by the urgent occafion, was adopted with ala- 
crity, and executed with rigour. Riot, rapine, 
maſſacre, and all the tremendous effects of anarchy, 
were the natural conſequences. Every inconſidera. 
ble party, who under pretence of loyalty, received 
the king's commiſſion to repel the adverſary in ſome 


particular diſtrict, became peſtilent enemies to the 


inhabitants. Their properties, their lives, the chaſ⸗ 
tity of their families, were all expoſed to barbarians, 
who ſought only to glut their brutal paſſions; and 


by their horrible exceſſes, faith the annaliſt, pur- 
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of conſiderable note and conſequence ;z and particu- 
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chaſed the. curſe of God and man. The Engliſh Frat. 
freeholder abandoned his lands rather than endure Clynne 
the burden of impoſitions intolerably ſevere, attend- — 
ed with ſuch dreadful circumftances of outrage : he - 8 
fled to the haunts of the Iriſn inſurgents, connected 
and allied himſelf with theſe, learned their language 
and manners, and marched out with them againſt 
the common enemy; while his lands were reſumed 
by the barbarous natives as their original and right- 
ful property. 142 

Tn ſame method of arbitrary exactions ( or Davis. 
coyne and livery, as it was called) for the main- 


tenance of the ſoldiery, was alſo adopted by lords 


larly, began at this time to be exerciſed with great 
ſeverity by Maurice Fitz- Thomas of Deſmond. His 
miniſters of rapine, in a ſhort time, baniſhed all the 
Engliſh ſettlers from the counties of Kerry, Lime- 
rick, Cork, and Waterford ; whoſe lands were 
ſeized by the followers of this lord, a mixed rab- 
ble, moſtly of the Iriſh race, and all infected with 
the moſt pernicious part of Iriſh manners : Deſ- 
mond himſelf, ſaith Sir John Davis, taking what 
ſcopes he beſt liked for his demeſnes in every coun- 
try, and reſerving an Iriſh ſeigniory out of the reſt. 
Posskss io s thus acquired could not be maintain- 
ed by the juſt and equitable law of England, whoſe 
ſentence muſt have diſpoſſeſſed the uſurpers, and 
reſtored the rightful owners to their lands. Mau- 
rice and his partizans had therefore but one method 
to ſecure their preſent acquiſitions, an utter renun- 
ciation of Engliſh law and government. He dege- 
nerated into an Iriſh chieftain, and ſupported a bar- 
harous ſtate over all his followers : they ſoon united 
into one maſs, Engliſh and Iriſh equally diſdaining 
all ſalutary diſcipline and polity, and ſinking into 
the utmoſt rudeneſs of manners ; knowing and ac- 
knowledging no other power but that of their im- 
mediate chieftain. The pernicious example was 
followed by other lords : for the power and influ- 
ence thus acquired by Maurice was an enviable 
| object. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. II. 
object. In various quarters of the iſland, the more 
powerful of the Engliſh race, by the ſame arbitrary 
exactions and oppreſſions, baniſhed the inhabitants, 
and erected themſelves into independent ſovereigns. 
The diſcontented natives were thus encouraged to 
riſe up in arms, even in the territories of Leinſter, 
when the Engliſh ſettlers had been driven either in- 
to their native country, or to the Iriſh ſepts. The 
only meaſure taken in the diſtractions of England, 
and the weakneſs of Iriſh government, was that of 
enacting ſome futile ordinances againſt thoſe impo- 
ſitions which had been the cauſe of all this diſorder, 
without power to enforce obedience. 

In a country where the Engliſh intereſt was thus 
ſenſibly declining, one would imagine that few re- 
ſources could be found or ſought, for the neceſlitics 
of England. Yet the weak and injudicious attempt 
on Scotland in the year one thouſand three hundred 
and twenty-two, was made. the pretence for calling 
off thoſe forces from Ireland which ſhould have 


been employed againſt domeſtic enemies. And the 


pope, with a compoſed inſenſibility to the diſtreſſes 


.of a diſtant country, granted to king Edward a 


tenth of all the Engliſh revenues in Ireland for two 
years. The laity were duly obedient, and led 
their troops into Scotland. The clergy were more 
refractory. They might have pleaded the general 
diſtreſs of their nation, and their own total inability 
But they had to deal with-thoſe who were not to be 


influenced by arguments of reaſon and equity, 
They had therefore recourſe to evaſion : they de- 


manded the pope's original bull; and as this was 

not produced, they refuſed to pay the ſubſidy. 
Trz diſordered ſtate of England, which had en- 
couraged this ſpirit of diſobedience, and aggravated, 
if not originally occaſioned all the diſtreſſes of Ire- 
land, ended at length in the ruin of the weak and 
wretched Edward; who, in the extremity of di- 
treſs, made a fruitleſs effort to throw himſelf " 
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the arms of his Iriſh ſubjects. Had he gained this 
iſland, the horrible cataſtrophe of his death might 
have been prevented; and even his depoſition at 
leaſt ſuſpended. But the triumph of his enemies 
was complete. Among the articles of accuſation 
urged againſt the king) they inſulted him with the 
lol of his dominions in Ireland, as if this were not 
more juſtly chargeable to their own * and 
rebellion. 
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Preſent diforders of Ireland ſimilar to thoſe of Eng. 
land. — Attempt to eſtabliſh a ſeat of learning in 
Dublin. Diſorders from malice and ſuperſtition. 
—State of Ireland on the acceſſion of Edward the 
ibird. Pride and contention of the Engliſh fami- 
lies. —The king interpoſes.-—Iriſh of Leinſter peti- 
tion for a general denization, —but without effe?. 
—They riſe in arms under the leading of O' Brien, 
——T heir progreſs. —T heir crueliy, —Repelled by ihe 
_crtizens of Wexford. Maurice Filtz-Thomas invit- 
ed to ſerve againſt the Iriſh enemy.—Created earl 
of Deſmond. — His exattions.— His power. Per. 
nicious grants of palatinates.—O' Brien ſtill in arms. 
—Vigour of Sir Antony Lucy. — Secret abeitors if 
the enemy ſeized. —William Bermingham executed, 
Edward declares a deſign of viſiting Ireland, — 
Preparations for his expedition. His real purpoſe. 
 — His expedition 10 Scotland. —Treatics with the 
Triſh enemy.—Aſſaſſmation of the earl of Ulſter, — 
Fatal conſequences of this event. —Irruptions of 

O' Nial —Mac-William. —Loyalty and zeal of the 
Geraldines. Edward provoked at the diſorders if 
Ireland. Rigorous edifts.—All of Iriſh birth di- 
qualified to hold offices. —Irifh ſubjefts dangerouſly 
incenſed.— Sir John Morris chief governour de/- 
ſhiſed. Convention of Kilkenny. —Spirited remor- 
trance and pelition to the throne favourably re. 
ceived. 


ly encreaſed and extended through the Eng- 
lith ſettlements, and been felt in all their ſeverity 
from the Scottiſh invaſion, diſpoſe us to regard the 
collection of inhabitants, both of the Engliſh and 
Iriſh race, as remarkably barbarous beyond the ex- 
ample of their cotemporaries in any other part of 
Europe. The gloomy proſpect is not relieved by 
any great and ſtriking objects, by revolutions, fo- 
reign 


: T HE diſorders of Ireland which had gradual- 
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reign expeditions, important victories, or extenſive 
conqueſts. The attention is painfully confined to 
the worſt and moſt odious part of human couduct, 
which in times of civility and refinement muſt be 


conſidered, and ought to be repreſented, with ab- 
horrence. But it muſt be obſerved, for it may be 


of uſe in guarding againſt national prejudice and 


partialities, that the internal diſorders of England 
during the ſame period were not only as grievous, 
but preciſely of the ſame kind, and derived from 
the Rand ſources with thoſe which ſtrike us ſo forci- 
bly in Ireland. | 


Tux eſtate of an Engliſh baron was managed by 


his bailiffs, and cultivated by his villains ; its pro- 


duce was conſumed in ruſtie hoſpitality by the baron 


and his officers; a number of idle retainers, ready 
for any miſchief or diſorder, were maintained b 

him : all who lived upon his eftate were abſolutely 
at his diſpoſal. Inſtead of applying to courts of 


| Juſtice, he uſually ſought redreſs by open force and 


violence. The great nobility were a kind of inde- 
pendent potentates, who, if they ſubmitted to an 
regulations at all, were leſs governed by the muni- 
cipal law, than by a rude. ſpecies of the law of 
nations. 

Tuis is the deſcription of an admired Engliſh 
hiſtorian : and if we were to delineate the manners 


285 


Hume, v. 
ii. 4to, 


of the moſt unrefined Iriſh ſepts, we might fairly p. 153. 


adopt the very fame terms. Add to this the vices 
of the Engliſh nobility, which the ſame writer enu- 
merates, in the reign of Edward the third, the out- 
rageous and intolerable abuſe of purveyance, the 
interruption of the courſe of law from grants of 


franchiſes and immunities, levying exorbitant fines, big. p. 


unjuſt pardoning of criminals, confcderacies formed 234, 237. 


by great lords in mutual ſupport of their iniquity, 
and the numberleſs robberies, murders, and raviſh- 
ments committed by their retainers; and the whole 
picture both of the Engliſh and the native inhabit- 
ants of Ireland, is exactly delineated. Their vices 
were odious ; but they were the vices of the time, 


not 
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Theſe ruſhed forward with their neighbours in the 
courſe of corruption, and were, if poſſible, leſs un- 
pardonable, as their temptations were ſtronger, and 
the government they inſulted leſs reſpectable. If a 


vigorous and renowned monarch could not reſtrain 
the exceſſes of a licentious nobility, what ſhould be 
expected from the weak and unſupported admini- 


ſtration of an Iriſh deputy ? 


Regiſt. 
Alan. MS. 


SOME few prelates of Ireland laboured, with a 
ſpirit becoming their reverend function, to give a 
check to the vices and diſorders of the realm, by 
the introduction of that which in their days was 
eſteemed civility, and that which was honoured as 
learning. Two ſucceſſive archbiſhops of Dublin 


had, in the reign of Edward the ſecond, laboured 


to eſtabliſh an univerſity in Dublin, not only for the 


ſtudy of theology, but that of the civil and canon 


law, then a faſhionable part of literature in Europe. 


The pontificate to which they applied made no dif- 
ficulty to grant their ſuit; and archbiſhop Bricknor 


actually proceeded in the year thirteen hundred and 
twenty to erect and model an academical body in 
this city, in which degrees were conferred, and 
ſtudies ſo long continued, that Edward the third 
enlarged the original endowment, and by ſpecial 
writ, granted his protection and ſafe- conduct to the 
ſtudents, thirty- eight years after the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of this ſeminary. But the penetration of its 


founder was not equal to his zeal. He choſe the 


moſt unfavourable ſeaſon for his undertaking, when 
every part of the iſland was remarkably diſtreſſed 
and difordered. The inſtitution languiſhed for 


ſome years amidſt commotion and anarchy, and at 


length expired. 

And at the very time, when this upright and in- 
genuous prelate was exerting himſelf for the im- 
provement and refinement of his country, the cauſe 
of ignorance and barbariſm was not without its 
abetters, even among his own order. Richard * 
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red biſnop of Oſſory, a man of violent paſſions, and 
a proud and vindictive ſpirit, contrived, from what 
private motive or provocation doth not appear, to 
raiſe ſuch confuſion in his dioceſe as ſoon engaged 


287 


the attention of the whole iſland. A woman of Excerpt. 
ſome diſtinction, called Alice Ketler, with her ſon ex Ann. 


and ſome of her dependents, were accuſed of witch- 


craft in his ſpiritual court. One of theſe dependents 


was condemned and executed; the ſon confined in 


priſon; the lady, though the charge could not be 
clearly eſtabliſned againſt her, yet, on a new accu- 
ſation of hereſy, was tried, convicted, and condemn- 
ed to the flames. Arnold de la Poer, one of the 
magiſtrates of Kilkenny, who eſpouſed the cauſe of 
theſe unhappy culprits, was alſo charged with hereſy 
by the biſhop : he appealed to the chief juſtice, the 
prior of Kilmainham, who countenanced and' pro- 
tected him: the inſolent prelate inſtantly extended 
his accuſation to the juſtice, who now found it diffi- 
cult to ſecure himſelf, and left his wretched client de 
la Poer to expire in priſon. A new weapon was 


thus found to execute the private revenge of indi- 


viduals, and aggravate the public calamities. Here- 
ſy was a word of horrour, even to thoſe who were 
every day breaking through the moſt ſacred bonds 


of religion and humanity. The oppreſſor, the 


avager, the murderer, was zealous to approve him- 
ſelf a true ſon of the church, and to execute her 


Clyn. 


MS, 


vengeance on all her enemies. Adam Duff, a man Campion. 
of a conſiderable Iriſh family in Leinſter, was ſeized Camb. 


and burnt for hereſy. His offence was aggravated 
by a charge of horrid and ſenſeleſs blaſphemy ; juſt 
as Ketler had her ſacramental wafer impreſſed with 
the devil's name, and an ointment to convert her 
ſtaff into a witch's vehicle. At length, the miſchief, 


thus ſpread abroad, reverted upon its author. The 


biſhop of Offory himſelf was by his metropolitan 
formally accuſed of hereſy, and obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat, and to appeal to the apoſtolic ſee, 
leaving his country free from the miſerable conſe- 

quences 
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288 HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. Il. 
quences of folly and ſuperſtition operating in favour 

of perſonal animoſity and revenge. F 
ay. In the mean time, both the great lords of the 
1327. Englith race, and the Irifh chieftains, on the acceſ. 
ſion of Edward the third, purſued their ſeveral 
ſchemes of private intereſt or ambition, without re- 
gard to the royal authority, much leſs to the dele- 
gated power of an Iriſh chief governour. Thomas 
© Rymer, t. Fitz-John, earl of Kildare, had been conſtituted 
iv. p-255- lord juſtice of Ireland: and the firſt fymptoms of 
diſorder appeared in the total negle& of his autho- 
rity, and the inſolent affectation of independence in 
ſeveral of the Engliſh lords. Kildare, with becom- 
ing ſpirit,” endeavoured to make them ſenſible of 
his authority; and when his efforts were not ſufh- 
ciently effectual, repreſented his ſituation to the 
king, and the diſtreſs to which he was expoſed in 
his adminiſtration, by the inſolence of ſome diſtin- 
Ib. p.298. gurſhed ſubjects of the realm. This produced a 
letter from Edward to Maurice of Deſmond, the 
earl of Louth, James Butler, Maurice Rochford, 
and John de la Poer, ſtrictly enjoining them on their 
allegiance, and at their peril, to pay due obedience 
and ſubmiſſion to his chief governour, and to con- 
cur with him in preſervation of the general peace 

and intereſts of the crown. | 

Bur the royal mandate was of little moment when 
Maurice of Deimond had received a perſonal af. 
front. De la Poer had preſumed to call him in 
contempt THE RYMER, an Offence not to be ex- 
Piated but by a bloody war. Maurice, with his 
aſſociates, Butler and Bermingham, immediately 
took the field againſt de la Poer and his confederate 
de Burgo. In vain did Kildare interpoſe, remon- 
ſtrate, ſummon them to appear before him, and to 
ſubmit their conteſis to a judicial decifion ; thei 
encounters were bloody, and their ravages exten- 
five and ſevere. De la Poer, the aggreſſor, Va- 
ſoon defeated and driven from the kingdom, and 
his lands and dependents, as well as thoſe of his 


aſſociates, expoſed to all the rage of vindidv: 
con 
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querors. The king, who was informed of their 


violences, commanded them, on pain of forfeiture, 1 | 
to lay down their arms. The Engliſh inhabitants, p. 359. 


alarmed at their deſtructive progreſs, fortified their 


towns againſt them, and prepared to repel their in- 


roads. Shocked at the hayock which they them- 
ſelves had made, and dreading the conſequences of 
the royal diſpleaſure, and the reſentment of their 
countrymen, they at length put an end to thoſe 


hoſtilities, which, beſides the immediate devaſtation, Camb. 


had alſo encouraged the Irith to riſe up in arms, 
againſt a divided people and an infulted gue 
ment. The old ſepts of Leinſter, under the con- 
duct of one of the family of Mac-Murchad, ex- 
tended their ravages even to the neighbourhood of 
Dublin: but by the proviſions of the chief govern- 
our were repelled, their chieftain taken priſoner, and 
the man whofgffected his eſcape condemned and 
executed; wheF#he death of Kildare transferred 
the governmen& Roger Outlaw, prior of Kilmain- 
ham, who had Bien the Iriſh lord chancellor. 

Tu adminiſtration of this eccleſiaſtic was ho- 
nourably diſtinguiſned by a reconciliation effected 
between the great contending lords, de Burgho, de 
la Poer, the Geraldines, and Berminghams, which 
gave confiderable ſtrength to the Engliſh intereſt, 
and ſerved to intimidate the Iriſh enemy of Leinſ- 
ter. This unhappy people, waſted by their own 
follies and the oppreſſion of their neighbours, 
imarting with the bad ſucceſs of their late precipi- 
tate inſurrections, and recalled to pacific meaſures 
by the union of the Engliſh lords, embraced the 
preſent ſeaſon of general tranquillity to addreſs 
themſelves once more to the throne of England, 
and petitioned that all thoſe odious diſtinctions 


which had fo long deluged the land with blood, Prynn. 


ould at length be aboliſhed, that the Iriſh inha- 3 
bitants ſhould be admitted to the ftate and privi-* 
leges of Engliſh ſubjects, without obliging indivi- 
duals to ſue for ſpecial charters. The petition, as 


Uſual, was remitted to the chief governour Darcv, 


Vor. I. Ee | who 
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who had ſucceeded to the prior. He was directed 
to refer it to the Iriſh parliament; and, as uſual, it 
was either clandeſtinely defeated, or openly rejected. 
5 Tax reſentment of the Iriſh naturally violent, 
and now too juſtly provoked, broke out in an inſur- 
rection projected with greater concert, and executed 

with more violence, than for ſome time had been 
experienced. O'Brien, the chieftain of Thomond, 

Cama, Was Choſen leader of the inſurgents ; and under his 
Cox. ſtandard ſome powerful ſepts of Leinſter determined 
do execute their vengeance. The flame of war 
ſoon raged in Meath, in Munſter, in the faireſt 
. Engliſh ſettlements of Leinſter : and the firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Iriſh, which were not inconſiderable, 
inflamed their pride, even to the moſt outrageous 
violence. In their triumphant progreſs, we are told 
that they ſurrounded a church where about fourſcore 
perſons of Engliſh race were aſſembled at their de- 
votions: theſe wretches, too ſenſible of the cruelty 
of the enemy, and utterly hopeleſs of eſcaping their 
fury, petitioned only that the prieſt might be ſuffer- 
ed to depart unmoleſted. But the mercileſs ruffians, 
inſtead of complying with this affecting ſupplicati. 
on, were only provoked to make the prieſt the very 
firſt object of their cruelty. The Hoſt which he 
held forth, in hopes that the aweful object might 
have ſome influence upon their minds, was torn 
from him, and ſpurned under foot; their weapons 
were plunged in him, and the church with all the 
miſerable people cooped up in it, deſtroyed by 
fire. | | 
THt horrour conceived at ſuch terrible executi- 
ons, drove thoſe who were moſt expoſed to the fur) 
of theſe barbarians to an obſtinate and deſperate 
defence. The citizens of Wexford had the good 
fortune to repel them with confiderable ſlaughter. 
Pat. 3 Ed. James Butler, lately created ear! of Ormond, was 
il. not inactive in defending his own territory, and 
diſtreſſing and purſuing the inſurgents. The lord 

juſtice himſelf was obliged to take the field, and 
| ſuccels- 
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ſucceſsfully encountered the moſt dangerous of the 
Leinſter enemies. But as the inſurrection was too 
extenſive, and the enemy. too numerous for the 
forces of government and the well-affe&ed lords to 
ſuppreſs, Darcy was ſoon obliged to invite Maurice 
of Deſmond to his aſſiſtance. He treated with him 
as an Iriſh chieftain, ſolicited him as an ally rather 
than a ſubject, and left him to conduct his own 
men, and to maintain them by his own methods of 
arbitrary exaction. An army, {aid to conſiſt of ten C. 
thouſand, was thus raiſed againſt the Iriſh enemy; 
but the inconſiderable advantages which theſe forces 
gained, by no means compentated the ſevere diſ- 
treſſes which they inflicted on the beſt and moſt 
peaceable, of the Engliſh diſtricts. Maurice 
exacted his coyne and {very with a deteſtable vio- 
lence and oppreſſion, not only unr eſtrained, but 
with the tacit aſſent and connivance of a govern- 
ment utterly unprovided to pay or ſupport his 
troops by any other expedient. | 

So neceſſary was Maurice Fitz- Thomas now be- 
come to the ſupport of government, and of conſe- 
quence ſo much an object of the royal favour, that 


he was honoured with the title of EARL of Dzxs- 


MOND, and with this dignity received a confirmation 
of his royal liberties in the county of Kerry; a, 5 
dangerous inſtrument of miſchief, by which his 1329. 
power had been already aggrandized, and the royal 
authority conſiderably weakened, by the excluſion 
of its miniſters from a diftri&t ſo extenſive. To 
encreaſe the evil, in this very year, the earl of Or- 
mond procured a like grant of royal liberties, and n,yispir. 
converted his demeſnes of Tipperary into a county 
palatinate. Thus was the number of palatinates 
encreaſed to nine; Carlow, Wexford, Kilkenny, 
Kildare, and Leix, the portions of the five coheir- 
eſſes of the family of earl Mariſhal, thoſe of Meath 
and Ulſter, and thoſe of the earls of Deſmond and 
Ormond, Thoſe abſolute palatines made barons 
and knights; exerciſed high juſtice in all points, 
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« within their territories ; erected courts for crimi. 
nal and civil cauſes, and for their own revenue, 
in the ſame form in which the king's courts were 


« eſtabliſhed at Publin ; made their own judges, 
e ſeneſchals, ſheriffs, coroners, and eſcheators; ſo 
that the king's writs did not run in thoſe coun- 


ties, which took up more than two parts of the 


« Engliſh colonies, but only in the church lands 


lying within the ſame, . which were called Ta: 


„ CRossE, herein the king made a ſheriff.” From 


this detail of Sir John Davis, it is not difficult to 


account for the dangerous independence which the 
great lords affected, for their enormous influence, 


and the proportionable weakneſs of government. 


The land was in effect parcelled out to a number 
of rival potentates, each zealous to aggrandize his 


own power, to mark his own ſuperiority over his 


great neighbours, cold to the intereſts of the crown, 


and frequently not diſpleaſed at the weakneſs and 


Rymer. 


Camb. 
Cox. 


diſtreſſes of a chief governour. 
In the mean time, O'Brien leader of the Iriſt 


inſurgents, not yet ſubdued, found full employment 
both for the Engliſh councils convened to devik 
the means of reducing him, and for the troops ent 


out to oppoſe him. Deliberations were held, and 
armaments prepared ; but the leaders were divided, 
and their troops employed with little honour or ad- 
vantage. Sir Antony Lucy, an Engliſh knight ap- 
inted to the government, was aſtoniſhed and 
rovoked at the infolence of the Iriſh, and juſtly 
faſpeted that they muſt be ſecretly favoured and 
abetted by ſome great lords. He entered on his 
adminiftration with a determined purpoſe to ſuppor! 
the intereſts of his royal maſter, by a vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the enemy, and a ſpirited oppoſition to 
the inſolence and infidious practices of his inſincete 


adherents of the Engliſh race. He ſummoned : 


parliament to meet at Dublin: his order was ne- 


glected, and the aſſembly inconſiderable. It wi 
adjourned to Kilkenny; and here the ſtill decreafing 


number 
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number of attending members gave new occaſion 
of ſuſpicion. Intelligence was received of ſome 
conſiderable havock committed by the Iriſh. The. 
governour imagining with good reaſon, and con- 
tirmed in his ſuſpicion by ſufficient evidence, that 
the enemy was ſecretly encouraged by ſome lords of 
Engliſh race, determined to ftrike at the very root 
of ſuch abuſe. He ſeized the earl of Deſmond, 
Mandeville, Walter de Burgo and his brother, Wil- 
lam and Walter Bermingham. The evidence 
againſt William Bermingham was full and forcible: 
he was condemned and executed: his brother eſ- 
caped only by his priviledge as an eceleſiaſtic: Deſ- 
mond, who had been obliged to ſubmit to this rigor- 
ous governour, after a long confinement was diſ- 
charged on great ſurety, and ſent into England. | 

THE power even of the moſt active chief govern- 
our could not have proved equal to this impartial 
and ſpirited execution of juſtice, and this vigorous 
oppoſition to the great lords, had not king Edward 
at this time diſcovered a more than ordinary atten- 
tion to his Iriſh intereſts, and declared his deſign of 


viſiting the realm. Some ſalutary ordinances were prynn. 
_ tranſmitted, for the more regular and effectual exe- Anim. 
cution of the Engliſh laws, in thoſe particulars in P. 267. 


which they had been contravened, neglected, or cor- 
rupted by his officers and other ſubjects in Ireland. 
Theſe were ſoon followed, in the firſt place, by a 
reſumption of all Iriſh grants made in his rei 


during the power of Mortimer and his mother ; 1 8 
and ſoon after, by a mandate to the earls of Ulſter „ .: 


and Ormond, Sir William and Sir Walter de Burgo, 
to repair to his court, in order to concert the mea- 
ſures neceſſary for his voyage, and to attend him 
into Ireland. All thoſe barons of the realm of 
England who enjoyed lands in Ireland were alſo 
ſummoned for the ſame purpoſe. And though the 
term fixed for this expedition was prolonged, yet an 
order for arreſting all ſhips in the ports of Ireland 
and ſending them to Holyhead for the convenience 
of his paſſage, and another for impreſling a number 


W23 of 


2525. 


Cotton. 


obſerved, to leave the northern counties ä 
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of Welſh infantry'to attend him, ſeemed to indicate 


= ſettled purpoſe- of complying with the deſires of 


his parliament, and engaging in the reduction of 
Ireland; a country where the Engliſh power had as 


yet obtained but a partial, a precarious, and a dif. 


puted ſettlement. To confirm ſuch expectations, 


all thoſe officers who had been commiſſoned to at- 
tend the king's ſervice in Ireland, were now ſtrictly 


enjoined to repair thither without any excuſe; and 


a formal order iſſued for ſearching the king's re. 
cords, to ſee what meaſures had been taken for the 
amendment of the Iriſh. | 

Bur all this was nothing more than a ſpecious 
pretence for demanding ſupplies from his partiament, 
and a veil for covering thoſe defigns, which, though 
leſs honourable or juſtifiable, ſuited better with the 
ambitious ſpirit of young Edward. The Iriſh had 
never been ſubdued; nor was their country in a 
worſe ſtate than at the acceſſion either of the king 
or his father. But Edward the ſecond had patiently 
ſubmitted to ſee the glorious acquiſition of Scotland 
wreſted from him; and this loſs ſeemed to be con- 
firmed to his ſon by the 1gnominiqus peace conclud- 
ed by Mortimer. No ſooner had this gallant prince 
been emancipated from the influence of his mother 
and her favourite, than he reſolved to imitate the 
vigour of his illuſtrious grandfather, and in the firſt 
place, to recover the dominion of Scotland. In de- 
{pite of treaties and connexions, he firſt ſpirited up 
Edward Baliol to aſſert the antiquated claims of his 
family; indire&ly ſupported and aſſiſted him; ſeized 
the favourable moment to take advantage of his 
ſucceſs; and now, when his parliament had granted 
a ſubſidy for the pacthcation of Ireland, and his 
troops provided for this ſervice were ready to em- 
bark, the king at once caſt off the maſk, which pro- 
bably had not concealed his real intentions from the 
moſt diſcerning, and ordered theſe forces to march 
to the frontiers of Scotland. It was dangerous, he 
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while their neighbours were in arms; and as his | 
preſence was neceſſary in this quarter, the Iriſh ex- 
pedition muſt of courſe be for ſome time ſuſpend- 
ed. His parliament acquieſced, and indulgently 
permitted the enterprizing genius of their monarch 
to take its free courſe: the battle of Hallidown 
confirmed their favourable expectations of his con- 
duct. | 

Taz only meaſure now taken for the regulation Rymer 
of Ireland, was that precarious and inglorious one of t. iv. 
treating with the adverſaries of government. The p. 526, 
prior of Kilmainham was commiſſioned to enter 57 
into ſuch conventions with all inſurgents both of the 
Engliſh and Iriſh race, as he ſhould judge moſt ex- 
pedient for the pacification of the realm, and the 
honour and intereſt of his maſter. The great lords 
received orders to aſſiſt him by their advice and 
countenance ; and the ſheriffs of the ſeveral coun- 
ties and liberties were inſtructed, that the conferences 
to be held for this purpoſe ſhould be protected, 


\ without damage or injury to any of the parties, 


Thus were the turbulent and diſaffected taught their 


_ own real power, and the weakneſs and inſufficiency 


of that government which attempted to controul 
them. Inſidious accommodations were readily con- 
cluded ; and a number of ſecret enemies admitted 
to the royal grace and favour, whoſe perverſe diſ- 
poſitions were thus cheriſhed, inftead of being 
broken by a ſteady, firm, and rigorous authority. 

Tris injudicious condeſcenſion to the enemies of ;, 
the Engliſh intereſt, was attended by an event of «x 5 
the utmoſt danger and moſt pernicious conſequences, Clyn. MS 
that of the death of William, earl of Ulſter, who 
was aſſaſſinated by his own perfidious ſervants at 
Carrickfergus. His counteſs, with her infant daugh- 
ter, fled in the utmoſt conſternation into England, and 13 wh 
the vaſt demeſnes of this illuſtrious family were left Finglas's 
without any ſufficient defender. By the law of Breviate. 
England, the earl's lands ſhould have been ſeized 
into the king's hands as guardian to the infant 
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- arard: but this law was of little force againft the 

violence of old claimants. The Northern ſept of 

-O'Nial, in whom all national animoſities were re. 

wived by this event, ſeized the occaſion of recover- 

ing their antient power, roſe ſuddenly in arms, 

paſſed the river Bann, and fell furiouſly upon the 

Engliſh ſettlers eftabliſhed by the family of de 

Burgho. Notwithſtanding a brave and obſtinate re- 

ſiſtauce, the perſevering virulence of the Iriſh pre- 

vailed in a courſe of time, ſo as to extirpate the 

Engliſh, at leaſt to confine them within very narrow 

bounds. And their extenſive poſſeſſions now par- 

Davis delled out among the conquerours, received the 

Diſc. name of the Upper and Lower Clan-Hugh- boy; 

from their leader Hugh-boy O'Nial. In Con- 

naught, ſome younger branches of the family of de 

Burgho, intruded into the late earl's poſſeſſions; of 

whom, two the moſt powerful contrived to divide 

the great ſeigniory between them; and conſcious 

. that the law of England muſt oppoſe this uſurpa- 

tion, and defend the rightful claim of the young 

heireſs, they at once rejected the Engliſh law, re- 

+. | nounced their names, language, apparel, and man- 

| ners, adopted thoſe of the Iriſh, called themſelves 

; Mac- WILLIAM OucayTER, and MaAc-WILLIAU 

= E1GHT#R, that is, the Further, and the Nether 

Mac-William, {ſeduced their countrymen ſettled in 

L / this province, by their pernigious example, and from 

{4 thenceforward ' tranſmitted their poſſeſſions in the 
courſe of tainifiry and gavel-kind. 

Tux chaſtiſement inflicted by the chief govern- 
our on the murderers of the earl of Ulſter was but 
a flight conſolation for the misfortunes that were 
foreſeen, and proved to be the conſequences of this 
event. In proportion as the Engliſh were broken 
by invaſion, or divided by faction, the old natives 
became more turbulent. Accommodations flight!j 
made were eaſily and careleſſy violated ; and while 
the open enemy was in arms, the king's vicegerent 
had a number of private and infidious adverſaries 


of the Engliſh race to controul and guard * 
| t 
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to the Jriſh of Munſter, was made priſoner by his 
kinſman Deſmond, and confined for life; while 
Kildare, with equal vigilance and ſpirit, chaſtiſed 
the violence of thoſe who had preſumed to diſturb 
the peace of Leinſter. | 

Bur the rigorous meaſures now purſued by king 


enflame diſcontents, and extend diviſion yet further 
among all the lords of Engliſh race. The evils of 
a diſtracted ſtate, local feuds and inſurrections, vi- 
olence and ravage, Engliſhmen renouncing their al- 
legiance and revolting to the enemy, the enemy 


ſtrengthened, emboldened, and enabled to return 

with double fury, and re- aſſume thoſe ſettlements 
0 from whence they had formerly been driven, were 
5 ſoon experienced in an alarming deficiency of re- 
. venue, highly inconvenient to a prince who now 
g meditated his vaſt deſigns againſt France. Edward 
e was neceſſitated to ſeek every reſource for ſupplyin 
1- his exhauſted finances. He depended for ſome af 
8 ſiſtance from Ireland: he was diſappointed: and 
1 poſſeſſed as he was with the glittering objects of his 
er ambition, the diſappointment was received with a 
in paſſionate impatience. Not conſidering that his 
m enormous ſchemes of conqueſt had been the very 
ne means of diverting his attention from his Iriſn in- 

tereſts, and conſequently the occaſion of the diſ- 
n- treſſes of Ireland, and the diſappointments he there 


experienced, he accuſed his ſervants and miniſters, 
and denounced the terrour of his reſentment againſt 
all thoſe whom he had employed in this kingdom: 
Conſcious of his own power, and diſdaining to at- 
tend to the paſſions, tempers, and prejudices of his 
lubjects, in a country where his mandate he con- 
ceived more than ſufficient to ſecure an immediate 
and implicit obedience, he at once reſolved on the 
moſt violent and offenſive meaſures. 1 
F 


2gainſt. It was found neceſſary to ſeize and con- Camb. 
ne two of the noble houſe of de la Poer. Nicholas A. D. 
Fitz-· Maurice of Kerry, who avowed his attachment 338. 


Edward ſerved to damp the zeal of theſe nobles, to 
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He began with declaring that all ſuſpenſions or 


Anim. p. remiſſions of debts due to the crown, either in his 
273 274 time or that of his predeceſſors (except thoſe which 


* 
4 


had the ſanction of the great ſeal) ſhould be null 
and void; and the debts ſtrictly levied without de. 
lay; in conſideration, as he expreſſed it, of his ne- 
ceſſities arifing from the war he was to maintain up- 
on the continent, and other urgent affairs. Hence 

he proceeded to a more extenſive and vigourous re- 
ſumption of all grants made not by him only, but 
by his father. Thoſe to the prior of Kilmainham, 
who had adminiſtered his government with vigour 
and fidelity, were ſpecifically mentioned. The juſ- 
tices of the king's bench and common pleas, Mount- 
peſſon and Baggot, were ſuddenly diſcharged from 
their offices. He not only diſmiſſed Aſnburne, ano- 
ther of his officers, but ſeized his eftate. The de- 
puty was forbidden to grant or alien any of the 
king's lands without a ſtrict inquiſition into their 
circumſtances and value. The treaſurer of the ex- 
chequer, who claimed a privilege to diſpoſe of ſmall 
ſums without voucher, was not only prohibited for 
the future, but obliged to account for ſuch ſums 
from the beginning of the preſent reign: he was for- 
bidden to take rewards for indulging the king's 
debtors; he was abridged of the power of naming 
ſhertffs, a power hitherto annexed to his office: his 
receipts of the king's rents were ordered to be open 
and public : and to complete the ſcheme of refor- 
mation, the deputy was directed to certify to the 
king in his chancery of England, the 1 ſer- 
vices, fees, number, and behaviour of all his of- 
ficers in Ireland. But the moſt offenſive and ſevere 
of theſe ordinances was not to be compared with 
one which crowned the whole intemperate conduct 
of the king, and afforded juit ground of diſſatisfac- 
tion to a people conſcious of their own, and 
the merits of their anceſtors, and too power- 
ful, and too far removed from the ſeat of roy- 
alty to conceal their indignation. It is _ ae 
| | | erted 
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ſerted at large, that its ſpirit and purport may 
more clearly apprehended. 93 8 8 


« The king, to his truſty and beloved John Darcy, Pryn. 


« juſticiary of Ireland, greeting: Anim. p. 
BEE. | 3 273, 274 
N IJ HERE As it appeareth to us and our 
« council, for many reaſons, that our ſer- 


« vice {hall the better and more profitably be con- 
« ducted in the ſaid land, by Engliſh officers hav- 
« ing revenues and poſſeſſions in England, than by 
« Iriſh or Engliſhmen married and eſtated in Ire- 
land, and without any poſſeſſions in our realm 
« of England; we enjoin you, that you diligently 
inform yourſelf of all our officers greater or leſſer 
« within our land of Ireland aforeſaid ; and that 
« all ſuch officers beneficed, married and eſtated in 
« the ſaid land, and having nothing in England, 
« be removed from their offices; that you place 
« and ſubſtitute in their room other fit Engliſh- 
« men, having lands, tenements and benefices in 
« England, and that you cauſe the ſaid offices for 
« the future to be executed by ſuch Engliſhmen, 
and none other, any order of ours to you made 


Tavs were the deſcendents of thoſe who had 
originally gained the Engliſh acquiſitions in Ire- 
land, who Fad laboured in a long courſe of painful 
and perilous ſervice to maintain them, who daily 
ſhed their blood 'in the ſervice of their monarch, 
pronounced indiſcriminately to be dangerous, and 
declared incapable of filling any, even the meaneſt 
department in adminiſtration. The degeneracy and 
diſaffection of a number of ſubjects of the Engliſh 
race, conſidered in the moſt ſtriking and offenſive 
view, could only have warranted ſome ſecret reſolu- 
tions of entruſting the affairs of government chiefly 
to others: but a formal, open, and general ſentence 
of diſqualification, was equally iniquitous and im- 


politic. A juſt prince could have been induced to 
; it 
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Davis. 


it only by the ſevereſt miſrepreſentations; nor can 
it be reconciled to the plaineſt dictates of prudence, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe that Edward had been made to 


regard the country and the people he thus treated, 


with the moſt ſovereign contempt. | 
Bur whatever repreſentations he had received, or 

conceptions he had formed of the old Engliſh inha- 

bitants, they were too ſpirited to endure the loſs of 


their lands, and their own perſonal indignities with 


any abje& reſignation. The late emigrants from 
_—_— triumphed over the old race, as if they 
had all forfeited their privileges, and were conſoli- 


dated with thoſe Irriſn who had been reduced by 


their arms. The old Engliſh, on the other hand, 


beheld the partiality ſhewn to thoſe -who boaſted 
their Engliſh birth, with impatience and indignati- 
on. Jealouſy and diſſenſion were thus excited among 
thoſe who ſtill adhered to Engliſn government, and 
proved the miſtaken policy of the king's procedure. 
The conſequences were more alarming as the injur- 
ed party of his Iriſh ſubjects were the more power- 
ful, of more extenſive influence, and better enabled 


to ſupport the intereſts of government, or rather 


abſolutely neceſſary to the very exiſtence of the 
royal authority in Ireland. Eſſentially injured and 
wantonly inſulted, they were ſoon agitated to that 
degree of ferment which threatens ſomething violent 
and dangerous. The more powerful among them 
fomented the diſcontents of their inferiours; and 
where the intereſts of all were-threatened, a com- 
mon cauſe and general danger readily diſpoſed them 
to a truly formidable combination. Their violences 
were ſo dreaded, that the chief governour deemed 
it neceſſary to ſummon a parliament at Dublin on 
this critical occaſion. 

Tr1s chief governour, Sir John Morris, was of 
no higher note or tation than that of an Engliſh 
knight, and not diſtinguiſhed either by his fortune 
or abilities. And the lords he was to govern, re. 


garded 


6 


* 
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garded it not as the leaſt of thoſe inſults they. had 

fatained, that the king's authority ſhould be dela- 

cated to ſo inferiour a perſon. The ſpirited Geral- 
dines were particularly irritated, and eſpouſed the 

cauſe of their brethren the old Engliſh with extra- 


ordinary zeal. Their numerous adherents gave 


them conſequence and power, and their conſequence 
and power ſerved to give countenance to theſe ad- 
herents, and encouraged them to an open and vio- 
lent avowal of their diſſatisfactions. Deſmond, too 
proud and powerful to be attached to government 
by any other means but favour and flattery, flew 
through all his numerous partizans of the South, 
conferred with the nobility who were moſt attached 
to him, and practiſed with thoſe cities and corpora- 
tions in which he had the greateſt influence. Kil- 
dare, his kinſman and aſſociate, was equally pro- 
voked and equally active and induſtrious. So that 


'at the time when the parliament was to meet at 


Dublin, Morris was alarmed at the intelligence of 
another independent aſſembly more numerous and 
reſpectable, convened by Deſmond at Kilkenny. 
They ftiled themſelves the prelates, nobles, and 
commons of the land, were the more formidable as 
they affected to aſſemble peaceably, and prepared a 
remonſtrance to be tranſmitted to the king. 

Tur only account which the Engliſh annaliſts 


have given of their tranſactions, is, that by a few Can. 
ſhort ſtrictures they intimated the notorious inſufh- pion. 
ciency of the preſent chief governour, as well as Cox. 


his 


By their meſſengers, ſay theſe annaliſts, they propoſed 
the following queſtions to the king. 

How a realm of war could be governed by a man unſkilful 
in all warlike ſervice ? | | 

How an officer under the king, who entered very poor, 
could in one year amaſs more wealth than men of large eſtates, 
in many years? 

How it chanced, ſince they were all called lords of their 


Own, that the fovereign lord of them all was not the richer 
tor them ? 
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his rapaciouſneſs and oppreſſions; imputing the dif- 
treſſes of the realm, and the deficiencies of the pub- 
lic revenue, to the pernicious conduct and counſels 


of the king's miniſters. But we have a petition of 
the, grievances of Ireland, together with the king's 
anſwers, among the cloſe rolls of the ſixteenth year 
of this reign, which ſeems pretty evidently to have 
been the act of this convention at Kilkenny; which 


aſſembled for the firſt time in this year, and was too 


formidable to be deſpiſed, or to have their repre- 
ſentations paſſed over in contemptuous ſilence. It 
is ſaid to be the act of the prelates, earls, barons, 
and commons of the land, without the uſual additi- 
on of their being aſſembled in a parliament held at 
ſome particular time and place; and it contains 
ſuch bold accuſations of the king's miniſters, and 
ſuch inſinuations againſt the chief governour him- 
ſelf, as ſeem not likely to have proceeded from an 
aſſembly convened by his authority, and poſſibly 
conſiſting for the moſt part, of that faction which 
oppoſed the old Englith ſettlers; favoured, and 
therefore influenced by the governour. But where- 
ever it was framed, the petition muſt not paſs en- 


tirely unnoticed, as it exhibits a diſtin& and ſtrik- 


ing view of the irregularities in adminiſtration, and 
the grievances which had for ſome time enflamed 
the public diſſenſions, and weakened the intereſts 

of the crown. | 
Tux petitioners begin with repreſenting the total 
negle& of fortificat ons and caſtles, particularly 
thoſe of the late earl of Ulſter, in Ulſter and Con- 
naught, now in the king's cuſtody, but abandoned 
by his officers, ſo that more than a third part of 
the lands conquered by his royal progenitors wer? 
regained by the Iriſh enemy: and by their inſolence 
on the one hand, and the exceſſes of his ſervants 
on the other, his faithful ſubjects are reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs. Other caſtles, they obſerve, 
had been loſt by the corruption of treaſurers who 
with-held. their juſt pay from the governours and 
warders; 
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warders; ſometimes, obliged them in their neceſſi- 
ties to accept ſome ſmall part of their arrears, and 
to give acquittance for the whole; ſometimes ſub- 
ſtituted in their place mean and inſufficient perſons, 
contented with any wages they were pleaſed to al- 
low; ſometimes appointed governours to caſtles ne- 
ver erected, charging their full pay, and diſburſing 
but a trifling part: that the ſubject was oppreſſed 
by the exaction of victuals never paid for, and 
charged at their full value to the crown, as if duly 
urchaſed : that hoſtings were frequently ſummon- 
ed by the chief governour without concurrence of 
the nobles, and money accepted in lieu of perſonal 
ſervice; treaties made with the Iriſh, which left 
them in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands they had unjuſtly 
ſeized ; the attempts of the ſubjects to regain 
them, puniſhed with fine and impriſonment ; par- 
tial truces made with the enemy, which, while one 
country was ſecured, left them at liberty to infeſt 
the neighbouring diſtricts; the abſence and foreign 
reſidence of thoſe who ſhould defend their own 
lands and ſeignories, and contribute to the public 
aid and ſervice illegal ſeizures of the perſons and 
properties of the Engliſh ſubjects.— All theſe, with 
various inſtances of corruption, oppreſſion, and ex- 
tortion, in the king's ſervants, were urged plainly 

and forcibly, as the juſt grounds of diſcontent. 
Bur chiefly, and with particular warmth and 
earneſtneſs, they repreſent to the king, that his 
Engliſh ſubjects of Ireland had been traduced and 
miſrepreſented to the throne, by thoſe who had been 
ſent from England to govern them; men, who 
came into the kingdom without knowledge of its 
ſtate, circumſtances, or intereſts ; . whoſe ſole ob- 
ject was to repair their ſhattered fortunes : too poor 
to ſupport their ſtate, much leſs to indulge their 
pattions, until they had filled their coffers by extor- 
tion to the great detriment and affliction of the peo- 
ple: that, notwithſtanding ſuch miſrepreſentations, 
tne Englith ſubjects of Ireland had ever adhered in 
8 loyalty 
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. loyalty and allegiance to the crown of England, had 
maintained the land for the king and his progeni. 
tors, ſerved frequently both againſt the Iriſh and 


their foreign enemies, and moſtly... at their own 
charges. | 4 


« As a reward of theſe ſervices,” ſay the peti- 
e tioners, © your progenitors, Sir, and you, havc 
“ granted by letters patent to diverſe people of the 
ec realm, lands, tenements, franchiſes, wards, mar- 


« riages, and pardons of debts, which, by virtue 


<« of ſuch letters patent they have held in peaca. 
<« ble poſſeſſion; till lately that your miniſters by 
<« orders received from England, as they pretend, 


have reſumed and taken into your hands what 


« your progenitors, Sir, and you have fo granted, 
“ as well what was granted for good and reaſona. 
<« ble cauſe as otherwiſe ; and this contrary to the 
« tenour and intent of the aforeſaid orders, to en- 


„ damage others for their own private emolument, 


« Which things, Sir, ſeem to your liege ſubjects 
« contrary to reaſon, as their anceſtors and they 
% have well deſerved, and do deſerve, by defending 
« and maintaining, as much as in them lies, the 


% dominion of the land to our uſe. For which, 


« Sir, may it pleaſe you to ordain that they be not 
<« ouſted of their freeholds without being called in- 
« to judgment, according to the proviſion of th: 
« GREAT CHARTER.” 


To the ſeveral grievances alledged, the anſwers 


. of the king were now gracious and condeſcending ; 


and particularly to this laſt article, he replied, that 
the grants of his progenitors ſhould be reſtored 
without diminution ; that thoſe made in his ow! 
reign ſhould alſo be delivered up on ſufficient furet! 
that they ſhould be again ſurrendered, if on a legs! 
inquiſition they were found reſumable, as grante! 
without juſt cauſe; and that the pardons of debts 
ſhould be deemed valid, until the cauſes of 1uc! 

pardons ſhould be duly tried. 
Sucn condeſcenſions were at this time the more 
neceſſary, as Edward prepared for his expedition 
| into 
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Auminiſr ation of Uffor d.—tHis rigorous treatment of 
_ the great factious lords. —Deſmond and Kildare re. 


duced and impriſoned. —Earl of Deſmond eſcape; 
and flies, — Returns on the death of Uſfford.—ſ; 
reſtored to favour.— Attends the king*s ſervice in 
France.—Earl of Kildare diſtinguiſhed at the ſue 
of Calais.—Iriſh parliament grants à ſubſidy.— 
Arrogance and ſedition of an archbiſhop of 2 
Integrity of Rokeby the lord deputy.— He is ſuc- 
ceeded by the earl of Deſmond. —Reſtored by the 
death of the earl..-Ordinances for the regulation 
of the ſtate of Ireland.—Proviſion againſt odiou 
diſtinctions between the ſubjects of this land—againſ 
the growing degeneracy of the Engliſh. —Subjech 
divided. O'Brien hd O'Connor in arms.—The 
country harraſſed. — Lord Lionel created chief 
governour of Ireland. Preparations for his de. 
parture.— His forces. His altendants.— His ar- 
rival in Ireland. Prejudices of lord Lionel.— 
He forbids the old Engliſh to approach his cant. 
Conſequences of this order. Ihe prince harraſſed 
by the Iriſh enemy.—Is in danger.—Corretts his 
errour, aud ſummons the old Engliſh to attend bin. 
Gains ſome advantages. — A ſubfidy granted for 
his ſupport.—Diſcipline of his troops. Duke of 
Clarence recalled. Factions enflamed by his condufi. 
Ae returns to his government.—Convenes a par- 
liament at Kilkenny, Object and purpoſe of this 
aſſembly. —Statute of Kilkenny.— Influence of thi 
ordinance. Adminiſtration of the earl of Deſmond. 


[He is ſucceeded by Sir William Vindſore.— 


Meaſures taken againſt the Iriſh enemy.—Ther 
dangerous progreſs. — Inſtance of the abhorrenct 
concetved of Ireland. — Miſdemeanour alledges a 
gainſt Windfore.—He returns to the governme i. 
I unſucceſsful. — Penſions paid to the Iriſh— 
Repreſentatives from the land of Ireland ſummoned 
to Weſtminſter. — Anſwers to the king's writs.— 


Gradual — 2% of the Engliſh intereſt. 


WHETHER 
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THETHER the royal intentions for the re- 
dreſs of grievances were defeated by the 


f adminiſtration of the Iriſh government, or whether — 
4 the pride of the old nobility of Engliſh race was ' 
L not yet ſatisfied by his condeſcenſions, faction till 
7 continued; and thoſe born in Ireland ſtill retained 
1 their jealouſies and diſcontents againſt the more 
a favoured part of their fellow- ſubjects, who had 
+ lately been tranſmitted from England; while the 
„ Iriſn ſepts of Leinſter, taking advantage of diſſen- 
. ſion, roſe, as uſual, in arms, and harraſſed the pro- 
by vince. Edward, by confining his attention to the 
* vaſt ſchemes which he had formed againſt France, 
1 had encouraged, and now contributed to encreaſe 
if | theſe diforders which required an active, ſpirited 
75 and vigourous chief governour to ſuppreſs. 

he Sir Ralph de Ufford, a man of this very charac- 
ef ter, was entruſted with the adminiſtration, and 
71 paſſed into Ireland, poſſeſſed with the utmoſt indig- 
7 nation both againſt the Iriſh inſurgents and the 
* diſcontented Engliſn; which prompted him to exe- 
it. cute his powers, not with zeal only, but with rigour. 
e He inſtantly commanded the marchers, whoſe duty 
his it was to guard the Engliſh ſettlements from invaſi- 
m. on, to repair each to their reſpective ſtations, which 
„ they had been habituated to negle& ; he proclaimed 
of it in the higheſt degree penal to convey proviſions, 
f. horſes, or arms to the enemy, and ſtrictly enjoined, 
17 agreeably to thoſe ordinances which had frequently 
his been repeated, and therefore, we may conclude, were 
his frequently violated, that the king's lands ſhould 
ad. have but one war and one peace; that wherever the 
oo attack was made, it ſhould be conſidered as an in- 
Veit jury to all, and that all ſhould inſtantly unite in 
ue one common cauſe, and to repel one common dan- 
4. er; 

hy | , Nox was the attention of Ufford confined to the 
i ſuppreſſion of Iriſh enemies. Deſmond, the head 
nl BE of the diſcontented Engliſh, was ſummoned to at- 
5 tend a parliament in Dublin, as a teſt of his attach- 


ment to the king's government, which he oftentimes 


1 affected 
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affected to deſpiſe, and to which he paid at moſt but 


a precarious and occafional obedience. The earl 
proudly ſlighted the mandate, and ſummoned an 
affembly of his own at Calan, independent of this 
Engliſh knight ſent to govern men of ſuch ſuperi- 
our dignity. Ufford, firm to his purpoſe, iſſued a 
royal proclamation, whereby the nobles and com- 


mons were forbidden at their peril to attend this 
unlawful aſſembly; and to enforce this order, col- 


lected his troops, marched into Munſter as againſt 
a declared enemy, poſſeſſed himſelf of the earl's 
lands, ſeized and executed ſome of his princi 

dependents who had moſt notoriouſly offended dy 
their arbitrary exactions, and fo ſurprized and ter- 
rified this refractory lord by the vigour of his opera- 
tions, that he thought it neceſſary to ſubmit, offer. 
ed to abide a juſt and honourable trial for any 


difloyalty objected to him, and found ſeveral ſureties 


Davys. 


of diſtinguiſhed rank and character to anſwer for 
his appearance. The earl of Kildare, equally ob- 
noxious to the governour, was in the next place at- 
tacked as a diſaffected and rebellious lord, and with 
ſome difficulty reduced, taken, and impriſoned ; to 


the utter terrour and confuſion of thoſe great lords 


of the Engliſh race, who had fo long defpiſed the 
weakneſs of government, and particularly of the 


earl of Deſmond, who was fo ſhocked at the intre- 


pid ſeverity of Ufford, and fo conſcions of his own 
irregular conduct, that he retired in diſmay, and left 


his ſureties to anſwer for this ungenerous default. 


Tux ſpirit of this chief governour might have 
proved of conſiderable uſe in quelling the diſobe- 
dient both of the Iriſh and Engliſh race: but his 


ſudden death deprived his maſter of a meritorious 
 fervant, who had ſupported his intereſts and con- 


ducted his government with vigour and ſucceſs, in 


_* deſpite of oppoſition and popular odium. Sir John 
Morris his ſucceflor, acted with greater lenity and 


condeſcenſion. He releaſed Kildare from prion ; 
and when a violent infurre&ion in Ulſter peas 
0 
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the ing, to ſubſtitute Roger Darcy firſt, and after- , 


wards har 
mond was again emboldened to appear and remon- 
ſtrate againſt the wrongs he alledged to have re- 

ceived from Ufford. Bermingham warmly eſpouſed 
his cauſe, and ſent him into England to ſeek redreſs 
from the throne. No ſeaſon could have been more , 


/ favourable to his application. Edward had formed 1346, 


his armament, and was now on the point of embark- 
ing on his glorious expedition into France, He 
had two years before ſummoned this earl, with 
others of the great Engliſh lords of Ireland, to at- 


tend him with their powers. Deſmond was appoint- Rymer. 


ed to lead twenty men at arms, and fifty hoblers ; 
Kildare, the ſame numbers ; others were to furniſh 
ſuch a number of each as ſuited the extent of their 
ſeveral poſſeſſions, ſo as to complete the number of 
one hundred and ninety men at arms, and five 
hundred hoblers. Whether this little band now 
attended, or that the king procured a greater force 
from Ireland, doth not appear from record ; but he 
was at leaſt ſolicitous to engage Deſmond in his 
ſervice, a nobleman of ſuch extenſive following, 
ſuch powerful connexions, and ſo great popularity 
in Ireland. His complaints were received with the 
moſt gracious attention; he was aſſured of a ſpeedy 
reſtoration of his lands; he was in the mean time 
taken into the king's pay ; he attended him with a 
conſiderable train into France; and by the gracious 
manner of his reception, the earl of Kildare was 
afterwards induced to take the ſame part. In the 
winter after the victory of Cregy, we find a ſmall 
number of the Engliſh nobility of Ireland again 
ſummoned to attend the king's ſtandard ;z and Kil- 
dare, particularly, was ſo diftinguiſhed by his valour 


at the ſiege of Calais, that he received the honour Campion. 
of knighthood from the king's hand; and returned Cox. 


to his country with that conſequence naturally de- 
rived from the royal favour, and the brilliancy of 
the ſervice in which he had engaged. 


> IN 


alter de Bermingham in his room, Deſ- germ. 
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Il x the mean time, the defence of the Engliſh 
territory againſt the perpetual incurfions of the Iriſh 

Rot. Tur. was not negle&ed by the chief governours Morris 
Berm. and Bermingham. We find them frequently com- 
miſſioning the ano Engliſh ſettlers of the dif- 
ferent diſtricts to raiſe forces, to make war upon the 
enemy, or to confer and treat with them, as the 

public ſervice might require. In order to remed 
Plac. Cor. the abuſe of coyne and livery, and to relieve the ſub- 
+ term ject from the heavy oppreſſion of ſuch demands, it 
Col. Dub. had been reſolved in a parliament held by Berming- 
ham at Kilkenny, to grant a ſubſidy for maintenance 
of the Iriſh war, of two ſhillings from every caru- 
cate of land, and two ſhillings in the pound from 
every ſubject whoſe perſonal fortune amounted to 
ſix pounds. An incident which aroſe from this 
grant, marks the nature and effect of thoſe national 
and party prejudices, which the ſituation of this 
country, neglected as it was, and managed without 

ſound policy or integrity, naturally produced. 

Ware de RALPH KELLY, an Iriſhman, juſt now promoted 
præſ. to the ſee of Caſhel, who though he had ſworn alle- 
Hib. giance, and received his temporalties from the king, 
yet was poſſeſſed with all the vulgar prejudices of 
his countrymen, and deemed 1t meritorious to em- 
barraſs the- adminiſtration of government, deter- 
mined to give a vigourous oppoſition to the levying 
this ſubſidy through his province. The grant, it 
ſeems, extended to eccleſiaſtical perſons, and the 
tenants of eccleſiaſtical lands. He ſummoned his 
ſuffragans of Limerick, Emly, and Liſmore ; and, 
Plac. Cor. with their concurrence, iſſued an ordinance that all 
ut ſud. heneficed clergymen who ſhould preſume to pay 
their alloted portion of this ſubſidy, were to be im- 
mediately deprived of their benefices, and declared 
incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtica] benefice within 
the province; and that all lay-tenants on the eccle- 
ſiaſtical lands who ſhould comply with the requiſition 
of parliament, were to be excommunicated, and 
their children diſqualified from enjoying any eccle- 
| ſiaſtical 


lords of Ireland from departing at their pleaſure 


* * 9 5 * 4 9 * N 1 2 
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fiaſtical preferment, even to the third generation. 
Nor did this bold edict ſatisfy the flaming zeal and 
violence of the archbiſnop. He repaired to the 
town of Clonmel, in all the ſtate of his office, in the 
habit, and with the attendance ſuited to the moſt 
ſolemn exerciſe of his function, ſo as to ſtrike the 
minds of the ſuperſtitious multitude with greater 
reverence. He publicly and ſolemnly denounced 
the ſentence of excommunication on all thoſe who 
paid, impoſed, procured, or in any manner contri- 
buted to the exacting of this ſubſidy from any of 
the perſons or lands belonging to his church, and 
on William Epworth, by name, the king's commiſſi- 
oner in the county of Tiperary, for receiving it from 
the ſeveral collectors. An information was exhi- 
bited againſt the prelate for this offence. He 
denied the charge : he pleaded, that, by the great 
charter granted by the crown to England and Ire- 
land, it was provided that the church both of Eng- 
land and Ireland ſhould be free; that, by the ſame 
charter, it was ordained that thoſe who infringed the 
immunities of the church ſhould be ipſo facto ex- 
communicated; that he had but exerciſed his ſpiri- 
tual power, in conſequence of this ordinance, againſt 
thoſe who violated the king's peace, or levied mo- 
ney on the ſubject without his knowledge and aſ- 
ſent; and that Epworth in particular had been ex- 
communicated for refuſing canonical. obedience to 
his ordinary. Both the archbiſhop and his ſuffra- 
gans, however, were found guilty ; but though they 
repeatedly refuſed to appear in arreſt of judgment, 
they ſeem to have been too powerful, and their 
cauſe too popular, for the offence to receive its due 
puniſhment. | 
By the attention of the king to prohibit the great mer. 


"5 — darwin 


from the kingdom, to the utter deſertion of their 
duties and offices, by the removal of miniſters 
either inſufficient or corrupt, but, above all, by the 
favour ſhewn to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
the peace of the Engliſh territories was for ſome 
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time preſerved, without any extenſive or dangerous 
irruption ; and the king's deputies left to ſummon 
parliaments, and deviſe means for correcting the 
abuſes and degeneracy of the Engliſh inhabitants. 
Sir Thomas Rokeby, an Engliſh knight, who aſſum- 


ed the reins of government with an equity and in- 


Campion. tegri 


tegrity unkown to many of his predeceſſors, applied 
himſelf to this neceſſary work with peculiar zeal; 


and, by his own diſintereſted moderation, ſet a noble 


Rot. Tur. 
Berm. 


Pryn. 
Anim. 


p. 286. 


example to thoſe lords who had been habituated to 
pillage and oppreſs their infertours. < I am ſerved,” 
ſaid the honeſt Engliſhman, « without parade or 


< ſplendour; but let.my.diſhes be wooden, rather 


“ than my creditors unpaid.” But ſtranger as he 
was to the circumſtances of the country, and the 
paſſions and intereſts of thoſe he was to govern, 


integrity and diſintereſted zeal could not give the 


due weight and conſequence to his adminiſtration, 
The —— of the Iriſh again grown ſo con- 
fiderable as to occaſion a general proclamation of 
the royal ſervice, whereby all the Engliſh ſubjects 
in every. quarter of the realm were called to take 
arms againſt the common enemy, determined the 
os to entruſt his Iriſh government to the earl of 
Deſmond, now completely reinſtated in his favour; 
and who, by his connexions and dependencies, as 
well as by. his warlike diſpoſition, ſeemed better cal- 
culated for governing in the preſent diſordered ſtate 
of affairs. Fe 

His death, which happened ſoon after his pro- 
motion, reſtored Rokeby to the adminiſtration; 
whoſe power was confined to the procuring uſeful 
ordinances of parliament, pointed chiefly againſt 
the degeneracy of the oid Engliſh. The equity 
of the crown ſhewed that attention to the eaſe and 
ſecurity of the Iriſh ſubjects, which their own great 
lords denied them. In all erronecus proceedings 


of their courts, they had hitherto been obliged to 


* 


ſeek redreſs in England; but their own parlia- 


ments were now to take cognizance of all ſuch 
matters, and to decide the rights of the ſubjects, 
| without 


{ 


. 


* 
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without expoſing them to unneceſſary trouble and 
expence. Some other regulations for the better in- 
ſtruction of the people, and preventing the incon- 
venience ariſing from the non- reſidence of their paſ- 
tors, particularly in the dioceſe of Dublin, were 
followed by a ſolemn ordinance for the regulation 
both of church and ſtate, and the more effectual 
execution of the Engliſh laws. They begin, as uſu- pryn. 

al, with a declaration that the liberties and immu- Anim. 
nities of the church ſhall be preſerved inviolate, and P. 795: 


proceed to point out the legal and ee method 


for adjuſting the general intereſts and concerns of 


the ſtate. © We will and command,” faith the 
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eſpecially the great and arduous, ſhall be referred 
to our councils, compoſed of ſkillful counſellors, 
prelates, nobles, and other diſcreet and honeſt 
men, in thoſe parts contiguous to the places 
where ſuch councils ſhall be held, and to be ſum- 
moned for this purpoſe : but in ParLIamenT, 


ſhall be, by our counſellors, prelates, nobles, and 


others of the land aforeſaid, agreeably to juſtice, 


law, cuſtom, and reaſon, faithfully treated, de- 


bated, diſcuſſed, and finally determined, without 
fear, favour, hatred, bribe, or any ſiniſter influ- 
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king, © that our affairs, and thoſe of our LAxp, Ib. p.287. 


ence.” „By this ordinance,” ſaith lord Coke, Coke. 
the parliaments of Ireland are regulated accord- Inſt. 4. 


ing to the inſtitution of England ; for before this 


time, the conventions in Ireland were not ſo pro- 
< perly parhaments, as aſſemblies of great men.” 


Amonc ſeveral proviſions for the execution of 


juſtice, the adminiſtration of government, and the 
protection of the 11ghts and liberties of the ſubject, 
agreeably to the GREAT CHARTER, we find the fol- 
lowing article worthy of diftin& notice, as it ſhews 
the preſent temper of the Engliſh. ſubjects of Ire- 


land, and the real importance of thoſe diſſenſions 
which had been raiſed and fomented among them. 


„ IrEu, although the Engliſh born in Ireland, 


Las well as thoſe born in England, be true Eng- 


liſnmen, 
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ee liſhmen, living under our dominion and ſove- 


„ reignty, and bound by the ſame laws, rights, 


te and cuſtoms, yet various diſſentions and mainte- 
© nances have ariſen.among thoſe of both races, on 


e account of national diſtinction, from whence ſome 


<« evils have ariſen, and till greater are to be a 
* prehended, unleſs a remedy be ſpeedily applied, 


„Our pleaſure is, and we ſtrictly enjoin, that our 
lord juſtice calling to him our chancellor and 


Rot. Tur. 
Berm. 


© treaſurer of Ireland, and ſuch nobles as he ſhall 
judge proper to be called from the neighbouring 
« diſtricts, where ſuch diſſenſions have ariſen, ſhall 
<« frequently, and as often as need may be, dili- 


« gently enquire into ſuch diſſenſions, maintenances, 


« and factions, and the names of thoſe by whom 
<« they are ſupported, and cauſing due proceſs to 
e be made againſt the delinquents, ſhall, when con- 


<« victed, puniſh them by impriſonment, fine or 


e other juſt method, as ſuch diſſenſions manifeſtly 
<« tend to lead our liege people into ſedition and 
« treaſon.” | | 

Bur while the royal authority applied remedies 
to one diſorder, others were ever ready to break 
out, and elude the inſufficient endeavours of go- 
vernment. The old Engliſh, indeed, hated their 
newly arrived brethren; but their pride till pre- 
vented them from uniting with their brethren of 
the ſame race. They were ever ready to invade 
and harraſs each other, ſo as to oblige the king by 
frequent mandates to forbid their petty excurſions, 
and to compoſe their brawls. The-alliances which 
they formed with Iriſh families, and the partialities 
arifing from ſuch connexions, introduced a number 
of ſecret enemies into the Engliſh ſettlements, ready 
to betray the people they conſorted with, induſtri- 
ous to ſeduce the ſubject, and by ſecret infinuation, 
or the natural influence of conſtant and familiar in- 
tercourſe to detach him from his countrymen, and 
to form his manners and affections by the Iriſh 


model. To guard againſt the treacherous _— 
| 0 


| 
| 
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of the Iriſn, and to cut off that dangerous corre- 


date, that no mere Iriſhman ſhould be admitted in- 
to any office or truſt in any city, borough, or caſ- 
tle, in the king's land: that no biſhop or prior, 
under the king's dominion and allegiance, ſhould 
admit any of this race to an ecclefiaſtical benefice, 
or into any religious houſe, on account of conſangui- 
nity, or other pretence whatever. Malice and ſelf- 
intereſt were careful to take advantage of this order, 
and to extend it beyond the original intention. The 
denized Iriſh were gcluded from eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments, by virtußhof the clauſe which directed 
that theſe ſhould be conferred on Engliſh clerks. 
They had the ſpirit to apply to parliament for re- 
lief, and the ſucceſs to obtain an explanation in fa- 
vour of their rights. 

SusJECTS divided and diſcontented, engaged by 
their petty factions and competitions, could not 
even repel the aſſaults of their common enemy, 
much leſs recover thoſe extenſive tracts, from which 
they had been gradually ejected by the old natives. 
O'Nial from the North, O'Brien from the South, 
made dreadful. inroads on the Engliſh ſettlements, 
boaſted. their hoſtile intentions, watched every ad- 
vantage, and fomented and aſſiſted the inſurrections 
of other Iriſh chieftains. A perpetual ſtate of war 
oppreſſed and waſted the country. A want of con- 
cert and union among the Iriſh prevented them 
from demoliſhing the whole fabric of Engliſh pow- 
er, by one general and decifive aſſault. On the 
other hand, the diviſions and jealouſies of the Eng- 
liſh race, and the negle& of thoſe, who, deſpiſing 
the country from whence they drew their revenues, 
abſented themſelves in England, left the enemy to 
harraſs thoſe whom they could not ſubdue; and 
obliged the ſubje& to maintain a number of idle 
guards and borderers, no leſs vexatious and oppreſ- 
live than their invaders. 


EDWARD, 


= 


ſpondence which the growing degeneracy of the Eng- Pryn. 
liſn had encouraged, it was enjoined by royal man- Ani 


m. p. 
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Ewan who had been habituated to ſucceſs-and 
glory, beheld theſe complicated diſorders. of his 


' Iriſh dominions with impatience z and determined 


Rymer, 


to purſue ſome vigourous meaſures, both for ſubdu- 
ing the Iriſh, and reforming his Engliſh ſubjects. 
Lord Lionel his ſecond ſon, had been affianced in 
his tender years to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
earl of Ulſter, and claimed that earldom in right of 


his wife, as well as the lordſhip of Connaught, with 


all the valuable and extenſive domains annexed to 


theſe titles. In all theſe diſtricts, writs had for 


many years ran in the prince's name. But this was 
little more than a formal exerciſe of authority, not 
generally acknowledged or oWyed ; as the Iriſh 
chieftains of Connaught and Tirowen had repoſſeſſed 
themſelves of the greateſt part of theſe lands which 
the late ear] enjoyed, and were ſtill labouring to ex- 
tirpate the remains of his Engliſh tenantry. The 
intereſt of his ſon, therefore, as well as the general 
welfare of the Iriſh dominions, determined Edward 
to conſign the government of Ireland to Lionel, 
with ſuch powers as might give weight and dignity 
to his adminiſtration, and ſuch a force as might en- 
able him to carry on his military operations with 
vigour and ſucceſs. With an earneſtneſs and ſolem- 
nity which ſeemed the prelude to ſome great deſign, 
the king's writs were iſſued to all thole nobles of 
England, of either ſex, who held lands in Ireland, 
ſummoning them to appear either in perſon or by 
proxy before the king and council, there to deli- 
berate on the meaſures neceſſary for the defence of 
this realm ; and in the mean time, to hold all the 
force they could command, in readineſs, to attend 
his ſon. A royal proclamation was alſo iſſued in 
the ſeveral counties of England, that all thoſe of 
inferiour rank who held lands in Ireland, ſhould re- 
pair thither to the prince's ſervice. About fifteen 
hundred men were thus collected. Lord Lionel 
the general, was attended by Ralph earl of Stafford, 

| James 
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James earl of Ormond, Sir John Carew, Sir Willi- 
am Windſore, and other knights and leaders of diſ- 
tinction. [+ ür d | 
Tris troop, inconſiderable as it may be deemed 
in theſe times, yet if duly reinforced and ſupport- 
ed by the great lords of Ireland, might have proved 
of conſiderable ſervice in repelling and ſubduing the 
Iriſh inſurgents. But lord Lionel paſſed into Ire- 
land with all thoſe unhappy prepoſſeſſions and falſe 


8 

, 

ö ideas which intereſted dependents are careful to in- 

, fuſe into the unguarded minds of princes. Such 

ö aggravated repreſentations had been made of the 

. degeneracy of the old Engliſh ſettlers, that he learn- 

1 ed to regard the whole race indiſcriminately, as un- 

| worthy of his confidence, and utterly diſaffected to 

1 his father's intereſts and government. He was ſur- 

; rounded by the faction of Engliſh birth; he liften« 

e ed to their ſuggeſtions; adopted their paſſions; 

l and by a proclamation dictated by the utmoſt vio- Cox ex 
d lence of pride and prejudice, ſtrictly forbad all the Arch. 
| old Engliſh, or any of the king's ſubjects of Iriſh Tur. 
y birth to approach his camp. Thus he offended Lond. 
„ and inſulted the moſt powerful party in the realm; | 
h who, while they juſtly clamoured againſt this unge- 

1- nerous.return to- the ſervices of their anceſtors, and 

n, their own, at the ſame time derided the infatuated 

ft WW policy, which deprived their new governour of the 

i, only affiftance which might give the leaſt proſpect 

* of ſucceſs to his operations. 

li- THz prince was thus left with thoſe of Eng- 

of liſh birth, to traverſe a ſtrange country, without ad- 

ne vice or direction; and to attack an enemy whole 

nd character and manner of war were entirely unknown. 

in As the reduction of the northern province was of 

of too much conſequence to be undertaken until Lein- 

re- ſter ſhould be firſt ſecured againſt the inſurgents of 

en the South, the prince firſt determined to quell the 

nel ravagers of the Engliſh province, and bent his 

rd, force againſt the chieftain of Thomond, their prin- 


nes cipal ſupporter. He marched forward without guid; 
| ance 
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ance or intelligence. The enemy hovered about 


his camp, ſuddenly diſappeared, and again renewed 


their deſultory aſſaults. His men were perplexed, 


Rymer. 
t. vi. p. 
330. 


and their progreſs flow. One of his advanced par. 
ties was ſurprized and attacked with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that a conſiderable number fell upon the field of ac- 
tion. To encreaſe this mortification, numbers of 


his ſoldiers deſerted to the enemy. Incidents ſo 
alarming rouſed the prince from his errour : and if 
not too generous, he was at leaſt in too imminent 


danger to delay the correction of it for a moment. 
The old Engliſh were invited and required by pro- 
clamation to attend his ftandard ; while his father, 
by a ſecond proclamation, in which the perilous fi- 
tuation of lord Lionel was minutely deſcribed, com- 


manded all thoſe nobles of the Engliſh nation, who 
*had not obeyed his former order, to repair without 
delay to Ireland, and join the prince's troops, on 
pain of forfeiture of all their lands and pofleſlions. 


The invitation to the * * of Ireland, of the old 


Camb. 
Cox. 


Engliſh race, had a ſpeedier and more falutary ei- 
fect. They reſorted in great numbers to the dule 


of Clarence, (for this title had been now conferred 
on lord Lionel) and by their aſſiſtance he gained 


conſiderable advantages over the enemy, ſo as in a 


Rot. 
Canc. H. 


Cox. 


out burdening the people by thoſe arbitrary exactions 


great meaſure to break the ſpirit and power of 
O'Brien. . : 


Hz returned, after ſome ſucceſsful expeditions 
of leſs moment than his flatterers aſcribed to them; 


and reſuming the ſeat of government in the triumph 


of a conquerour, conferred the honour of knight 
hood on ſeveral of his followers. Such favourable 
ſentiments were conceived of his adminiſtration, and 
ſuch ſanguine expectations of his ſucceſs againſt the 
Iriſh enemy, that the king's ſubjects, both laity and 
clergy, granted him two years value of their reve 
nues to maintain the war: a liberality the mo 
chearfully diſplayed, as his forces had ever been 
retained within the ſtricteſt rules of diſcipline, with- 


Which 
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which had uſually been practiſed for the mainte- 
nance of armies. 3 

Taz duke was however ſoon recalled into En g- 
land, and left thoſe factions which his own weak con- 
duct had contributed to enflame among the ſubjects 
of Ireland, to raiſe the moſt dangerous diſſentions. 
Engliſh by birth, and Engliſh by race, were be- 
come terms of odious diſtinction: and every day 
produced violences, which gradually became con- 
ſiderable enough, to require the immediate interpo- 
ſition of the king. He commanded that no Eng- Rymer, 


. liſh ſubject born in England, or in Ireland, ſhould © P. 

7 make or cauſe diſſention, raiſe debate, or contume- 35. 

1- ly, under the penalty of impriſonment for two years. 1364. 

. CLARENCE was ſucceeded by the earl of Ormond, 

0 who again reſigned to the duke: and he as ſudden- 

ut ly left the adminiſtration to Sir Thomas Dale, an 

In Engliſh knight, of too little conſequence to ſuppreſs 

1. the diſſenſions of the Engliſh, much leſs to unite 

Id them in any ſervice of real moment. So that in 

f- the year 1367, Clarence was once more ſent over 

ke to ſtem the torrent of corruption and diſorder, by 

ed the authority of his ſtation. Experience had con- 

ed vinced him that the effectual reduction of the Iriſh 

12 enemy was an arduous taſk, neither to be under- 

of taken precipitately, nor executed without peril, 
even if the ſituation of England could allow him a 

ons force adequate to ſuch an attempt. He was by this 

m; time too well acquainted with the circumſtances of 

ph the country in which he governed, not to ſee and 

ht- know that the firſt object of his care ſhould be the 

ule reformation of the Engliſh ſettlers. And to this 

and great work he applied with zeal and diligence. 

the A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned to meet at Kil- 


kenny, and proved a more reſpectacle and nume- 
rous aſſembly than had hitherto been convened in 
Ireland. The prelates of Dublin, Caſhel, Tuam, 
Liſmore, Waterford, Killalloe, Offory, Leighlin, 
Cloyne, obeyed the ſummons of the king's ſon. 
The temporal peers and commons chearfully at- 
tended. Both eftates ſat together: and the reſult 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. l. 
of their deliberations was that ordinance, known in 


Ireland by the name of the STATUTE or KH. KNV. 


_ Tax preamble of this ſtatute recites, with a de- 
ciſion not without colour, but yet too general and 
indiſcriminate, that the Engliſh of the realm of Ire. 


land, before the arrival of the duke of Clarence, 


were become mere Iriſh in their language, names, 


apparel, and manner of living; had rejected the 


Engliſh laws, and ſubmitted to thoſe of the Iriſh, 


with whom they had united by marriage-alliance, to 


the ruin of the general weal. It was therefore 


enacted, that marriage, nurture of infants, and goſ- 


fipred with the Iriſh, ſhould be conſidered and 
puniſhed as high-treaſon.— Again, if any man of 
Engliſh race ſhall uſe an Iriſh, name, the Iriſh lan- 


_ guage, or the Iriſh apparel, or any mode or cuſtom 


of the Iriſh, the a& provides- that he. ſhall forfeit 


lands and tenements, until he hath given ſecurity in 


the court of chancery, to conform in every particu- 


lar to the Englith manners; or, if he have no lands, 


that he ſhall be impriſoned until the like ſecurity be 
given.— The Brehon law was pronounced, (and 


8 . 
juſtly) to be a pernicious cuſtom and innovation 
lat 


* 


ely introduced among the Engliſh. ſubjects. It 


was therefore ordained that in all their. controverſies 


they ſhould be governed by the common law of 


England; and that whoever ſhould ſubmit to the 


Iriſh juriſdiction, was to be adjudged guilty of high- 
treaſon.— As the Engliſh had been accuſtomed to 


make war and peace with the bordering enemy at 


their pleaſure, they were now expreſsly prohibited 


from levying war upon the Iriſh, without ſpecial 


warrant from the ſtate.—It was alſo made highly 
penal to the Engliſh, to permit their Iriſh neigh- 
bours to graze their lands, to preſent them to ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices, or to receive them into monal- 


teries or religious houſes ; to entertain their bards, 


who perverted their imaginations by romantic. tales; 
or their news-tellers, who ſeduced them by falſe re- 
ports.—lt was made felony to impoſe or m any 
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forces upon the Englith ſubject againſt his will. And 
as the royal liberties and franchiſes were | become 


to the king's'ſheriffs to enter into all franchiſes, and 
there to apprehend felons or traitors.* Laſtly, be- 


ſanctuaries for malefactors, expreſs power was given 


cauſe the great lords, when they levied forces for 
the public ſervice, acted with partiality, and laid 


unequal burdens upon the ſubjects, it was ordain- 
ed, that four wardens of the peace in every county 
ſnould adjudge what men and armour every lord or 
tenant ſhould provide. Phe ſtatute was promul 
with particular ſolemnity ; and the ſpiritual Jords, 
the better to enforce obedience, denounced an ex- 
communication on thoſe who ſhould preſume to 
violate it in any inſtance, _ ” 
Sucn were the inſtitutions of this aſſembly, quot- 
ed in Ireland with reverence, confirmed and re- 
newed in after-times, as of moſt ſalutary influence, 
The attention of Clarence and his counſellors was 
evidently confined to the reformation of the king's 
Engliſh ſubjects of Ireland. Among theſe, and 


theſe only, the Brehon law was a lewd cusToM 


CREPT IN OF LATER DAYS. They and they only 
were forbidden to ſubmit to its decifions. And he, 
who aſſerts that this ſtatute was a formal abolition 
of the Brehon juriſdiction in every part of Ireland, 
ſhould conſider what were the preſent circumſtances 
of this kingdom, and what the object and intenti- 
on of the ſtatute of Kilkenny ; what authority Cla- 
rence or his father claimed, what power they poſ- 
ſeſſed, to give this edict ſuch extenſive force and 
influence. Their parliament was not ſo abſurd as 
to dictate laws to the ſouthern and northern Iriſh, 
the declared enemies of their authority, and deſpe- 
rate invaders of their lands. Nor had they equity 
or good policy to endeavour to root out the evil cuſ- 
toms of thoſe Irith who ſubmitted to the Engliſn go- 
vernment, and in their room to plant thoſe ſalutary 
inſtitutions by which they themſelves were governed 
and defended, Extenſive views, liberal ſentiments, 
Vo“. I. TE and 
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and a generous zeal for public happineſs, muſt have 
prompted. them to ſome; meaſures for conciliating 
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* 
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the affections, as well as ſubduing the perſons and 
poſſeſſions of the Iriſh ; muſt have led them to de- 


monſtrate that they were the protectors and bene- 


factors, not the arbitrary maſters of thoſe Iriſh na- 
tives whom they held in ſubjection; and to con- 
vince the moſt obſtinate inſurgents, that an honour- 


able ſubmiſſion to the king of England was the only 
means of reſcuing them from the miſeries of their 


own petty factions and tyrannies; a glorious ex- 
change of the rudeneſs, the diſorders, and diſtreſſes 
of anarchy, for the peace, the dignity, and the va- 
luable advantages of ſocial and civil life. 

Bur pride and ſelf-intereſt concurred in regard. 
ing and repreſenting the Iriſh as a race utterly ir- 
reclaimable. The deſperate reſiſtance of the op- 
preſſed, or the violences of national vanity, were 
readily miſtaken for the outrages of a natural cruel- 
ty and barbariſm. The 'taſk of reclaiming thoſe 
natives might indeed have proved difficult : and 
what is not to be projected but by an exalted geni- 
us, nor executed but by vigour, abilities, prudence, 


and patience, a contracted mind and indolent ſpirit 


readily believe to be impoſſible, upon the crafty 
ſuggeſtions of thoſe who are intereſted, or think 
themſelves intereſted, to defeat the glorious deſign. 
The reign of a renowned monarch in England, and 
the preſence of his ſon in Ireland, the huſband of a 


lady of Iriſh birth, and of an illuſtrious family, an 


heireſs of vaſt poſſeſſions, were circumſtances highly 


favourable to a generous conciliating ſcheme, whoſe 
apparent equity might warrant the addition of mili- 
tary vigour againſt the moſt deſperate and aban- 
doned. The opportunity was now loſt ; nor was it 
recovered for ages. | | 

Yer ſtill the ſolemnity with which theſe laws 
were made and promulged, the ſevere penalties by 
which they were enforced, the preſence of the royal 


governour, his laudable attention to preſerve dil- 


cipline, 
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cipline, and to prevent grievances within the ſphere 
of his authority, had no inconſiderable effect. The 
old Engliſh were reſtrained, and in ſome degree re- 
formed; and the conſequences appeared in the en- 
creaſe of the revenue, and the ſuſpenſion of thoſe 
petty hoſtilities which the Engliſh lords had uſually 


maintained againſt each other. But the wiſeſt in- Cox. 


ſtitutions could have no permanent effect, without 
an adminiſtration reſpectable by its ſtrength, and 
conducted with that vigour neceſſary to ſtrike a laſt- 
ing awe into the proud and turbulent. They had 
been too long habituated to diſregard authority, to 
ſupport their conſequence by the terrour of their tu- 
multuous followers, and to decide their controver- 
ſies in the field. On the departure therefore of the 
duke of Clarence, when the young earl of Deſmond 
had been entruſted with the government, the ſtate 
was once more embroiled by the violences of the 
family of Bermingham, which the new lord juſtice 
in vain endeavoured to ſuppreſs. He was obliged 
to treat with theſe ravagers as with a foreign power, 
and to end the brawl by a mutual exchange of pri- 
ſoners; while the Iriſh chieftains of Thomond and 
Connaught entered into a formidable confederacy, 
and threatened extenſive and deſperate hoſtilities. 


The alarming proſpect determined king Edward to Pryn. 


renew his orders to all thoſe who abſented them- 
ſelves from their Iriſh lands, to repair to Ireland. 
A parliament was ſummoned to deliberate on the 
meaſures moſt effectual for the ſecurity of the king's 
Iriſh dominions; and Sir William Windſore, an 
Engliſh knight, who had ſerved under the duke of 
Clarence, was appointed the king's lieutenant. In 
the parliament which he convened at Kilkenny, a 
ſubſidy of three thouſand pounds, and another of 
two thouſand in a following ſeſſion, were granted 

towſupport of the war againit the Iriſh. 
Bur while this aſſembly was deliberating and 
providing, the forces of O'Brien and O'Connor 
| þ i © were 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. i. 
were in the field, without any army to oppoſe them, 
but ſuch troops as the borderers and neighbouring 
lords of Munſter could collect. The earl of Def. 
mond, particularly intereſted to ſecure his own 
fands from depredation, was the firſt to riſe up 
apainft the enemy. He encountered them near the 
 monaftery of Mayo; but his inferiour numbers, 
haftily raifed and ill appointed, received a total de. 
feat. Their leader was flain, and ſeveral of his 
nobleſt followers fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The lieutenant, whoſe military operations had as 

: dp effected nothing more important than the re- 

dation of ſome inconfiderable ſepts of Leinſter, was 

determined by this intelligence to lead his forces in- 

to the South. But the enemy, as uſual, had te- 

tired to their inacceffible haunts, when the victory 

was obtained, and left Windſore to make war on 

ſome inferiour chieftains. The only ſervice he could 

3 that of forcing one of theſe to give 

hoſtages, as a ſurety for keeping the peace with 

ſome neighbouring Engliſh ſettlements, and to re- 

3 ſtore ſome ornaments of which he had plundered 

; their churches, To reftrain theſe numerous inſur- 

rections, by which every part of the Engliſh terri- 

tories was perpetually infeſted, the influence not 

only of the powerful Engliſh, but the well-affected 

Irifh, was employed. Several of theſe were en- 

gaged and paid by the king, to watch the motiors 

of their countrymen, and to oppoſe their vio- 

lences. 4 | 

Ox the departure of Windſore, Maurice earl of 

Kildare ſucceeded to the adminiftration of a diſtem- 

pered and diſordered ſtate. So confiderable was the 

progreſs of the Iriſh natives, and ſuch extenſive 

Pryn. tracts had they recovered from the Engliſh ſettlers, 

Anim. p. that the king was obliged to exonerate the lands 

302 from ſcutage which they had ſeized, and to direct 

that thoſe only ſhould be charged with this ſervice, 

which his Englifh ſubjects ſtill retained in actual 

poſſeſſion. Such conceptions had been formed Fo 
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the ſtate of Ireland, and the diſorders of its inhabi- 
tants, that even they who had received Iriſh grants, 
could neither be perſuaded to repair thither, nor to 
ſend any perſons to the cuſtody of their lands, not- 
withſtanding the reiterated edicts of the king. The 
ſtill encreaſing tumults in the government of Sir 
Robert Aſhton, ſucceſſor to Kildare, ſerved to en- 
creaſe the horrour and deteſtation conceived of this 
country. The evils of war and commotion are, at 
a diftance, generally related with pathetic force and 
aggravation : and prejudice and credulity liſten to 
the moſt extravagant repreſentations. When Sir 
Richard Pembridge, one of the king's ſervants, and 
warden of the Cinque Ports, had been appointed to 
the government of Ireland, he ſhuddered at the Cake, 
thought of ruling in a country overſpread with bar- 2 Inſt. 
barous and malignant ſavages. He refuſed td exe- 
cute his commiſſion ; and it was adjudged that this 
refuſal was ſtrictly legal; for that reſidence in Ire- 
land, even in the ſtation aſſigned to him, was but 
an honourable exile; and that no man could by law 
be forced to abandon his country, except in caſe of 
abjuration for felony, or by act of parliament. 
Tart adminiſtration of Iriſh government was 
therefore again aſſigned to Sir William Windſore. 
0 His former government had not been unimpeached. 
It had been repreſented to the king, that in a par- pryn. 


lui ment held by him in Dublin, a propoſal had been Anim. p. 

2 made to grant a ſupply by certain duties highly op- 393: 
preſſive and injurious to the ſubject; that the pro- 

f poſal had been rejected; that the minority pre- 

4 ſumed to afſemble ſeparately, as if they were a re- 

* gular parliament, and impoſed theſe duties for three 

5 years; and that Windſore, when this pretended act 

Zz came to be enrolled, altered the term by his own 

1s authority, and made the grant perpetual. But 

ct though the king directed that this grievous charge 

7 ſhould be examined, and the injurious proceedings 


reverſed, yet a miſdemeanour, which indicated zeal 
for the king's ſervice, was eaſily forgiven: and 
ne k + 5 Windſore 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. -B.1, 
Windſore was thought ſo neceſſary i in the preſent 


_ ſtate of Iriſh affairs, that he was even allowed to 
dictate the conditions on which he would accept his 


office. He promiſed only the cuſtody of the king's 
lands.; not to make any offenfive war, nor to reco- 
ver any of thoſe diſtricts which had been conquer: 
ed by the Iriſh. He obtained a new order for the 
attendance and aſſiſtance of abſentees ; together 


with an annual appointment of eleven thouſand two 
hundred pounds, to defray the charges of his go- 


vernment; a {um which exceeded the whole Iriſh 
revenue. For we are aſſured by Sir John Davys, 
on the moſt accurate reſearch, that the whole reve- 
nue of the realm of Ireland, certain and caſual, did 
not amount to ten thouſand - pounds annually, 


thou ugh the medium be taken from the beſt ſeven 


Froiſſart. 


year 


during the long reign of Edward the third. 

Bur neither the vigilance nor ſucceſs of Sir Wil- 
liam Windſore correſponded with the expectations 
formed of his government. Far from repreſſing the 
neighbouring inſurgents, he could not even procure 
the neceſſary information of their haunts, to which 
they retired after a ſucceſsful inroad, and from 
whence they iſſued, on the proſpect of executing 
ſome ſudden ſcheme of violence with i impunity. He 
found no means more effectual to ſecure the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements, than to hire the Iriſh chieftains to 
oppoſe their countrymen. - Penſions were given to 
purchaſe their aſſiſtance, and to prevent their hoſti- 
lities. When the ſtipulated price was at any time 
delayed, they inſtantly roſe in arms with double 
fury, and forced a prompt payment from the king's 
exchequer. The ſame ſyſtem was continued during 
the adminiſtration of the earl of Ormond, ſucceſſor 
to Windſore. A precarious peace was thus pur- 
chaſed. from the Irith, and perpetually violated by 
their faithleſs and precipitate inſurrections. 
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Tals weak and diſordered ſtate of Iriſh govern- 
ment, gave riſe to a tranſaction extraordinary, and 
for ſeveral reaſons worthy of notice. It ſhall be re- MS. Raw- 
lated for the preſent without comment or obſerva- _ in 
tion. The parliament of England grew uneaſy un- G . Bodl. 


Oxon. 


der the burden of ſupporting the king's Iriſh do- S.S. p. 7. 


minions: they remonſtrated ; they ſolicited that got. Tur. 


ſtrict enquiry ſhould be made into the deficiencies Berm. 49, 
of the royal revenues in this realm. The king was Ed. III. 
no leſs impatient to find any part of the ſupplies 
deſtined to his military ſervice, :diverted to a pur- 

poſe which he deemed of much leſs moment, the 
ſupport of a difordered government in Ireland. An 

agent called Nicholas Dagworth, was diſpatched 

into this country. His inſtructions were to re- A. D. 
preſent the neceſſities of the crown, and the griev- 1376. 
ous deficiencies of the Iriſh revenue; to convince 

the king's miniſters of the neceſſity of exerting 
themſelves for the intereſts of their royal maſter, It 

was particularly directed that an Iriſh parliament 
ſhould be convened without delay, for the purpoſe 

of granting ſuch a liberal ſubſidy, as ſhould provide 

not only Br the exigencies of their own ſtate, but 

for the aſſiſtance of their ſovereign in his foreign 

wars. The parliament was aſſembled : they plead- 

ed the poverty of the realm, and refuſed the ſup- 

plies. Edward was provoked. He iſſued his writs 


of ſummons both to the clergy and Jaity. The 


biſhops were commanded to chuſe two of the clergy — 
in each dioceſe; the commons to chuſe two laymen 


of each county, to repreſen: the lords and commons 


of that county; the cities and boroughs, in like 
manner, each to elect two citizens and burgeſſes. 
The aſſembly was directed to repair to the king in 
England, to treat, conſult, and agree with him and 
his council, as well on the government of the land 
of Ireland, as the aid and ſupport of the king's 

War. 7 
We have the anſwers of the archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh, and of the county of Dublin, to this ſum- 
TT 20 : mons, 
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MS.Raw- mons, diſtinctly recorded; 14 We are not bound,” 


ap 


Ibid. 


N a ſaid the prelate, „ agreeably to the liberties, pri- 
P („„ 


viledges, rights, laus and cuſtoms of the church 


and land of Ireland, to elect any of our clergy, 


and to ſend them to any part of England, for 
«© the pur poſe of holding parliaments or councils in 
e England. Yet, on account of our reverence to 
« our lord the king of England, and the now im- 


* minent neceſſity of the land aforeſaid, faving to 


te us and to the lords and commons of the ſaid land, 
«all rights, privileges, liberties, laws, and cuſ- 
«© toms before- mentioned, we have elected repre- 
« ſentatives to repair. to the king in England, to 
e treat and conſult with him and his council. Ex- 
<« cept, however, that we do by no means grant 
« to our ſaid repreſentatives any power of aſſenting 
to any burdens or ſubſidies to be impoſed on us 


or our clergy, to which we cannot yield by rea- 


“ ſon of our poverty and daily expence in defend- 
« inp; the land againſt the Iriſh enemy.” 

- In like manner we find the county of Dublin at 
firſt electing their repreſentatives without power or 
authority to'conſent to the impoſition of any bur- 
dens. The king complained of the election as in- 
ſufficient and jirregular; and the ſheriff was di- 
rected to make another return in preſence of the 
treaſurer, and chief juſtice of the King's Bench. 
Difficulties were ſtarted, and delays contrived. 
At length the nobles and commons * unanimouſly 
« and with one voice declare, that according to 
« the rights, privileges, liberties, laws, and cul- 
* toms of the land of Ireland, enjoyed from the 
e the time of the conqueſt of ſaid land, they are not 
bound to ſend any perſons from the land of Ireland 
to the parliament or ebuneil of our lord the king in 
England, to treat, conſult, or agree with our lord the 
« king in England, as the writ requires. Notwith- 
ce ſtanding, on accountof their reyerence, and the ne- 
« ceſlity and preſent diftrefs of the ſaid land, they 
have elected repreſentatives to repair to the a 
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« and to treat and conſult with him and his council; 
« reſerving to themſelves the power of yielding 
« or agreeing to any ſubſidies.” At the fame time 
proteſting, that their preſent compliance is not 
<« hereafter to be taken in prejudice to the rights, 
« priviledges, laws, and cuſtoms, which the lords 
« and commons, from the time of the conqueſt of 
« the land of Ireland, have enjoyed, in eonſiderati- 
« on of the various burdens which the ſaid lords 
« and commons have borne, and ſtill do bear, and 
* which for the future they cannot ſupport ni 
« Dominus Rex manum ſuam melius apponere vo- 
« luerit.“ vents 

Wuar was the reſult of this notable controverſy 
between Edward and his ſubjects of Ireland, or 
whether, or how far the king's neceſſities were ſup- 
plied, we are not diſtinctly informed, It only ap- 


pears that the Iriſh repreſentatives fat at Weſtmin- 


ſter, and that their wages were levied on the dioceſes, 
counties, and boroughs, which had choſen them. 

In the mean time the ſtate of Iriſh government 
{till continued to be diſordered and embroiled. The 
Engliſh intereſt gradually declined ; and the con- 
nexions of the king's ſubjects with the original in- 
habitants, occaſioned by their vicinity and neceſſary 
intercourſe, in deſpite of all legal injunctions, ob- 
liged the king to relax the ſeverity of the ſtatutes 
of Kilkenny, in caſes where they proved impracti- 
cable, or oppreſſive in the execution. It was the 
perverſe fate of Ireland to ſuffer more from the 
moſt renowned than the weakeſt of Engliſh mo- 
narchs, Kings poſſeſſed with vaſt ſchemes of fo- 
reign conqueſt, had little attention to thoſe com- 
plicated diforders which required the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpection to compoſe, and little leiſure to apply 
the neceſſary remedies. Their Iriſh deputies, far 
trom being equal to the momentous defign, were 
generally too weak to ſubdue, and too prejudiced 
to conciliate the moſt offenſive diſturbers of the 
public peace. The perpetual hoſtility in which 
the different parties lived, effectually prevented the 
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introduction of thoſe arts, which contribute to the 
comfort and refinement of mankind. Even foreign 


country, without particular letters of protection 
from the throne. - The perpetual ſucceſſion of new 
adventurers from England, led by intereſt or neceſ- 
fity, ſerved only to enflame diſſenſion, inſtead of in- 


_ troducing any eſſential improvement. Lawyers ſent 


from England were notoriouſly inſufficient, if not 
corrupt; and as ſuch, had frequently been the ob- 
jects of complaint. The meanneſs of the Engliſh 
clergy was only redeemed by their implicit attach- 
ment to the crown. Even prelates were commonly 
made the inferiour agents of government in collect- 
ing forces, and raiſing war againſt the Iriſh enemy ; 
but were not to be enticed into this ſervice, unleſs by 
remittances from the exchequer.« Attendance in 
parliament they dreaded as the greateſt hardſhip; 


and either recurred to mean excuſes to avert the 


penalty of abſence, or ſued to the king to be ex- 
empted by patent from contributing or aſſenting to 
thoſe laws, by which they were to be governed. 
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CH A PA VI. 
Diſtreſſes of Ireland at the acceſſion of Richard the 
ſecond. Meaſures deviſed to relieve them. —Ea- 
mund and Roger Mortimer lords deputies, —Ire- 
land infeſted by the French and Scots. Philip de 
Courtney an oppreſſive governour.— Earl of Ox- 
ford created marquis of Dublin. — Inveſted with 
the dominion of Ireland. Supplied with money and 
Forces. — Marcbes towards his government.—Re- 
turns to London. Created duke of Ireland. —His 
diſgrace, defeat, and fligbt.— His lordſhip ef Ire- 
land reſumed.—Stanly and Ormond chief gover- 
ours, Maintenance of the Engliſh power burden- 
ſome. Duke of Glouceſter prepares to undertake 
the adminiſtration of Ireland. —Prevented by the 
king—who reſolves on an expedition into Ireland.— 
Molives of his expedition. — His arrival in Ire- 
land. His forces and attendants.—Expectations 
formed from his preſence.Terrour and ſubmiſſions 
of the Iriſh chieftains. Their homage.— Their 
ſtipulations. The Iriſh chieftains entertained in 
Dublin.—Their behaviour.—Thbetir auſwer to the 
kings offer to create them nights. They are knight- 
ed, and feaſted,—Truce granted to the degenerate 
Engliſh. Richard ſolicited to return to England. 
Ale commits the government of Ireland to the 
earl of Marche, and embarks.—No real advan- 
tages derived from his expedition, —Inſurrettion of 
the Iriſh of Leinſter.—Earl of Marche ſiain.— 
Richard reſoives to avenge his death. His fatal 
ſecurity. His ſecond expedition into Ireland. — 
Weakneſs of Vis condutt,— Art Mac-Murchad— 
harraſſes the royal army.—T heir diſtreſs and de- 
jectien. Richard retreats. —Parley of Mac-Mur- 
chad. — His interview with the duke of Glouceſter. 
— His inſolent overiures.—Reſentment of Richard. 


Fatal intelligence rece.ved.—Richard betrayed, 
avandoned, and depoſed. | 
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\HE death of Edward the third, and the ac- 

8 ceflion of his young grand-ſon, had no im- 
mediate effect upon the affairs of Ireland. The 
- Iriſh, in the remote diſtricts, ſtill continued their 
hoſtilities, which had been ſuſpended or reſumed, as 
their particular intereſts directed, with little reſpe& 
to the faith of treaties. Thus. by ſurpriſing, waſt- 
ing. and harraſſing the Engliſh diſtricts, they forced 
the inhabitants to abandon their lands, or to hold 
them in vaſſalage to the Iriſh ; fo as to encreaſe the 
public grievance ariſing from the deſertion and de- 
generacy of the Engliſh, and gradually to confine 
the royal territories within narrower bounds. The 
diſtricts more contiguous to the feat of Engliſh 
overnment were with difficulty maintained, and 

perpetually diſturbed by inſurrections, which could 
not be ſuppreſſed by the power, nor prevented by 
the penſions of government. The parliament of 
England continued to expreſs their uneaſineſs, at 
the expence attending the maintenance of the king's 
Iriſh dominions. The ſubjects of Ireland, on the 
other hand, repeated their complaints of the vaſt 
numbers of nobility and gentry of England, who 
abandoned their Irifh lands, and left the reſidents 
unequal to the charge and labour neceſſary for the 
zublic cauſe. This grievance was — to 

the king; and by a new law it was ordained, that 
the abſentees ſhould either repair to their Iriſh lands, 
or ſend ſufficient deputies to provide for their de- 
fence, elſe be taxed to the amount of two thirds of 
their Iriſh revenues, to be applied to the ſervice of 
this kingdom ; with an exception of thoſe imme- 
diately engaged in the king's ſervice, ſtudents of 
the univerſities, and thoſe abſent by licence under 
the great ſeal of England, who were to be taxed 
only one third of their revenues. At the ſame 
time the king granted to his Iriſh ſubjects a liberty 
to dig for mines, paying him a ninth of their pro- 
duce; to coin money at the royal mint in Dublin; 
and to hold a free trade with Portugal, for the grea! 
relief of Ireland, as the grant expreſſes it. 


Such 
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Sven devices were the more neceſſary, as the 
treaſury of England was remarkably exhauſted; 
while the nation was at war with France, Spain, and 
Scotland, which, though faintly carried on by each 
of the contending powers, yet required ſuch ſupplies 
as obliged the ſtate to have recourſe to unuſual im- 
poſitions on the ſubject. When the public exigences 
required a poll-tax ſo odious as to produce inſur- 
rection and rebellion, it was natural to conſider the 
deficiencies of the revenue of Ireland with impa- 
tience, and to take every meaſure for preventing 
this part of the king's dominions from being a 
burden, if it could not-contribute to the general in- 
tereſt. Sir Nicholas Dagworth, an Engliſh knight, 
whoſe abilities, integrity, and experience in Iriſh 
affairs, recommended him to the royal confidence, 
was appointed to repair to Ireland with a commiſ- 
ſion to ſurvey the poſſeſſions of the crown, to en- 
quire into the conduct of the king's officers, and 
particularly thoſe to whom the revenue had been 
entruſted. To give the adminiſtration greater 


dignity, Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche and 


Ulſter, fon to Lionel duke of Clarence, was ap- 
pointed vicegerent ; and on his death the ſame ſta- 
tion was conferred on his young ſon Roger, and the 
government adminiſtered by his uncle and guardian 
Thomas Mortimer, as lord deputy. As the pre- 
ſent favourite object was to make Ireland contribute 
to the exigencies of ſtate, by the king's letters ad- 
dreſſed to earl Roger, a grand parliament was direct- 
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ed to be convened in this kingdom, to conſult not Pryn. 
only on the internal regulations and good govern- Anim. 


ment of the Iriſh dominions, but on the means of 
contributing to the exigencies of foreign affairs, and 
en:bling the king to ſupport the burden of his 
V. AS. | 

His Iriſh ſubjects had already ſuffered by the 
inroads of the king's enemies. The French and 
Scots had frequently infeſted their coaſts. The 
gallies of France and Spain had made very formida- 
ble deſcents on Ireland; ſo as to call forth the _ 

Ji 
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Rymer, 
do ſuperſede him, but ordered him to be arreſted, 
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iſh navy, to oppoſe them. In the harbour of Kin- 


ſale, whither the enemy had been driven by the 


Engliſh fleet, an engagement was fought, in which 


the inhabitants contributed to the victory. The 


French and Spaniards loſt a conſiderable number 


of their men, ſeveral. of their gallies, and twenty 
Engliſh veſſels which had been made their prizes, 


But although the Iriſh ſubjects had thus found that 
their immediate intereſts. were concerned to ſupport 
the meaſures of the throne, yet it doth not appear 


that their parliament was either diſpoſed or enabled 
to grant any conſiderable ſupply. A minor admini- 


_ Rration in Ireland was probably found to be attended 


with the ſame inconveniences as a minor reign in 
England, At leaft the young earl was quickly re- 
called, and the government of Ireland entruſted to 
Philip de Courtney, a noble baron allied to the 
king, who was inveſted with large powers, and by 
patent allowed to hold his office for ten years. But 
ſuch was the extreme violence and oppreſſion of this 
governour, that the king not only found it neceſſary 


and his effects ſeized, to anſwer for the charges of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion, urged by the aggrieved 
parties. The particulars of this tranſaction, if diſ- 
tinctly recorded, might poſſibly have done honour 
to the ſpirit of thoſe who proſecuted this injurious 
governour. 

Bur the ſituation of king Richard, the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding, and the violence of his paſ- 
ſions, ſoon produced a new and extraordinary chang* 
in the government of Ireland. The ſubjection in 
which he had been held by his uncles, neceſſary as 
it might be to his incapacity, was yet highly morti- 


fying to his pride. Diſguſted particularly by the 


reſtraints which the turbulent duke of Glouceſter 
impoſed on his weakneſs, he fled for refuge into the 
arms of a favourite; and, with the uſual infatuation 
of undiſcerning and inexperienced princes, reſigned 
himſelf implicitly to Robert de Vere, earl of bart 

ord, 
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ford, a young nobleman of 4 gay and captivating 


deportment, and of ſuch corrupt manners as ren- 


dered him a prompt and complying agent to tlie 
| king's pleaſures. The public declarations of at- 
tachment made by the incautious king ſoon en- 
creaſed the conſequence of this lord: flattery 
enflamed his pride, power gave new violence to his 


ſenſual paſſions; and in the gratification of both, 


the partiality of his royal maſter was unbounded. 
Richard permitted him to repudiate his own kinſ- 
woman, whom he had beſtowed on him in mar- 
riage, in order to enable him to wed a foreigner, for 
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whom he had conceived an adulterous affection. p 
- Wh rhe xt . » 0 ; . at. 9 | 
At the ſame time the earl was invidiouſly loaded Ric. II. 


with honours, which, while his vanity was moſt 
highly gratified, prepared the way for his ruin. 
He was firſt created marquis of Dublin; and to 
raiſe the favourite to the higheſt degree of ſovereign- 
ty in his power, Richard, by the ſame patent, 
granted to him and his heirs the entire dominion of 
Ireland, to be held of the crown by liege-homage. 
Thoſe lands and cities formerly reſerved to the 
crown, and thoſe hereditary to the nobles and barons 
of Ireland, were indeed excepted ; and the earl was 
bound, as ſoon as he ſhould complete the conqueſt 
of the kingdom, to pay into the Engliſh 3 
annually, during his life, the ſum of five thouſand 
marks. In every other particular he had the entire 
government andaxdominion of the kingdom, was 
veſted with all the lands he ſhould gain by his 
arms, and empowered to appoint all officers of 
ſtate and juſtice, who were to act in his name, and 
by his authority. | | 

Tux parliament, poſſibly not diſpleaſed that this 
lord ſhould be employed at a diftance from the 


king, made little difficulty of approving this im- Arch. 
portant grant. They even conſented to give the 3 


marquis a debt of thirty thouſand marks due by 
the king of France, provided he ſhould paſs over 
into 
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- affected humiliation of a man deeply contrite for his 


oppoſition to! Engliſh government, conſented to be- 
come liege-man' to the king, to reſtore the duties 
„ which he-feceived from L er to the family of the 
earl of Ulſter, who formerly enjoyed them; and 
ave. hoſtag es as a mark of his ſubmiſſion, and a 
ty of his future fidelity. Ormond. was chiefly 

an a a in quelling the infurreQions of the South, 


and his adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed by a victory 


of. ſome conſequence, gained near Kilkenny, over a 
large army of Iriſh inſurgents. 
Bur treaties ill maintained, and Fa gained 
at the expence of all that could be torn * 


ue pci and ravaged ſubject, were of little mo- 


Cox. 


ment in reſcuing the land from the evils of war and 
deſolation. The diſordered ſtate of Ireland was 2 
conſtant ſubject of complaint, and afforded a never 
failing pretence to Richard for demanding ſubſidies 
from his parliament. The parliament, on the other 
hand, ceaſed not to inveigh againſt the irregularities 
of Iriſh adminiſtration, or to remonſtrate againſt the | 
heavy burden of providing for the exigencies of | 

ſtate, and maintaining the dominion of Ireland. 


| The royal mandate was iſſued for levying the tax 


Rpt. 'Tur. 


on abſentees ; commithoners were appoint- 
Ju po to enquire into the concealed debts due to the 
crown in 9 and to exact them with punctuali 


ty; ſubſidies were demanded in the parliament of 


e. from particular counties moſt ex poſed, and 
their grants carefully collected; talliages 2 auti- 
cipations of the reyenue were deviſed, — ſupply the 
preſſing exigencies of ſtate. Still the great buſineſs 
of defence was weakly and imperfectly conducted; 


and the king frequently rouſed from his voluptuous 


indolence and diſſipation, by affecting repreſentati- 
ons of the diſtreſſes of his 1riſh ſubjects, and the 
inſolence and dangerous progreſs of the inſurgents. 
Gloucefter, the king's uncle, made a tender of his 
Ee to _ to Ireland in perſon, and to _ 

for 
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far che general pacification of this diſordered coun- 
try. Some forces were prepared; the neceſſa 
proyiſians made for the departure of this new vice. 
roy. The enemies of Engliſh government in Ire- 
land were terrified at the report of @ prince of the 
royal blood, of diſtinguiſhed abilities, rigid, actiye, 
and enterpriſing, and attended with a canfiderable 
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force, preparing to chaſtiſe their outrages, and ſup- 
port the authority of the crown of England. The 
expectations of all men were prepared for an ad- 
miniſtration of extraordinary ſtrength and yigour, 
The hopes of thoſe well affected to the crown were 


i 8 


elevated at the ee of * to all their 


grievances and diſarders; the Iriſh chieftains and 
their adherents were ready to ſue for peace; when 
at the very moment that the duke was to embark 
with all his train, he received a letter from his 
nephew, forbidding his departure, as the king him- 
{elf had refolyed to make an expedition into Ire- 
land, and to take this part of his dominions into his 
2 own immediate care. on} : 
9 ' Txt ſudden recollection of the ae 00 be 


| apprehended from a powerful and popular prince, 
a the head of a diſcontented faction, inveſted with 
high authority, and now the commander of a con- 
E ſiderable force, might have naturally determined 
. Richard to an act apparently ſo caprieious; or, if 
not poſſeſſed with that ſuſpicion which frequent! 

l accompanies an illiberal and malignant ſpirit, hi 


flatterers, no doubt, were ready to point out the 


ic danger, and to inſpire him with the moſt unfavour- 

6 able ſentiments of his uncle. As to his own pro- 

4 feſſions of engaging in the Iriſh war, they might 

> poſſibly have been at firſt merely intended as a pre- 

ti tence for raiſing. ſubfidies from his people. Hiſto- 

he rians however aſſign a motive for this undertaking, > 

ts. not.unſuitable to the meanneſs of his character: we Walſingh, 
hi5 are told, that by marrying a princeſs of Bohemia, 3 * 

10 he had conceived the vain expectation of being MSS. 


elected emperour of Germany: that ambaſſadours 
| 2 were 
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were aQually ſent to ſolicit his elefion, from whoſe 


negotiations he had been ſo poſſeſſed with hopes of 


immediate ſucceſs, that he already aſſumed the port 


of his imaginary exaltation, and waſted the vaſt 


ſums extorted from his people, in a parade the moſt 
extravagant and ridiculous. + His agents were how. 


ever finally unſucceſsful; and when Richard de- 
manded the reaſon of this repulſe, they freely told 


him, that the electors had refuſed to confer the im- 


perial dignity upon a prince who could not recover 


the dominions gained by his progenitors in France, 
nor reſtrain the inſolence of his Engliſh ſubjects, 
nor ſubdue the enemies of his authority in Ireland. 
Richard, it ſeems, was ſtung with this reproach; 
and reſolving to make ſome effort to recover his 
reputation, choſe to make Ireland the firſt ſcene of 
his military exploits, as he had there the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of fuceels. ook _— OREN. 


Tus deſign once conceived, it was neceſſary, in 
the firſt place, to gain ſupplies. 'A parliament | 
| readily granted money for this ſervice ; the clergy | 


gave him a tenth of their revenues, if he ſhould 


repair to Ireland in perſon; otherwiſe but half that 


ſum ; which plainly intimated that his people ſuſ- 
pected the ſincerity of his profeſſions. ' Levies and 
preparations were carried on with becoming ſpirit. 
In the mean time the death of his beloved queen 


| plunged Richard into the deepeſt anguiſh; an 


event which ſuſpended his preparations for a while, 
but which is ſaid to have finally determined him to 
proceed in his expedition into Ireland ; in order to 


fly from the ſcenes of their former intercourſe, and 


to divert his melancholy by the buſy occupations of 
war and government. Sir Thomas Scroop was ſent 
before to notify his approach, and to prepare for his 


reception; and in the month of October of the 


year 1394, Richard landed at Waterford with a 
royal army, conſiſting of four thouſand men at 
arms, and thirty thouſand archers ; and attended 
by the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of _— 
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ham and Rutland, Thomas lord Piercy, and other 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages. f 5 RE 
Tae critical period ſeemed to have now arrived, 
which was to put an end to all the diſorders. and 
diſtreſſes of the Iriſh nation. An army commanded 
by ſome of the prime nobility of England, with 
the monarch at their head, more than ſufficient to 


ſubdue the ſcattered, diſordered, and diſunited 


troops of the old natives, the preſence of the king 
to inſpe& the conduct of his miniſters, to hear and 
examine the complaints of his ſubjects, as well as 
of thoſe who affected to have been driven unwilling- 
ly to hoſtilities, to do juſtice equally and impartially 


to all, without danger of being ſeduced by artful 


falſehoods, and intereſted miſrepreſentations, were 
circumſtances of conſiderable moment, if duly im- 
proved and if united with a liberal and equitable 
ſpirit of policy, muſt have eſtabliſhed the authority 
of Engliſh government, and the general pacification 
and civility of the kingdom, upon the firmeſt baſis. 
The Iriſh chieftains were juſtly ſenſible of their own 
total inability to encounter the royal army. No to- 
parch could lead into the field any provincial body 
of troops at all proportionable to ſuch a force; and, 
unconnected with thoſe of other diſtricts, and in- 
deed ſcarcely intereſted in their fortunes, they had 
formed no confederacy, nor made any proviſion for 
reſiſtance. The Iriſh enemies of Leinſter con- 
cealed themſelves in their woods and mountains; 
from whence iſſuing occaſionally, they made ſome 
inconſiderable attacks on the advanced guards, or 
detached parties of the Engliſh army; but ſoon 
convinced of their danger, and prompted by the 
example of their countrymen in other provinces, 
they ſued for peace, and offered to ſubmit in the 
humbleſt manner to the king. The inſurgents of 


[Thomond and Ulſter were earneſt to avert the ſtorm, 


and readily . conſented to make their ſubmiſſions. 
To do homage to the king, to pay tribute, and to 
keep the peace inviolate, were the only terms which 

2 3 the 
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the ſeveral chieftains propoſed, or that 4 prince de- 
void of exalted ſentiments arid pehetrating views, 
ever thought of requiring. . The pride of the 
Eriglifh forbid them to propoſe the genetous ſcheme 
of receivitig all the inhabitants intò the body of 
Engliſh ſfabjeds, or of commithicating the benefits 
of à free and Equitable eonſtitutton to thoſe whom 
they abſurdly called their imferiours. However 
lively thei? on tegard to liberty, they accounted it 
a bleffing too precious not tb be contined to them- 
ſelves; for they had not yet acquired that extended 
and comprehenſiv bene blende, which is the effect 
of refinement, ad deep moral reflection. On the 
other hand; the immediate danger was too preffing 
to admit the Iriſh to infift on that demand of the 
Engliſh polity; which they had often made without 
effect, and which was conſidered as an important 
favour. Their propoſitions were fuddenly offered, 
and precipitately accepted by a weak prince, ſur- 

rounded by prejudiced and interefted counſellors, 
A LETTER feceived from O'Nial, the powerful 
chieftain of Ulſter, in which he acknowledged him- 
ſelf Hhege-mari to the king; iniptited the hoſtilities 
which he had lately commenced, to the neceflity of 
defeiiding himſelf againſt the injuſtice ahd oppreſ- 
fion of the Engliſh govetnours arid officers, and 
offered his ſubmiſſion with the utmoſt humility, 
determined the king to march to Drogheda to re- 
ceive the homage of this chief, and other northern 
toparchs. Mowbray earl of Nottingham, and earl 
marſhal of England, was therefore empowered, by 
a ſpecial commiſſion, to receive the homage and 
fealty of the Leinſter chieftains. All the ſeveral 
leaders of thoſe turbulent ſepts, who had long neſtled 
in this province, and proved a perpetual torment 
to the Engliſh ſettlers, repaired to the earl, who 
pitched his camp near Carlow; and by their inter- 
preters, entered into ſolemn treaty. They did 
homage and fealty in all the forms of the ampleſt 
ſubmiſſion, on bended knees, their- heads _ 
| ene * 
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ed, their arms laid aſide, and their girdles looſed : 
and the kiſs of peace, to which each was admitted 
by the lord-marſhal, confirmed the reconciliation. 
What was ſtill more important to the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, they bound themſelves to relinquiſh to the 


crown all the lands and ſettlements which they held 


in Leinſter, and to ferve in the king's wars: who 
on his part engaged to pay them penfions, and to 
declare them rightful proprietors of all the lands 
they ſhould conquer from his enemies in other pro- 
vinces. Each was by indenture bound in a large 
penalty, payable in the apoſtolic chamber, to adhere 


to their preſent engagements with true faith and 


loyalty. . And the whole province ſeemed now com- 
pletely ſettled with all poſſible advantage and fecu- 
rity to the Engliſh. 36160 | 
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In the mean time the Iriſh chieftains of the Cox ex 
North attended on the king at Drogheda, did ho- MSS. 


mage and fealty with the ſame ceremony, and exe- 
cuted the ſame indentures. O' Nial, who aſſumed 
the title of prince of the northern Iriſh, was the 
firſt to renew his ſubmiſſions z and for himſelf, his 
ſons, his nation, his kinſmen, and all his ſubjects, be- 
came liege- man to Richard; promiſing a full re- 
nunciation of thoſe duties, which he had levied thro? 
the northern province, in favour of the earl of 
Ulfter, to whom they had formerly been paid. We 
may judge of the diſmembered and diſtracted ſtate 
of Ireland, when we find that the number of the 
Iriſh lords who now ſubmitted was no leſs than 
ſeventy-five; all of whom exerciſed a petty royalty 
within their reſpective diſtricts, governed their ſub- 
jects, led forth their little armies, were jealous of 
their dignity, and blindly attached to their own un- 
refined cuſtoms and manners. | 

Tux vanity of the king was ſatisfied, by what he 
deemed a complete reduction of the iſland, He 
led his new. foedaries to Dublin, where he lived in 


that pomp which ſuited his temper and underſtand- 
L 4 ing, 
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ing, and for which he had prepared, by tranſpor- 


ing all the crown- jewels into Ireland. He treated 


the Iriſh chiefs with particular condeſcenſion, en- 


Froiflart. 


tertained them at his court, diſplayed all his mag- 


nificence before them, and ſtudied to reconcile them 


to the Engliſh manners. Henry Caſtile, a gen- 
tleman of his court, who had been taken priſoner 
by the Triſh, married a lady of their race, and 
conſorted with her countrymen for ſome years, was 
found an uſeful interpreter on this occaſion. But 


though prejudiced in favour of a kinfman who 


ſpake their language, they could not be prevailed 


on to accommodate” themſelves to the new forms 
of habit and diet which he recommended. The ear! 
of Ormond, who alſo ſpake their language, and was 
held by them in particular reſpect, united his en- 
deavours and remonſtrances, and wrought them to 


2a ſullen compliance. The ſtaring courtiers impor- 


tuned them with ſuch queſtions, as argued the 
meaneſt conceptions of their manners and under- 
ſtandings, and were anſwered with indignation and 
affected dignity. The four principal chieftains, 


 -ONial;©'Connor, O'Brien, and M<Murchad, were 


made eſpecial objects of favour. They were told 


that the king was willing to confer the honour of 
knighthood upon them. They declared themſelves 
aſtoniſhed, that he ſhould regard this as any acceſſion 
to their dignity. It was an honour they had re- 
ceived in their earlieſt years, and now ſtood in need 
of no new creation. Every Iriſh king, ſaid they, 


makes his ſon a knight at ſeven years old, or in 


-caſe of his death, the next near kinſman. We al- 


ſemble in a plain. The candidates run with ſlender 


launces againſt a ſhield erected on a ſtake. He 


who breaks the greater number, is diſtinguiſhed 
particular honours annexed to his new dignity. 


"The proof of ſuch early proweſs was acknowledged 


to be highly honourable z but all the great and 
renowned ſtates of Europe, they were told, con- 
curred in a more ſolemn form of conferring 

. | knight - 
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knighthood. The ceremonial was deſcribed mi- 
nutely; and the chieftains at length prevailed upon 
to ſubmit to the formalities. They, with ſome 
others, received knighthood in the cathedral of 
Dublin; and the ceremony was ſucceeded by a 
magnificent feaſt, at which the four Iriſh princes ap- 
peared in robes of ſtate, and were ſeated at the 
king's table. = 

Tur degenerate Engliſh who had united with 
the enemy, and of »conſequence incurred the guilt 
of treaſon and rebellion, kept at diſtance from the 
court, and employed agents to effect their reconci- 
liation and pardon. Richard was aſſured that their 
offence had been the conſequence of oppreſſion and 
injuſtice, which had driven them' from their allegi- 
ance, and obliged them to ſeek the quarters of the 
enemy, as their only refuge from the violence of 
the great, the iniquity of thoſe entruſted by the 
king, the treacherous negle& of their defence, or 
obſtinate denial of redreſs. Their allegations were 
in many inſtances not without foundation; and Ri- 
chard was too indolent, and too much delighted 
with his preſent courſe of gaiety and pomp, to pro- 
ſecute them with ſeverity. He haſtily granted them 
a truce of ſome months, and continued to indulge his 
vanity by a magnificent diſplay of ſovereign power 
and dignity in the capital. Poſſeſſed with the im- 
portance of his atchievements, he communicated 
them in form to the duke of York, who had been 
left regent in England. He pointed out the three 
diſtinctions of inhabitants in Ireland ; the Iriſh ene- 
mies, the rebels of both races, and the Engliſh ſub- 
jets. The firſt had ſubmitted, and became his vaſ- 
ſals: the rebels, he apprehended, had received but 
too juſt provocations, and was therefore diſpoſed to 
grant them a general pardon ; but in this point he 
defired the advice of his uncle. 
| York, who plainly diſcovered the vanity of the 
king, and the careleſs and precipitate eaſe with 
which he concluded a deceitful and precarious ac- 
commodation, 
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commodation, coldly anſwered, that he had former. 
ly declared his opinion for a vigourous proſecution 


of the rebels, until they ſnould be completely ſub- 
dued, and broken to a peaceable and dutiful de- 


meanour. He affected however to aſeribe the in- 
tended indulgence of the king to his ſuperiour 


knowledge, acquired by his reſidence, of all the cir- 
cumſtances and ſituation of affairs in Ireland; and 


recommended the exaction of proper fines from all 
thoſe to whom the royal mercy was extended. Ri- 


chard had aſked advice, but expected congratula- 


tions. Theſe however he afterwards received, in 
all the forms of adulation, attended with an earneſt 
requeſt that he wguld be pleaſed to return to Eng- 


Walſingh, land. This requeſt was enforced by the preſence 


of the archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of London, 


who were deputed to attend on the king in Ireland, 
and to repreſent the danger of the church from the 
encreaſing progreſs of the Lollards. Theſe reform- 
ers had been countenanced by the late queen, and 
ſecretly, if not avowedly, ſupported by ſeveral of 
the nobility. They were even emboldened by their 
own zeal, and the encouragement of their favourers, 
to apply to the parliament, where the propoſitions 
they drew up for an eccleſiaſtical reform were re- 
ceived with ſuch attention as alarmed the whole 
body of the clergy. The prelates of York and 
London earneſtly beſought the king to defend their 
church from the dangerous inroads of hereſy ; at- 
fected to place their reliance on his piety and autho- 
rity, the only human means of preſerving the pu- 
rity of the faith from utter ruin; and pathetically 
implored him to return without delay. The king 
was zealous for the eſtabliſhed religion, and impa- 
tient for the honour of extirpating heretical depra- 
yity. He haſtened the concluſion of ſome diſ- 
poſitions for the more regular adminiſtration of 
of his government in Ireland, revived and ratified 
ſuch ordinances as had been found moft faluta- 
ry, appointed Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
his vicegerent ; and embarked for England, after 4 
Ol = | 8 reſidence 
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teſidence of nine months in Ireland, where his pre- 
ſence had produced fo little ſolid advantage, and his 


royal army been fs ftivolouſly employed, that not 


the ſmalleſt acceſſion of territory had been obtained, 
nor the leaſt extenſion of the Engliſh Pale; no real 
advantage gained, no effectual remedy applied to 
the public diſorders ; but all affairs left preciſely in 
theit former ftate, under & deceitful appearance of 
tranquillity. | | | 
Tur only ſtipulation of real conſequence which 
had' been made, was that whereby the Iriſh of Lein- 
ſter were bound to evacuate this provirice. It now 
eame to be enforced ; but, the terrour of a royal 
army once removed, it was found no eaſy matter to 


| ſubdue the affection for their native refidences, 


which poſſeſſed the hearts of all the Iriſh. The 
agreement had been lightly made, if notanfidiouſly. 
Pretences were invented, delays affected, objections 
and difficulties ſuggeſted ; and the peremptory re- 
quiſitions of government only ſerved to enrage theſe 
boiſterous natives, and to drive them into inſurrec- 


tions. Their hoſtilities wete the more violent, as Camden. 
they had no reaſon to expect accommodation or Ware. 


pardon ; and the governour the leſs provided to 
oppoſe them, as he had not looked for fo ſudden 
an infra&ion of the late treaty: The flame of war 
broke out at once in different quarters, and raged 
with deſtructive fury. TheEngliſh lords were called 
forth againſt their ſeveral invaders, with ſuch forces 
as they could collect. Two knights of the families 
of de Burgo and Bermingham were diſtinguiſhed 
upon this occaſion by no inconfiderable victory over 
a large party of inſurgents. The lieutenant, attend- 
ed by the earl of Ormond, marched againſt the tur- 
bulent and powerful ſepts of O'Byrn, and drove 
them from their lands in Wicklow. But at the very 
moment of their triumph, while feaſts were held, 
and knights created, in honour of this ſucceſs, they 
were confounded by the intelligence of a victo 

gained by the neighbouring ſept of O'Toole, who 
ſlaughtered 
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forces. The O'Byrns, though driven from their 
| habitations, retired into Offory, and there obſtinate- 
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ſlaughtered a conſiderable number of the king's 


ly continued their hoſtilities. Mortimer purſued 
them with more bravery than circumſpection; was 
ſurprized, defeated, and ſlain upon the field of 


battle. 


Tuis petty war, which neither admits nor merits 


a detail, was ſufficient to provide king Richard with 


diſcontents of his people. 


ſuch a pretence for another Iriſh expedition, as ſuit- 
ed his genius and underſtanding. A ſeries of arbi- 
trary and tyrannical meaſures, oppreſſions the moſt 
ſevere, exactions of every odious ſpecies, and the 
ſums extorted careleſsly and wantonly diſſi pated, 
murders' under the appearance of law, obſequious 
parliaments formed by intrigue and corruption, and 
implicitly devoted to the paſſions of the king, ter- 
rified the people, but totally alienated their affecti- 
ons from a prince, who ſacrificed the properties and 
lives of his ſubjects to luxury, caprice, and malice, 
with the moſt careleſs indifference. The diſcontents 
ariſing from the' vices of his government, fomented 
by the artifice of faction, had now prepared the 
way for a violent revolution : and in that moment 
of apparent tranquillity which uſually precedes a 
dangerous hurricane in the political ſyſtem. Richard 
vainly relying on an eſtabliſhed power, formed a re- 
ſolution of chaſtiſing the inſolence of the Iriſh, and 
avenging the death of Mortimer. His forces were 
again prepared, and the ſums extorted to ſupport a 
ſecond expedition into Ireland, confirmed the ha- 
tred, and afforded a fair pretence for enflaming the 
In ſpring of the year 1339, his preparations 
were completed. The duke of York was left re- 
gent of England; and his ſon, the duke of Aumerle, 
inſtructed to follow the king with a reinforcement. 
Richard arrived at Briſtol, attended by ſeveral no- 
bles, among whom were the duke of Exeter, earl 
of Saliſbury, ſome prelates, the ſon of the duke of 
Glouceſter, 
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Glouceſter, and the young lord Henry of Lancaſ- 
ter, ſon to the earl of Hereford. The reports of ſe- 
cret conſpiracies, and intended inſurrections, were 
even now conveyed to him, and determined him to 
ſend a peremptory mandate to the earl of Northum- 
berland, a ſuſpected lord, to repair without delay 
to his ſtandard. The earl refuſed, in gentle and 
dutiful terms, pleading the danger of leaving the 
northern borders open to the incurfions of the Scots, 
and repreſenting the importance of attending to the 
king's intereſt in his preſent ſtation, inſtead of rein- 
forcing an army already more than ſufficient for the 
intended enterprize. Richard, not yet ſufficiently 
alarmed by this evaſion, contented himſelf with 
proclaiming the earl a traitor, and declaring his 
lands forfeited ; proceeded in- his embarkation, and 
on the thirteenth day of May arrived with his pow- 
ers at Waterford. | | 

THE whole proceſs of this vain and futile expe- Story of 
dition ſerved but to demonſtrate the weakneſs of Rich. Il. 
the leader. Six days were ſpent at Waterford in — 
the vain parade of receiving the congratulations of Ireland, 
his Iriſh ſubje&ts. Fourteen more were waſted at By the 
Kilkenny, expecting the arrival of the duke of _ — 
Aumerle, whoſe delay manifeſtly betrayed his ſecret 
diſaffection. It had never once occurred to the in- 
conſiderate king, that Leinſter, which was to be the 
ſeat of war, had been for ſome time waſted by hoſ- 
tilities, and could ſcarcely afford proviſions for his 
unwieldy numbers. But the enemy, who knew full 
well to what difficulties he muſt be ſoon reduced, 
had the diſcernment to deſpiſe his vain parade; and, 
encouraged by his delay and inactivity, triumphant- 
ly declared their reſolution to defend their liberty 
againſt the injurious oppreſſors of their country, 
even to their laſt breath; and affected to rejoice that 
the period was at length arrived, when Engliſh uſur- 
pation ſhould receive its final overthrow. 
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© Ricard was at length prevailed on to march 
again the enemy commanded by ArtMac-Muzchad, 
who, notwithſtanding the penſions he had received, 


and the ſubmiſſions he had lately made, was ſtill 


the inveterate enemy of the Engliſh 5 and in the 
violence of national pride, enflamed by the proſpect 
of ſucceſs, vowed the moſt deſperate vengeance 


_ againſt his invaders. Io fecure himſelf from the 


ſuperiour numbers of the enemy he retired to his 
woods; and at their approach, appeared at the 
head of three thouſand men ſo well armed and ap. 
pointed, and with ſuch an appearance of determined 
valour, as were perfectly aſtoniſhing to the Engliſh, 
who had been taught to deſpiſe their rude and un- 
diſciplined violenge. The royal army was drawn 
out in order of battle, expecting a vigarous attack; 


but the Iriſh forces, who thought of nothing lels 


than a. regular engagement in the field, ſuddenly 


_ diſappeared ; and Richard, elevated by chis retreat, 


Story of 
Rich. II. 
his laſt 
being in 
Ireland. 
By the 
earl of 
Totneſs. 


ordered the adjacent villages and houſes to be ſet 


on tire, and the royal ſtandard to be advanced, un- 
der which he created ſeveral knights, and among 


theſe the young lond Henry of Lancaſter, after- 


wards the jilluſtrious king Henry the fifth, who op 
this-occaſion gave the firſt proofs of his diftioguiſh- 
ed valour. BY 109 

To facilitate the purſuit af an enemy who ap- 
peared to fly, a large body of peaſants was employ- 
ed to open a paſſage through the woads, which the 
Iriſh had by every means endeavoured to render 
impaſſable. As the king's army marehed through 
all the difficultios of an encumbered road, perpe- 
tually impeded, and ſometimes plunged into deep 
and dangerous moraſſes, the enemy (frequently al- 
failed them with loud and barbarous ululations; 
cx{ their darts with ſuch force as no armqur could 
withſtand, flaughtered their detached parties, re 


tired and advanced with aſtoniſhing agility, {0 as 


continually to annoy and harraſs the Engliſh forces, 
though they could not be brought to a general en- 
gagement. 


liation ſubmitted to Richard. They appeared be- 


ſervice attended with ſo little honour, and ſuch ſe- 


gagement. Some of the Iriſh lords, leſs penetrat- 
ing than their ſubtile chieftain, and among thoſe 
his uncle, were indeed terrified by the numbers of 
the king's forces, and with all'the marks of humi- 


fore him with halters round their necks, fell at his 
feet, imploring peace and forgiveneſs, and were gra- 
ciouſly received. Art Mac-Murchad was ſummon- 
ed to make the like ſubmiſſions; and, to prevail 
upon him to accept of grace, and return to his al- 
legiance, Richard was weak enough to promiſe 
large rewards, territories, and caſtles in Leinſter. 
The Iriſhman, who well knew the difficulties to 
which the king's army was reduced, and the im- 
poſſibility of their ſubſiſting far any time in their 
preſent ſituation, returned a haughty anſwer of de- 
fiance, and declared his reſolution of oppoſing the 
king of England to the utmoſt. . Richard had the 
mortification to find that the diftreſs of his ſoldiery, 
which had encouraged the adverſary to this inſo- 
lence, could no N 0 be concealed, and every day 
grew more intolerable. Numbers of his men pe- 
riſhed by famine ; their horſes, from want and ſe- 
verity, grew incapable of ſervice; a general gloom 
ſpread through his camp, and his braveſt knights 
murmured at their fate, who were to periſh in a 


vere diſtreſs. A few ſhips laden with proviſions 
from Dublin having landed on the neighbouring 
coaſt, the famiſhed ſoldiers plunged into the ſea, 
ſeized and rifled them, ſhedding each other's blood 
in a furious conteſt for relief. The neceſſity of de- 
camping was too apparent, and too urgent to ad- 
mit of the leaſt delay. Richard, with his numer- 
ous forces, was compelled to retire before an in- 
conſiderable band of enemies whom he had deſpiſed, 


29% : 1 - Story of 
3 2 and inceſſantly harraſſed him in his Rich. II. 


his laſt 
Mac-Muxcyar, however, amidſt all the exul- being in 


tation of a purſuing enemy, was not ſo blinded by I<land. 


his preſent ſucceſs, but that he diſcerned and conſi- _— 


dered Totneſs | 
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dered the real extent of his power. Senſible of the 
king's ſuperiority, and that his preſent difficulties 
muſt determine with his arrival at the capital, which, 
though he might retard by his incurſions, he could 
not prevent, he embraced the preſent moment to 
attempt an accommodation upon advantageous 
terms; and by meſſage to the king defired a ſafe- 
conduct, that he might repair ſecurely to his camp 
to offer his propoſitions of peace; or elſe, that ſome 


lords might be deputed to confer with him. By ad- 


vice of the council, Glouceſter was commiſſioned 
to meet him at a place appointed ; and for this pur- 
poſe marched out with a guard of two hundred 
launces, and one thouſand archers. An eye-witneſs 
of their interview deſcribes the Iriſh chieftain, tall 
of ſtature, and formed for agility and ſtrength, of 


an aſpe& fierce and ſevere, mounted on a ſwift and 


ſtately horſe, without ſaddle, and darting rapidly 
from a mountain between two woods adjacent to the 


ſea, attended by his train. At his command they 
' halted at due diſtance, while their leader, cafting + 


the ſpear from him, which he graſped in his right 
hand, ruſhed forward to meet the Engliſh lord. 
The parley was continued for a conſiderable time. 
The Iriſh prince was reminded of his late engage- 
ments, his grievous infractions, his attack of the 
king's vicegerent, and the ſlaughter both of him 
and his forces. He proudly anſwered, by defend- 
ing his conduct upon ſuch pretences as he could de- 
viſe; and, after much debate, at laſt conſented to 


ſubmit, but abſolutely refuſed to be bound to any 


ſpecial compoſition or conditions. As ſuch an over- 
ture was not admiſſible, the conference was broken 
off; and Glouceſter returned to the king with the 
provoking intelligence of the reſult of this inter- 
view, and the inſolence of Mac-Murchad. The 
pride of Richard was ſo ſeverely wounded, that he 
paſſionately vowed never to depart from Ireland 
until he had poſſeſſed himſelf of this rebel alive ot 
dead. | 1 
| E 
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Chis RICHARD tt. 
He had now arrived at Dublin, where he found 
ſufficient relief for his enfeebled army, and was at 


man in whom he placed a blind confidence, and who 


_ readily apologized for his delay. Here this ill- 


fated prince reſided for fix weeks, while ſome part 
of his forces were detached againſt the enemy, 
and the royal proclamation iſſued promiſing three 
hundred marks of gold to any who ſhould ſeize 
their leader. Tempeſtuous weather and contrary 
winds had cut him off from all intelligence from 
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| Rich II. 
laſt reinforced by Aumetle with his forces, a noble- 


his laſt 
being in 
Ireland. 
By the 
earl of 
Totneſs. 


England during this period; when, at length, a 
bark arrived, and brought the tremendous news of 


his total ruin. 


From the moment of his departure to ireland, | 
attended by thoſe lords who were deemed moſt. 
devoted to his ſervice, the malcontents of England 


began to digeſt their ſchemes of dethroning him. 


Their conferences ended in an application to the 
duke of Hereford, to draw the ſword againſt a 
prince who had particularly provoked his reſent- 
ment, firſt by capriciouſſy baniſhing him from the 
realm, and then by depriving him of his inheri- 
tance, on the death of his father, the duke of Lan- 


caſter. Stimulated by revenge and ambition, he 
landed in England with an inconſiderable troop, 
was reinforced by daily encreaſing numbers; the 
regent deſerted, and obliged to retire ; the king- 
dom in confufion, and the general hopes of all 
men fixed upon the popular invader z who, fa- 
voured by the clergy, and, by virtue of a papal 
bull, declared rightful inheritor of the crown, 
traverſed the kingdom with his formidable powers, 
executed ſeveral of the king's obnoxious miniſters, 


and, either by artifice or terrour, gained ſome of 


the moſt confiderable ſubjects to declare in favour 
of his cauſe; among theſe was the duke of York 
himſelf, ſo that the intereſts of Richard were for- 
gotten, and his authority fallen into the utmoſt 
contempt, | 
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Rienanp heard the invaſion and My & of his 
5 a5 Y with an abject diſmay, and; with more of 
+ peeviſh reſentment than any reaſonable. precaution, 
dommitted the young lord of Glouceſter and lord 
Henry of Lancaſter priſoners to the caſtle of Trim. 
His har adviſed that he: ſhould inſtantly pn 

to England; Aumerle prevailed. on Fong to ſtay 
al his whole army could be at once tranſported, 
Saliſbury was ſent before, to collect the Welſh. 

2 who crowded in great numbers to his ſtandard; 
vwere impatient for the king's arrival; ſhocked at 
his infatuated delay; till diſappointed i in, their ex- 
tions of his appearance, and diſperſed, 
ichard, when he had at length arrived, found 
the .deſpera tion of his affairs complete. He was 
SSD by his friends, and deſerted by his ſub- 
jects. By throwing himſelf into the town of Con- 
way, with his few remaing attendants, he diſcovered 
his intentions of returning for ſhelter into. Ireland 
in his laſt extremity. But artifice was employed 
to prevent him. He was betrayed into the hands 
of his rival; and a reign of weakneſs,.' oppreſſion, 
and tyranny, ended in the ſolemn. þ 39% ha of 
Richard the Second. . 
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ENR I c Us Dei gratia rex 7 — 
Hybernie dux Normannie et Aquitanie et 
comes Andegavie archiepiſcopis epiſcopis abbatibus 
comitibus baronibus juſticlariis foreſtariis vieeeomi- 
tibus prepoſitis miniſtris civibus ballivis et ſidelibus 
ſuis ſalutem. Sciatis nos intuitu Dei et pro ſalute 
anime noſtre et omnium anteceſſorum et ſucceſſorum 
noſtorum ad honorem Dei et exaltationem ſancte 
eccleſie et emendationem regni noſtri per conſilium 
venerabilium,, patrum noſtrorum domini Gualoni 

titulo ſancti Martini preſbiteri cardinalis apoſtoliet 
ſedis legati Petri Winton L. de ſaucto Afapho 

Bathonꝰ & Glaſtom' S. Exon R. Ciceſtr 

Coventr' W. Roffen' H. London Menevens' Ban. 
gor* et S. Wygorn” epiſcoporum et nobilium virorum 
Willielmi Mariſcalli comitis Pembroc' Ranulſi comi- 
tis Ceſtr' Willielmi de Ferrar' comitis de Derbia 
Willielmi comitis de Aubomarle Huberti de Burgo 
Juſticiarii noſtri Savantii de Malo Leone Willielmi 


- Bruerie patris Willielmi Bruerie filii Roberti de 
| Curtenai Falkeſii de Breante Reginaldi de Vautort 
Walteri de Laci Hugonis de Mortuo Mari Johannis 
de Monemute Walteri de Beuchamp Walteri de 
Clifford Roberti de Mortuo Mari. Willielmi: de 
Cantelup' Mathei filii Hereberti Johannis Mariſcalli 
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Alani Baſſet Philippi de Albiniaco Johannis Ex- 


tranei et aliorum fidelium noſtrorum. 


I. IurRIMISs conceſſiſſe Deo et hac preſenti carta 


noſtra confirmaſſe pro nobis & heredibus noſtris 


inperpetuum quod HyBtrnicana ecclefia libera 
fit et habeat jura ſua i po, (I et libertates ſuas illeſas. 
Conceſſtmus etiam omnibus liberis hominibus de 
regno noſtro pro nobis et heredibus inperpetuum 
omnes libertates ſubſcriptas habendas et tenendas 
iis et heredibus ſuis de nobis et heredibus noftris. 
II. Sr quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum ſive 
aliorum tenentium de nobis in capite per ſervicium 


militare mortuus fuerit et cum deceſſerit heres ſuus 


PEE etatis fuerit et relevium debeatur habeat here- 
itatem ſuam per antiquum relevium ſcilicet heres 
vel heredes comitis de baronia comitis integra per 


centum libras heres vel heredes baronis de baronia 


baronis integra per centum libras heres vel heredes 
militis de feudo militis integro per centum ſolidos 
ad plus et qui minus debuerit minus det ſecundum 
_ uam conſuetudinem feodorum. | 

III. S1 autem heres alicujus om Halt A 
etatem dominus ejus non habeat cuſtodiam ipfius 


nec terre ſue antequam' homagium ejus ceperit et 


poſtquam talis heres fuerit in cuſtodia ad etatem 
pervenerit ſcilicet viginti et unius annorum habeat 
hereditatem ſuam fine relevio et fine fine ita tamen 
quod ſi ĩpſe dum infra etatem fuerit miles nichilo- 
minus terra remaneat in cuſtodia domini ſui ulque 
terminum predictum. 

IV. CusTos terræ hujus et nds qui infra 
etatem fuerit non capiat de terra heredis niſi ratio- 
nabiles exitus et rationabiles conſuetudines et rati- 
onabilia ſervicia et hoc fine deſtructione vel vaſto 
hominum vel rerum et fi nos commiſerimus cuſto- 
diam alicujus talis terre vicecomiti vel alicui ali 
qui de exitibus terre illius nobis reſpondere debeat 
et ille deſtructionem de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum 
nos ab eo capiemus emendam et terra illa commit- 
tatur em RIEL et diſcretis hominibus de 


* 
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feodo illo qui de exitibus nobis reſpondeant vel ei 


cui nos aſſignaverimus et ſi dederimus vel vendide- 
rimus alicui cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre et ille 
deſtructionem inde fecerit vel vaſtum amittat cuſto- 
diam illam et tradatur duobus legalibus et diſcretis 
hominibus de feodo illo qui ſimiliter nobis inde 
reſpondeant ſicut predictum eſtr. 
V. Cus ros autem quamdiu cuſtodiam terre ha- 
buerit ſuſtentet domos parcos vivaria ſtagna molen- 
dina et cetera ad illam terram pertinentia de exiti- 
bus terre ejuſdem et reddet heredi cum ad plenam 
etatem pervenerit terram ſuam totam inſtauratam 
de carucis et omnibus aliis rebus ad minus ſecun- 
dum quod illam recepit. Hec omnia obſerventur 
de cuſtodia archiepiſcopatuum eſpiſcopatuum abba- 
tiarum prioratuum eccleſiarum et  dignitatuum 
vacantium excepto quod cuſtodie hujus vendi non 
debent. £8 LP 1 2 Fd 
VI. Herepes maritentur abſque diſparagatione. 
VII. Vipua poſt mortem mariti ſui ſtatim et fine 
dilatione aliqua habeat maritagium ſuum et heredi- 
tatem ſuam nec aliquid det pro dote ſua vel mari- 
tagio vel hereditate ſua quam hereditatem maritus 
ſuus et ipſa tenuerunt die obitus ipſius mariti et 
maneat vidua in domo mariti ſui per quadraginta 
dies poſt mortem ipſius mariti ſui infra quos ei aſſig- 
netur dos ſua niſi prius ei fuerit aſſignata vel niſi 
domus illa fuerit caſtrum et fi de caſtro receſſerit 
ſtatim provideatur ei domus competens in qua poſſit 
honeſte morari quouſque dos ſua ei aſſignetur ſe- 
cundum quod predictum eſt. | 
VIII. NuLLa vidua diftringatur ad ſe maritan- 
dum dum voluerit vivere . fine marito ita tamen 
quod ſecuritatem faciat quod ſe non maritabit ſine 
aſſenſu noſtro fi de nobis tenuerit vel fine aſſenſu 
domini ſui fi de alio tenuerit. ! 
IX. Nos vel ballivi noſtri non ſaiſiemus terram 
aliquam nec redditum pro debito aliquo quamdiu 
catalla debitoris preſentia ſufficiunt ad debitum red - 
dendum et ipſe debitor paratus inde ſatisfacere nec 
plegium ipſius debitoris diſtringatur quamdiu ipſe 
A a 3 | capitalis 
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capitalis debitor ſufficit ad ſolutionem debiti et fi 


capitalis debitor defecerit in ſolutione non habens 


unde reddat aut teddete noluerit cum poſſit plegii 
reſpondeant de debito et ſi voluerint habeant terras 
et redditus debitoris quouſque ſit eis ſatisfactum de 
debito quod ante pro eo ſolverunt niſi- capitalis 
debltor monſtraverit of ffs quietury” verſus eaſdem 
10% ©”! y 
PE. Cores: DooLne» Abet omnes antiquas 
libertates et liberas copſuetudines ſuas preterea vo- 
lumus et concedimus quod omnes alie civitates ville 
et burgi et omnes portus eg ofrines Ybortates 
3 conſuetudines ſuas. erk | 
- NuzLas diſtringatur * Nesedldum majus | 
Pra de feodo miſitis nec de 10 libero tene- 
mento quam inde debetur, 
XII. Communta' placita non Kpenitrey curiam 
noſtrim ſed teneantur in aliquo certo loco. k 
XIII. Recoonrrroxnes de nova diſſeiſina fie 
morte anteceſſoris et de ultima preſentatione non 
capitantur niſi ini ſuis comitatibus et hoc modo. 
Nos vel fi extra regnum fuerimus capitalis juſtici. 
arius noſter mittemus duos Juſticiarios per unum. 
quemque comitatum per quatuor vices in anno qui 
cum quatuor militibus cujuſlibet comitatus electis 


[wt comitatum capiant et in comitatu et in die et 


oco comitatus aſſiſas predictas. 
XIV. Et ſi in die comitatus aſſiſe predicte capi 
non poſſunt tot milites et libere tenentes remaneant 


de illis qui interfuerunt comitatui die illo per quos 


poſlint ſufficienter judicia fieri ſecundum N nego- 
tium fuerit majus vel minus. 

XV. LI EER homo non amereietur pro parvo 
delicto niſi ſecundum delicti et pro magno delicto 
ſecundum magnitudinem delicti ſalvo contenemento 
ſuo et mercator eodem modo ſalva mercandaſia ſua 
et villanes eodem modo amercietur ſalvo wannagio 
ſuo fi inciderit in miſericordiam noſtram et nulla 
predictarum miſericordiarum ponatur nifi per ſa- 


eramentum proborum et legalium hominum de 
Yiſneto, | oY 
* . 
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XVI. ComtTEs et barones non amercientur niſi 
per p pares ſuos et non niſi ſecundum modum delicti. 
XVII. Nux us clericus amercietur niſi ſecundum 
formam predictorum et non ſecundum quantitatem 
beneficu ſui eccleſtaſtici. .. 

XVIII. Nec villa nec homo digringetur facere 
pontes ad — niſi qui ab * et de Jure 
facere debent. 

IX. Nurzus vicecomes e coro- 
natores vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant Placita corone 
noſtre. 

XX. 81. aliquis tenens de nokia 1 Ka 
moriatur et vicecomes vel ballivus noſter oſtendat 
literas noſtras patentes de fummonitione noſtra de 


debito quod defunctus nobis debuit liceat vicecomiti 


vel ballivo noſtro attachiare et imbreviare catalla 
defuncti inventa in laico feodo ad valentiam illius 
debiti per viſum legalium hominum ita tamen quod 
nichil inde amoveatur donec perſolvatur nobis debi- 
tum quod clarum fuerit et reſiduum relinquatur exe- 
cutoribus ad faciendum teſtamentum defuncti et ſi 
nichil debeatur ab ipſo omnia catalla cedant de- 
functo ſalvis uxori ſue et pueris ſuis rationabilibus 
partibus ſuis. 

XX. NuLLus conſtabularius vel cjus ballivus 
capiat blada vel alia catalla alicujus qui non ſit de 
villa ubi caſtrum ſuum eſt niſi ſtatim inde reddat 
denarios vel reſpectum inde habere poſſit de volun- 
tate venditoris ſi autem de villa fuerit teneatur _—_ 
tres ſeptimanas precium reddere. 

XXII. NullLus conſtabularius diſtringat aliquem 
militem ad dandum denarios pro cuſtodia caſtri fi 
ipſe eam facere voluerit in propria perſona ſua vel 
per alium probum hominem ſi ipſe eam facere non 
poſſit propter rationabilem cauſam et ſi nos duxe- 
rimus vel miſerimus eum in exercitum erit quietus 
de cuſtodia ſecundum en, n quo per 


nos fuerit in exercitu. 
A a4 bn XXIII. 
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NI. NvLuvs vicecomes vel ballivus noſter 
— alius capiat equos vel carectas alicujus pro caria- 
gio faciendo niſi reddat liberationem antiquitus ſta- 
tutam ſcilicet pro carecta ad duos equos decem de- 
narios per diem et pro carecta ad tres Dunn quaty- 


enen denarios per diem. 


XXIV. Nee nos nec ballivi noſes capiemus al 
enum boſcum ad caſtra vel alia agenda noſtra 'nifi 
7s voluntatem jpfius cujus boſcus ille fuerit. 

XXV. Nos non tenebimus terras illorum qui 
convicti fuerint de felonia niſi per unum annum et 
unum diem et tunc reddantur terre dominis feodo- 
un N ; LLKAG 13; 21 

XXVI. Er o omnes kydelli N de cetero 
per totam AVENLICH et or totam eme niſi 

r coſteram maris. 

XXVII. BEE quod vocatur preci 40 cetero 
non fiat alicui de aliquo tenemento un nan _ 
tere poſſit curiam ſuam. 

XXVIII. Una menſura vini d6perrotam regnum 
noſtrum & una menſura cerviſie et una menſura 
bladi ſcilicet quarterium DusLIn? et una latitudo 
pannorum tinctorum ruſſettorum haubergettorum 
ſcilicet due ulne infra liſtas De n autem 
ſit ut de menſuris. 

XXIX. Nrcnir detur de cetero pro brevi in- 
quĩſitionis de vita et membris {ed gratis concedatur 
et non negetur. 

XXX. Sr aliquis teneat de bie per feodi firmam 
vel ſocagium vel per burgagium et de alio terram 
teneat per ſervicium militare nec habebimus cuſto- 
diam heredis nec terre ſue que eſt de feoda alterius 
occaſione illius feodi firme vel ſoccagii vel burgagi 
niſi ipſa feodi firma debeat ſervic ium militare. Nos 
non habebimus cuſtodiam heredis vel terre alicujus 
quam tenet de alio per ſervicium militare occaſione 
alicujus parve ſerjantie quam tenet de nobis per 
ſervicium reddendi nobis cultellos vel ſagittas vel 
dujulmod!, | 


XXXI. 
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XXXI. Nut lus ballivus ponat de cetero aliquem 
ad legem ſimplici loquela fine teſtibus fidelibus-ad 


hoc inductis. 


XXXII. Nur Lus liber homo capiatur vel impri- 
ſonetur vel diſſeiſiatur aut utlegetur aut exulet 


aut aliquo alio modo deſtruatur nee ſuper eum 


ibimus nec ſuper eum mittemus niſi per legale 
judicium parium ſuorum vel per legem terre. 
XXXXIII. NuLLr vendemus nulli negabimus 
aut differemus rectum aut juſtician. 
- XXXIV. OuxxESs mercatores niſi publice antea 
prohibiti fuerint habeant ſalvum et ſecurum exire 
de HVYBERNIA et venire in HYBERNIAM et morari 
et ire per HYBERNIAu tam per terras quam per 
aquas ad emendum et vendendum ſine omnibus 
malis toltis per antiquas et rectas conſuetudines pre- 
terquam in tempore guerre et ſi ſint de terra contra 
nos guerrina et ſi tales inveniantur in terra noſtra 
in principio guerre attachientur fine dampno cor- 
porum vel rerum donec ſciatur a nobis vel a capi- 
tali juſticiario noſtro quomodo mercatores terre 
noſtre tractentur que tune invenientur in terra con- 
tra nos guerrina et ſi noſtri ſalvi ſint ibi alu ſalvi 
ſint in terra noſtra. | rtl | 
XXXV. Si quis tenuerit de aliqua eſcaeta ficut 
de honore Walingeford Notingeham Bolon' Lan- 
caſtr” vel allis eſcaetis que ſunt in manu noſtra et 
ſunt baronie et obierit heres ejus non det aliud re- 
levium nec faciat nobis aliud ſervicium quam faceret 
baroni ſi terra illa eſſet in manu baronis et nos 
eodem modo eam tenebimus quo baro eam tenuit. 
XXXVI. Howminzs qui manent extra foreſtam 
non veniant de cetero coram juſticiariis noſtris de 
foreſta per communes ſummonitiones niſi ſint in 
placito vel plegii alicujus vel aliquorum qui at- 
tachiati ſint pro foreſta. | 
XXXVII. Omnes homines qui fundaverint ab- 
batais unde habent cartas regum Anglie vel antiquam 
tenuram habeant earum cuſtodiam cum vacaverint 


ſicut habere debent et ficut ſupra declaratum eſt. | 
| XXXVIII. 
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XXXVIII. Ouvxs foreſte que afforeſtate ſunt 
8 regis Johannis patris noſtri ſtatim deaf. 
foreſtentur et ita fiat de gruarits que per eundem 
Johannem tempore ſuo poſiti ſunt in defenſo. 
XXXIX. NupLus capiatur vel impriſonetur 
1 n. de morte altere quan 
* f 
XL. Ouxzs autem aſa 3 peodlifing 
et libertates quas conceſſimus in regno noſtro tenen- 
das quantum ad nos pertinet erga noſtros omnes de 
regno noſtro tam elerici quam laici ee _ 
tum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos. 

XLII. Quia: vero quedam capitals in priori cart 
edntinebantur que gravia et dubitabilia videbantur 
ſeilicet de ſcutagiis et auxiliis aſſidendis de debitis 
Judeorum et aliorum et de libertate exeundi de 
regno et redeundi in regnum noſtrum de foreſtis et 
foreſtariis de warennis et warennariis de conſuetu- 
dinibus comitatuum et de ripariis et earum cuſtodi- 
bus placuit ſupradictis prelatis et magnatibus ea eſſe 
in reſpectu quouſque plenius conſilium habuerimus 
et tune faciemus pleniſſime tam de his quam de aliis 
que occurrerint emendanda id quod ad communem 

omnium utilitatem pertinuerit et pacem et ſtatum 

= noſtrum et regni noſtri. Quia vero ſigillum non- 
dum habuimus preſentem cartam ſigillis venerabilis 
patris noſtri domini Gualonis titulo ſancti Martini 
preſbyteri cardinalis apoſtolice ſedis legati et Wil- 

lielmi- Mariſcalli comitis Penbrok* rectoris noſtri et 

regni noſtri fecimus ſigillari. Teſtibus omnibus 
prenominatis et aliis mtultis. Dat? per manum 
predictorum domini legati et Willielmi Mariſcalli 

apud Briſtollum duodecimo 7 eee anno 

\ regni noſtri ene | OSHA 
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"Sricen 4his elit: was ſent to may peo che 
following curious Record appeared in the Calendar 
of Ancien. Charters. Though it varies in ſome 
inſtances from the MS. of the Bodleian Library, 

uoted in the reign” of Edward the Third, yet it 
ems the completeſt and moſt authentic evidence 


of the fact as there ftated, For the fake of thoſe 


readers who may not have opportunity's of recurring 
to it in the Calendar; &c.- I Have CO the "Ore 
of —_ ir to this volume. ou wm 
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475 49 & 50 E. Il. . | TR 
De e perſonis eccleſiaſticis per Epiſcopos & Cleritii; 


ac perſonis laicis per Communes cufuſlibet Comi- 
tatus, & per Cives & Burgenſes — Civi- 
tatis & Burgi in Hibernia, eligendis, & tranſ- 


mittendis in Angliam, verſus dominum Regem, 


& Conſilium ſuum, ubicunque fuerit, & poteſta- 
tem ſufficientem habentibus, pro prædictis 
Epiſcopis & Clero, Magnatibus cujuſlibet comi- 
tatus, & Burgenſibus cujuſlibet Civitatis & 
Burgi, ad tractandum, conſulendum & concor- 
dandum cum ipſo Rege, & ejus Conſilio, tam 


ſuper gubernatione & defenſione terræ Hiberniæ, 


quam ſuper auxilio ibidem levando ad ſuſtenta- 
cionem guerræ ee 1 


NUM EXCELLENTISSIMUS DOMINUS 
NOSTER, DOMINUS REX ANGLIZ, 
nuper tranſi miſerit Nicholaum de Dagworth militem, 
ad terram ipſius domini regis Hiberniz, ad quædam 
negotia dicti domini regis, Prælatis, Magnatibus, 
ef 
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et Communibus dictæ terræ exponenda, prout 
idem Nicholaus per dictum dominum regem erat 
oneratus, prout in literis patentibus de Anglia inde 
confectis, & in cancellaria dicti domini regis in 
Hibernia irrotulatis, plenius continetur, ac idem 
Nicholaus, in Parliamento dicti domini regis ap 
Kilkennor. die Sabbatis in octabis Sancti Michaelis, 
anno regni ejuiſdem domini regis quadrageſimo 
nono ex cauſa prædicta ſummonito & tento, com- 
parens, inter cetera, tam in dictis literis, quam in 
2 indentura, per dictum Nicholaum in dicto 
Parliamento monſtrata, & ibidem perlecta, & poſt · 
modum in cancellaria prædicta exhibita, contenta; 
Prelatis, Magnatibus, & Communibus ibidem tune 
convocatis, articulos ſubſcriptos expoſuerit, videlicet, 
qualiter dictus dominus Rex, tam grandes ſumptus 
E& expenſas ſuper ſuſtentatione guerre in terra ſua 
prædicta, pro ſalvatione & de defenſione ejuſdem, 
quales per antea fecit et appofuit, propter exceſſivam 
effuſionem expenſarum quas circa guerras ſuas 
aliunde ipſum facere oporteret, diutius non potuit 
ſuſtinere, unde dictos Prelatos, Magnates & Com- 
munes diligenter excitando, quod ipfi præmiſſis 
conſideratis, ordinarent qualiter quilibet eorum 
juxta facultates ſuas, & ſtatus ſui exigentiam, partem 
rationabilem hujuſmodi ſumptuum & expenſarum, 
pro ſuſtentatione guerræ regis in terra prædicta, ac 
ſalvatione, definſione, & gubernatione ejuſdem 
terræ, valeret ſupportare: & cum Prelati, Magna- 
tes & Communes ſupradicti, ſuper præmiſſis ſe ex- 
cuſaverint, videlicet, quod ipſi propter eorum in- 
ſufficientiam & paupertatem, aliquam partem hu- 
juſmodi ſumptuum & expenſarum tunc temporis 
non poſſent ſupportare; eoſdem Prelatos, Magna- 
tes & Communes, juxta vim & effectum indenturæ 
prædictæ, poſtmodum oneraverit, quod quilibet 
epiſcopus, duas perſonas eccleſiaſticas poteſtatem 
ſufficientem pro ſe & clero ſuæ dioceſis, per literas 
procuratorias ab ipſis epiſcopo & clero, ac communes 
cujuſlibet comitatus dictæ terræ, duas perſonas laicas 


poteſtatem 
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poteſtatem ſufficientem pro magnatibus & com- 
munibus ejuſdem comitatus, ae gives & burgenſes 
cujuſlibet civitatis & burgi ejuſdem terræ, duos 
cives & duos burgenſes poteſtatem ſufficientem pro 
ſe, civibus & burgenſibus civitatum & burgorum 
prædictorum habentes, verſus dictum dominum 
regem in Anglia, ad tractandum, conſulendum & 
concordandum cum dicto domino rege & ejus con- 


ſilio, tam ſuper gubernatione ejuſdem terræ, quam 
ſuper auxilio & ſuſtentatione guerræ regis, ibidem 
tranſmitterent: cujus oneris prætextu, & etiam pro 
eo quod idem dominus rex literas ſuos de privato 


ſigillo ſuo Willielmo de Wyndeſore gubernatori & 
cuſtodi dictæ terre Hibernie, per dictum Nicholaum 
tranſmiſit, mandando eidem gubernatori & cuſtodi 
quod ſi dicti Prelati, Magnates & Communes, par- 
tem rationabilem hujuſmodi ſumptuum & expen- 
ſarum ſuper ſe aſſumere recuſarent, tune idem 
gubernator & cuſtos, tantum faceret, quod quilibet 
epiſcopus, ac communes cujuſlibet comitatus, ac 
cives & burgenſes 8 civitatis & burgi terræ 
prædictæ, duas perſonas in forma prædicta tranſ- 
mitterent, prout in dictis literis de privato ſigillo 
plenius poterit apparere; de aviſamento dicti gu- 
bernatoris & cuſtodis, ac conſilii dicti domini regis 
Hiberniæ, extitit concordatum, quod brevia domini 
regis Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Vicecomitibus, 
Seneſcallis, Majoribus, Superioribus, & Præpoſitis, 


ac omnibus aliis ejuſdem terræ, quorum intereſt, 
ad electionem hujuſmodi duarum perſonarum, in 


Angliam in forma prætlicta tranſmittendarum, 
faciendam, mandari deberent, ut idem dominus 
rex, ac peritum conſilium ſuum in Anglia, ſuper 
electione prædicta & nominibus hujuſmodi electo- 
rum, ac ſuper effectu brevium prædictorum, & 
returnorum eorundem ad partes Angliæ tranſmit- 
tendis, plenius poterunt informari. | 

Quæ quidem brevia confecta, & dictis Archie- 
piſcopis & aliis prædictis miſſa, & poſtea in dictam 
cancellariam returnata fuerunt, & ibidem remanent 
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APPEND Xx 


de recordo, quorum vero bmi * returnonu 
| tenores ſequuntut ſub hac forma: 

EDWAR DUS Dei gratia tex Anglia & 
Francice, & dominus F Hiberniæ, venerabili in Chriſto 
patri M. eadem r Arcuepileopo: Ardmarhous 
lalutem: 

- Cum. alias oneravimus r . ſsddelen 
* Nicholaum Dagworth militem, nuncium 
noſtrum verſus terram noſtram Hiberniæ per nos 
tranſmiſſum, quod ipſe. in quodam Parliamento in 
terra noſtra prædicta, prætextu literarum noſtrarum, 
dilecto & fideli noſtro Willielmo de Wyndeſore 
| — & cuſtodi dictæ terre noſtræ tranſmil- 

m, convocando, inter cætera in quadam inden- 
tura inter nos & dictum nuncium noſtrum confe&a, 
contenta, Prælatis, Magnatibus, & Communibus 
terre noſtre prædictæ, ad dictum Parliamentum 
comparentibus, exponi faceret, quod cum nos, tam 
exceſſivas & intolerabiles expenſas, circa guetras 
noſtras in terra noſtra prædicta, pro ſalvatione & 
defenſione ejuſdem, quales ante hes. tempora ap- 
poſuimus, propter maximam eſſuſionem expenſarum 
quas circa guerras noſtras aliunde neceſſario nos ap- 
ponere oportebit, de cætero ſupportare minime vale- 
amus; iidem;Przlati, Magnates & Communes & 
eorum quilibet, juxta facultates ſuas & ſtatus fu 
exigentiam, partem rationabilem hujuſmodi er- 
penſarum, pro ſuſtentatione guerre noſtræ ibidem, 
& ſalvatione terræ predictæ, faciant ſupportare; 
& ſi idem Prelati, Magnates & Communes partem 
rationabilem hujuſmodi expenſarum ſuper ſe capete 
recuſarent, tune dictus nuncius noſter ipſos ex 
parte noſtra oneraret, quod quilibet Epiſcopus duas 
perſonas eccleſiaſticas idoneas poteſtatem ſufficien- 
tem pro ſe & clero ſuæ dioceſis, per literas pro- 
curatorias ab ipſis epiſcopo & clero, ac communes 
cujuſlibet comitatus dictæ terræ, duas perſonas 
laicas poteſtatem ſufficientem tam pro ſeipſis, quam 
Magnatibus ejuſdem comitatus, ac Cives & Bur- 
genſes cujuſlibet Civitatis & Burgi ejuſdem terræ, 


duos Cives & duos Burgenſes poteſtatem ſufficien- 
| tem 
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tem pro ſe, & Civibus & Burgenſibus civitatum & 

burgorum prædictorum habentes, verſus nos & 

conſilium noſtrum in Anglia, ad tractandum, con- 
ſulendum & concordandum nobiſcum, tam ſuper 
gubernatione dictæ terræ, quam pro auxilio & ſuſ- 
tentatione guerræ ibidem tranſmitterent. Et licet 
idem nuncius noſter, præmiſſa omnia & ſingula 
Prælatis, Magnatibus & Communibus in Parlia- 
mento noſtro apud Kilkenn. in octabis Sancti Mi- 
chaelis proximis præteritis, ex cauſis præmiſſis ſum- 
monito & tento, comparentibus, expoſuerit, & ipſos 
in forma prædicta oneraverit; ipſi tamen ſe per 
eorum inſufficientiam excuſarunt, quod aliquam 
partem ſumptuum & expenſarum, pro guerris noſtris 
ibidem manutenendis, ad præſens nequeant ſup- 
portare: ob quod, hujuſmodi perſonas verſus nos 
in Angliam, ex cauſis prædictis, in forma ſupradie- 
ta, tranſmitti volentes, vobis mandamus, quod con- 
vocato coram vobis Clero veſtræ dioceſis, duas 


perſonas eccleſiaſticas hujuſmodi poteſtatem pro 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| vobis & dicto clero veſtro optinentes, de aſſenſu 
ejuſdem cleri eligi, & coram nobis, & dio conſilio 
b noſtro in Anglia ad ſumptus veſtros, & dicti cleri 
: veſtri, citra quindenam purificationis beatæ Marie 
7 proxim' futur, ubicunque tunc fuerimus in Anglia, 
u ad tractandum, conſulendum & concordandum, ut 
L prædictum eſt, tranſmitti faciatis, nobis in cancel- 
„ laria noſtra Hiberniæ, de nominibus dictarum dua- 
4 rum perſonarum, fic per vos eligendarum, citra 
n feſtum Sanctæ Katerniæ virginis prox' - futur?*; 
re ubicunque tunc fuerit ſub ſigillo veſtro certificantes, 
X hoc breve nobis tunc ibidem remittentes, & hoc 
48 ſub pœna centum librarum, de vobis, & dicto clero 
n- veſtro, ad opus noſtrum levandarum, nullatenus 
0 omittatis. i ADC Oni, Ji 

es TxtsTz Willielmo: de Wyndeſore gubernatore & 
as cuſtode terre noſtræ Hiberniæ, apud Kilkenn. xxv. 
m die Octobris, anno regni noſtri Angliæ quadrageſi- 


mo nono, regni vero noſtri Franciæ triceſimo ſexto. 
7 | Cuyus- 
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RE: ADP VE END E XS. 
128 Cv jus quidem brevis returni tenor talis eſt e 
PRÆTEx ru iſtius brevis, convocato coram nobis 
clero noſtræ dioceſis, de noſtro communi conſilio & 
aſſenſu reſpondemus, quoad contenta in brevi huic 
cedulæ conſuto, quod non tenemur juxta libertates, 
privilegia, jura, leges & conſuetudines eccleſiæ, nec 
terræ Hiberniæ, aliquos de clero noſtro eligere, 
nec mittere ad partes Angliæ, ad Parliamenta ſeu 
conſilia in Anglia tenenda; tamen, ob reverentiam 
domini noſtri regis Angliæ illuſtriſſimi, & propter 
urgentiſſimam neceſſitatem dictæ terræ jam imminen- 
tem ad præſens, ſalvis nobis & terræ prædictæ 
| Magnatibus & Communibus, juribus, privilegiis, 
4 libertatibus, legibus, & conſuetudinibus ſuis ſu- 
| pradictis, concedimus domino Johanni Cuſak & 
Willielmo, Fitz-Adam clericis per nos electis, ad 
proficiſcendum ad partes Angliz, ibidem coram 
domino noſtro rege comparend. plenam poteſtatem 
ad tractandum, conſulendum & concordandum, 
ſuper ſalvatione, defenſione, & bona gubernatione 
terræ prædictæ. Except. tamen quod non conce- 
dimus prædictis nunciis ſeu electis noſtris, poteſta- 
tem concedendi aliqua onera ſeu ſubſidia ſuper nos, 
ſeu clerum prædictum ad præſens, & hoc tam 
propter paupertatem noſtram, & noſtrorum digni- 
tatuum & | beneficiorum exilitatem, quam propter 
miſas, ſumptus & expenſas, quos quaſi quotidie, 
tam in inveniend. homines ad arma hobelarios, & 
: pedites, quam in aliis ſumptibus & expenſis, quos 
1 nos circa defenſionem partium noſtrarum, & dictæ 
FI ; terræ neceſſario apponere oportebit, quæ tamen, 
| licet juxta noſtrum ac Com. totius terre prædictæ 
poſſe apponatur, non ſufficiunt ad decimam partem 
umptuum & expenſarum, quæ circa guerras & 
reſiſtentiam inimicorum domini noſtri regis & 
noſtrorum, ac defenſionem terrz ejuſdem appon! 
oportet, & ob cauſas prædictas, & alias per præ- 
dictos electos ſeu nuncios noſtros prædictos, coram 
domino noſtro rege in Anglia declarandas, aliter 
ad præſens reſpondere non poſſumus. 


CoNnSIMILE 
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pro nobis & dicto clero optinentes, de aſſenſu =_ 
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| Convmun breve dirigitur cuſtodibus ſpirituali- 


| tatis archiepiſcopatus Dublin. ſede vacante, —_ 
tis mutandis, ſub eadem data. 


| Txxox returki prædicti ders Eber fub hac 
forma: 


— i in Chriſto principi & ee | 


noſtro, domino Edwardo Dei gratia illuſtri reg 
Angliz-& Franciæ, & domino Hiberniæ, veſtri 
humiles & devoti Willelmus de Gay lee canonicus 
ecclefiz Sancti Patricii Dublin. & Johannes Fitz - 
Elys archidiaconus Glydelacen. in eadem, cuſtodes 
ſiritualitatis archiepiſcopatus Dublin. ſede vacante, 
ſalutem in eo per __ reges , ee, 5 5 5 en 
dominantu. 
Bx REV R veſtrum regium preſentibus anne xum, 
nuper nobis directum, cum omni honore recepimus. 


Cujuſquidem brevis virtute, ſuper contentis in eo- 


dem, convocavimus coram nobis clerum dioc. 
Dublin. ac duas perſonas ecclefiaſticas, videlicet me 
Johannem Fitz-Elys antedictum, & dominum 
Thomam Athelard vicarium de Donabate, poteſta- 
tem de qua in dicto brevi veſtro fit mentio, plenam, 


dem cleri eligimus, ad comparendum coram vobis, 
& veſtro conſilio in Anglia, ſumptibus noſtris & 
dicti cleri, citra quindenam purtficationis beatæ 
Mariz proxime futuram, ubicunque tunc fueritis 
in Anglia, & ad tractandum, conſulendum & con- 
cordandum, ſuper hits de quibus in dicto brevi 
veſtro plenior fit mentio, de nominibus vero dicta- 


rum perſonarum electarum cancellariam veſtram in 
Hibernia, citra diem in præfato brevi veſtro limi- 


tatum certificamus, breve veſtrum regium nobis 
directum remittentes, & fic mandatum veſtrum in 
dicto brevi veſtro, adimplevimus cum honore. 
Veſtram excellentiam conſeryet — per 
tempora longa. | 
Ix cujus rei debe ſigillum quo utimur in 
officio noſtro, præſentibus eit appenſum. 
Dar. Dublin. xii. die menfis Novembris, anno 
Domini millefimo treſcenteſimo a quinto. 
Vox. I. B b ConSIMILE 
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| Conviuun' breye dirigitur piſcoper 
_ len vel ejus vicario generali ipſo archiepiſcopo in 
remotis agendo, mutatis mutandlis, ſub eadem data. 
9 1 brevis Predict {equitur i in hc 
verone 7 it 
Curkus dioceſis Caſſellenfis coram nobis vooatus 
de ejuſdem cleri unanimi aſſenſu & noſtro, 
dominum Johannem Geffard; canonicum monaſterii 
de Oſſeny, & rectorem excleſiæ de Kiltewenan, 
Caſſellenſis dioceſis, quia fucultates dictæ dioceſis 
non ſufficiunt ad duos nuncios tranſmittend. qui 
2 habet poteſtatem ad tractandum, conſu- 
um & concordandum, prout breve requiit; 
ſalvis libertatibus eceleſiæ & h confuerudinibus 
terre Haberncane. - 


/CONSIMILEE. breve 8 archiepiſcops Tus 


menſi⸗ qui nichil inde reſpondit. Stat e 
- Conseaiius breve dirigitur N Mien, 
mutatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. ilelt. 
Tano returni brevis 3 ſequitur in hæc 
verba. . 'F Anker A 111 
Srrrhauus eplfootitts Miden. delt pro 1 & 
clero ſuo, quad, pro eo quod ipſe conceffit, pro ſe & 
clero ſuo, prædicto domino regi, in Ainlium rele- 
vationis expenſarum ſuarum faciend. ſuper ſuſtenta- 
tione guerrarum ſuarum Hiberniæ, in parliamento 
de quo in hoc brevi fit mentio, & per literas ſuas 
eidem domino regi & conſilio ſuo in Anglia, per 
Nicholaum de Dagworth militem inde tranſmiſſas, 
centum marcas,: ſolvendas prout in dicta conceflione 
continetur, non tenetur aliquos nuncios eligere vel 
tranſmittere ad partes Anglia, coram domino rege, 
prout iſtud breve requirit; tamen ob reverentiam 
domini regis prædicti, & urgentiſſimam neceſſitatem 
jam eminentem in terra prædicta, prædictus epil⸗ 
copus, magiſtrum Bartholomeum Dullard, rectorem 
ecclefiz parochialis beatæ Mariz de Drogheda, 
nuncium ſuum, ad informandum & conſulendum 
prædictum dominum regem & conſilium ſuum in 
Anglia, de & ſuper ſtatu & gubernatione teri* 


a & remedlis inde apponendis, falvis liber R_ 
us 


— 
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ern Ak 
tabus & eenſuetudinibtis tert predictæ, & etcle- 
ſiarum ejuſdem, orclinandum; Dro ſe & clero fas 
prædicto, cum ſuffleiefiti potent Eſtate tranſmittit. 

CoNSIMILE breve dirigitur epiſcopo Daren', mb 


tatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. 
Teen returni brevis prædicti ' ſequitur iti Hate 
% Tiios Vrorg age mh en reno ann 2 
Pu TEN TU hujus brevis; eonvocato cdram tiobis 
clero noſtræ dideeſis, idem clerus noſter una nobif- 
cum, excepto domino priore hofpitalis Sancti Johan- 
nis Jeroſolime in Hibernia, qui, Hicet magnam par- 
tem eceleſiarum noſtræ dioceſis in proprios uſus 
optineat, nobiſcum & clero noſtro ſupradicto in 
hujuſmodi negotio concutrere renuit & recuſavit, 
& quia idem dominus prior, auctoritate Apoſtolica 
a noſtra juriſdictione penitus eſt exemptus, ipfam 
dominum priorem ad id faciendum compellere non 
poterimus, Willielmo White decano eccleſiæ noſtræ 
cathedralis Daren. & Ricardo White rectori de 
Donaghda; per nos & dictum clerum noſtrum com- 
muniter electis, plenam conceſſit poteſtatem, ad 
tractandum, informandum, conſulendum & con- 
cordandum, cum domino noſtro rege, & confilio 
ſuo, ubicunque fuerit in Anglia, ad diem in iſto 
brevi contentum, ſuper ſtatu, ſalvatione & guberna- 
tione tert ſum Hibernie ſupradictæ; fed ad ipſum 
clerum ulterius onerandum ſeu obligandum, aliqui- 
bus oneribus ſeu ſubfidiis quam onerati ſunt, nullo 
modo vult concedere poteſtatem, eo quod propter 
guerram inimicorum & rebellium domini noſtri 
regis, & fidelis populi ſui, in dioceſi noſtra Daren. 
ſupradicta, de die in diem . .. . quæ pro majori parte 
eſt diſtructa, & propter benefictorum exilitatem, ac 
etiam paupertatem & inopiam cleri ſupradicti, alia 
quævis onera quam indies & communiter portat 
& ſuſtinet, quæ grandia ſunt & importabilia . 
debeat ſuſtinere, & ſupportare nequit quoquo modo, 
prout prædicti procuratores noftri, coram domino 
noſtro rege & conſilio ſuo in Anglia, ſi neceſſe fue- 
rit, ad plenum declarare poterunt in eventu. 
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Tes retyrot. brevis predieti / fe 


hy Cage II bujt us brevis, conyocato Eat Se 
diners infraſeript, & perlectis coram ĩpſo omnibus, 
& ſingulis articulis in hoc brevi contentis, qui omnes 
& ſinguli de clero noſtro antedicto unanimiter alle- 


5 quod nulla perſona eccleſiaſtica verſus 


inum regem & confilium ſuum Angliæ, ſuper 


articulis prædictis, propter noſtrorum & eorum 


ſufficientiam, paupertatem, & inopiam, quas nos 
3pk & communes dictæ dioceſis, per deſtructiones, 

roberias, arſſones, & depredationes Hibernicorum 
inimicorum indies in „ perpetratas ante hec 
tempora, deyenimus, citra quindenam purificationi 
beatæ Marie. , content. ſumptibus noſtris 
zranſinitti Pollit, prout hoe breve requirit, & maxi 
me, £0 quod in dioceſi noſtra prædicta, extra manus 
Hibernicorum inimicorum domini regis. non. funt 
cultz & manuoperatæ præter quatuordecim carucatz 
terræ, quod allegat. extitiſſe in Parliamento ultimo 
tento apud Kilkenn. per nos & clerum noſtrum, a 
communitatem comitatus Catherlagh. coram gu- 


bernatore, & Nicholao Dagworth milite infraſeript. 


ac confilio domini regis, quarum decimam partem 
reputamus | minus fufficientem pro ſuſtentation 


| Cons s breve dirigitur epiſcopo Oſſorien. 
mutatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. 

Tos returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in hæc 
verba: 

ALEXANDER epiſcopus Oſſorien. & Johannes de 
Acres . . . . ele ſunt per dictum epiſcopum & 
clerum ſuæ dioceſis, de eſſendo coram domino rege 
& ejus conſilio in Anglia, ad diem in brevi conten- 
tum, ad faciendum prout breve requirit: falvis 
libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus eccleſi & 
terre Hiberniæ. 

Cons1MILE breve dirigitur epiſeopo Liſmoren. 


& Waterford, mutatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. 
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Ixxon returni brevis prædicti ſequitur ſub hac 


forma 


_  Nowrva, duarum perſonarum eccleſiaſticarum 
pro Thoma epiſcopo Liſmoren. & Waterford. & 


clero ſuæ dioceſis electarum, ad comparendum coram 
domino rege in Anglia, ad diem in hoc brevi con- 
tentum, ubicunque tune fuerit in Anglia, poteſtatem 


pro ipſis epiſcopo & clero procurator. habentium,” 


LT 


* 


Ld 
* 


— 


ad tractandum & conſulendum cum ipſo' domino 


rege, & ad ipſum dominum regem informandum 
ſuper articulis in hoc brevi contentis, videlicet, 
Thomas Liſmoren. & Waterforden. epiſcopus, & 


\ 


magiſter Philippus Raye clericus, abſque aliqua 


poteſtate per ĩpſos epiſcopum & clerum, dictis per- 
ſonis conceſſa, ad concordandum in præmiſſis, ne 
libertates ecdeſiz terre Hibernicanæ infringantur, 


_ ed quod hujuſmodi poteſtas concordandi, in maxi- 


mum præjudicium eccleſiæ ſuæ, ac libertates ecele- 


— 


haz & terræ Hibernicanæ, multum cedere poſſet, 


prout dictæ pt 
neceſſe fuerit, ad plenum declarabunt. 

Cons1MILE breve dirigitur epiſcopo Fernen. 
mutatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. | 


Tznon returni brevis prædicti ſequitur ſub hac 


forma: 


perſonæ coram ipſo domino rege, fi 


(LERVUs dioceſis noſtræ Fernen. coram nobis 


convocatus, de ejus unanimi aſſenſu & noſtro, elegit 


magiſtrum Willielmum de Sancto Johanne decanum 


eccleſiæ noſtæ Fernen. & Ricardum Whitty cleri- 
cum, qui plenam poteſtatem habeant ad faciendum 
prout iſtud brevi requirit : ſalvis libertatibus eccle- 


fix, & liberis conſuetudinibus terræ Hiberniæ. 
CoxnsSIMILE breve dirigitur epiſcopo Lymer. mu- 


tatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. = 
: Trxox returni brevis prædicti ſequitur ſub hac 
orma: 5 


Nouix a duarum perſonarum idonearum pro 


epiſcopo & clero dioceſis Lymer. electarum, ad 


tractandum, conſulendum & concordandum, cum 

domino noſtro rege, & ejus conſilio, citra quindenam 

purificationis beatæ Mariæ prox. futur. ubicunque 
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tune fuerit in Anglia, prout iſtud breve requirit, 
iſter Johannes Fox & Johannes Route clericus. 
enfant breve dirigitur ane ue er 
mutatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. 
3 atari. mis 2 ſequieur, in hac 
ver : 2 4 
ad. 5 aj quoad duas on 
ecelefiaſticas per nos mittendas, cum fufficienti man- 
dato verſus Angliam, prout veſtrum breve præſens 
requirit, nullo modo caſdem perſonas mittere vale. 


mus, videlicet, propter notoriam & nimiam pau- 
pertatem noſtram, ac cleri noſtri, cum nullum clerum 


ad præſens habemus refidentem, ratione continuæ 
guerræ & inextinguibilis in dioceſi noſtra exiſtentis, 
exceptis. paucis clericis pauperrimis manentibus inter 
inimicos veſtros & noſtros ; mittemus tamen nego- 
tia noſtra . cum ſufficiente poteſtate verſus Ang- 
liam, prout continetur in præſenti mandato, per 
perſonas ecclefiafticas electas pro elero Liſmoren. 

ConSIMILE, breve dirigitur epiſcopo Wen. mu- 
tatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. | 

\Txxor returni brevis predict fequitur- in hec 


| ſhe e 


"Mactores Thomas: Rys & magiſter Johannes 
White clerici, cathedralis Cork. canonici, ſunt electi 
per G. epiſcopum Cork. & totum clerum ejuſdem 
diogeſis, de eſſendo coram domino noſtro rege, & 
ejus confilio, ubicunque fuerit in Anglia, ad diem 
in brevi prædicto contentum, ad tractandum, con- 
n & concordandum, prout breve requirit. 

- ConsimiLE breve dirigitur epiſcopo Clon. vel 
ejus vicario generali-ipſo epiſcopo in remotis e 
mutatis mutandis, ſub eadem data. 10 
TENox returni brevis: nee ſequitur in hc 
verba: 

CLERUS " wigs de alba communi, 
elegit Thomam priorem Ville Pontis & Johannem 
Sandy capellanum, ad comparendum coram domino 
noſtro rege in Anglia, citra quindenam purificationis 
N N n ub tunc fuerit, ad 2 

SUBNGINI; — ä taändum, 


KB BMWUND FX 
tandum, conſulendum & concordandum, una cum 
alis procuratoribus., electis provinciz ben 
prout idem breve requirit. 


ConSIMILE breve —— epiſcopo Ker. mutatis 
mutandis ſab eadem data. 


ITENOR returni brevis prædicti ſequitur i in \ hec | 


ver ba: Ne. * 
.Convocaro _ noſtræ dioceſis. elegi ſunt duo 


nuncii in Angliam, ſecundum tenorem brevis, vide- 
licet, Magiſter Gilbertus, >'+ ++ » & Johannes filius 


Johannis, canonici cathedralis eccleſiæ en W 
ibunt ad Angliam domino concedente. 

R Rex vicecomiti Dublin. ſalutem: 11. 
Cu altas oneraverimus, dilectum & adele 
noſtrum Nicholaum Dagworth militem, nuncium 
noſtrum verſus terram noſtram Hiberniæ, &c. ut 
ſupra, uſque ibi tranſmitti volentes, & tunc ſic; 11 
præcipimus, quod convocatis coram te magnatibus 


& communibus comitatus tui, duas perſonas laicas, 


hujuſmodi poteſtatem, tam pro ſe, quam dictis 
magnatibus & communibus optiuentes, de eorum 


communi aſſenſu, eligi, &c. ut ſupra, uſque ibi 


remittent”, & tunc fic, & hoc ſub. pœna centum 
marcarum, . de te & communibus comitatus tui, ad 
opus noſtrum levandum, nullatenus omittatis. 
Teſte, &c, ut ſupra. 
CuJuseuiDem brevis returni tenor talis eſt: 

Nichol Aus Houta: & Ricardus White ele&i 
ſunt per magnates & communes comitatus Dublin. 
ad comparendum coram domino rege, & conſilio 
ſuo in Angliam, citra quindenam purificationis 
beatz Mariæ, unde iſtud breve facit mentionem, 
ubicunque tunc fuerit in Anglia, plenam poteſtatem, 
per prædictos magnates & communes habendos, ad 
tractandum & conſulendum, cum ipſo domino rege, 
& conſilio ſuo, ibidem, ad ipſum dominum regem 
informandum, ſuper ſtatu & gubernatione terræ ſuæ 
Hiberniæ, abſque aliqua poteſtate per prædictos 
magnates & communes, prædictis Nicholao & Ri- 
cardo conceſſa, concordand. prædictos magnates & 
B b 4 com- 
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— nan — prop pter - Meche que per 
prædictos Nicholaum & Ricardum tunc ibidem 
declarabuntur. Et ſuper hoc, pro eo quod quam 
plures de ſufficientibus — comitatus Dublin. 


* quandam petitionem ſuam, ſub eorum ſigillis 


igillatam, conſign. gubernatori & cuſtodi, ac can- 
cellario, & aliis de conſilio domini regis in Hiber- 
nia, monſtrarunt & certificarunt, quod ipſi electioni 


dictorum Nicholai & Ricardi Mong conſentierunt, 


quorum nomina in certificatione prædicta, ræſen- 
tibus annexa, plenĩus inſeruntur, de aviſamento 
dictorum gubernatoris & confilii, adverten. qualiter 
diſcenfio & variatio ſuper electione prædicta inter- 
venerunt, pro omni altercatione in ea parte amoven- 
da, concordatum fuit, quod literæ domini regis 
foils ſuo., quo utitur in 

ibernia, fratri Thomæ Scurlak Abbati domus 
ſancti Thomæ Martiris juxta Dublin. theſaurario 
domini regis in Hibernia, & Roberto de Preſton 
capitali juſticiario de communi banco Hiberniz, 
ad intereſſeed. electioni in hac parte faciend. & ad 


eam ſupervidend. & de nominibus| fic eligendorum; 


& ſi de communi aſſenſu dictorum magnatum & 


commun. vel majoris partis eorundem electi fuerint, 


necne in cancellaria domini regis in Hibernia certi- 
ficand. prout in literis prædictis, præſentibus annexis, 


plenius continetur: ac breve dicti domini regis vice- 


comiti Dublin. de convocando dictos magnates & 
communes, in præſentia dictorum theſaurarii & 
juſticiarii, ad electionem hujuſmodi de eorum com- 
muni aſſenſu faciend. & de nominibus fic eligendo- 


rum, in cancellariam prædictam certificand. prout 
in eodem brevi præſentibus ſimiliter annexo, plenius 
poterit apparere, mandari deberent. Qui quidem 


theſaurarius & juſticiarius, virtute dictarum litera- 
rum in dictam cancellariam returnarunt, quod 


viginti & quatuor perſonæ elegerunt Nicholaum 
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perſonæ elegerunt prædictum Nicholaum & Ricar- 
dum White, prout in returno inde præſentibus an- 


_ nexo, ſatis conſtat; ac dictus vicecomes returnavit, 


quod magnates & communes meliores dicti comita- 
tus elegerunt prædictos Nicholaum & Ricardum, 
& alios non tenentur eligere, prout in returno ſuper 
ditto brevi confecto, & — anne xo, plane 
liquet. Et quia viſis returnis prædictis, præfatis 
gubernatori & conſiſio conſtabat, prædictos Nicho- 
laum & Willielmum per majores & ſufficientes dicti 
comitatus electos exiſtere, iidem gubernator & con- 
ſilium electionem dictorum Nicholai & Willielmi 
duxerunt acceptandam : et ſuper hoc, de aviſamento 
dictorum gubernatoris & confilii, aliæ literz patentes 
ipſius domini regis, præfatis theſaurario & juſticiario 
miſſæ fuerunt, continentes quod ipſi, omnes per- 
ſonas prædictas, una cum aliis magnatibus & com- 
munibus dicti comitatus, coram eis ac vicecomite 
vel coronatore comitatus prædicti venire facerent, 
ipſoſque ad concedend. poteſtatem ſufficientem, 
prædictis Nicholao & Willielmo, tam ad concor- 
dand. quam tractand. & conſulend. compellerent: 
et de eo quod inde facerent, in cancellariam præ- 
dictam certificarent, prout in eiſdem literis præſen- 
tibus annexis plenius poterit apparere; quarum 
quidem literarum returnum patet in quadam cedula 
eiſdem literis conſuta, Et pro eo, quod dicti 
magnates & communes, in diſcenſione & altercatione 
ut prædicitur, perſeverant, ne negotia regia in hac 
parte expediend. propter hujuſmodi ſingularem 
diſcenfionem five alter cationem, diutius retardentur, 
tam literæ & brevia prædicta, quam returna eorum- 
dem modis quibus fiunt, de aviſamento dictorum 
gubernatoris & conſilii, coram domino rege in An- 
gliam tranſmittantur. | 

Coxs iE breve dirigitur . vicecomiti Loueth. 
ſub eadem data. 


T xox. returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in hæc 


verba: | | 

 PxATExXTY hujuſmodi brevis, convocatis magna- 

tibus & communibus comitatus Loueth. ndem 
: magnates 
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magnates & MEA, i 75555 communi. 


dicta, ad Parliamenta, nec conſilia i in. Anglia tenend, 
ad tractand. conſulend. & goncerdand. prout hoc 
breve xequiritz tamen ob reverentiam domini noſtri 


ſalvis præfatis communibus juribus, privilegiis, 
ibidem coram domino noſtrd rege compaxend. 


| cordand. ſuper ſalvatione, defenſione & bona gu- 


non concedunt præfatis Rogero & Ricardo, po- 


dicti Rogerus & Ricardus coram domino noſtro 
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una voce dixerunt, n 5515 xta jura, privilegi 
libertates, leges, & c — 9 nes terræ Hiberniæ, 
2. tempore conqueſtus ejuſdem & ante, uſitat, non 
tenentur eligere, nec mittere aliquos de terra pra 


regis Angliæ, & propter urgentiſſimam neceſſitatem 
dlictæ terræ, & populi fidelis ejuſdem, ad præſens, 


libertatibus, legibus, & copjuctugibes predicts, 
concedunt. Rogero Gernon & Ricardo Verdon, per 
ipſos electis, ad transfretandum ad partes Angliæ, 


plenam poteſtatem ad tractand. confulend. & con- 
bernatione terræ prædictæ. Except. tamen, quod 


teſtatem concedendi aliqua onera ſeu ſubſidia ſuper 
ipſos ad prœſens imponenda, .propter paupertatem 
dictæ communitatis, & propter magnas ex | 
ſuas quas cotidie tam in inveniendo  homines ad 

arma, hobelarios, & pedites, in defenſione marchia- 
rum dicti comitatus, erga fortiores Hibernicos, Hi- 
berniæ inimicos, & rebelles domini noſtri regis 
Angliæ, & * er illas cauſas & alias, quas præ- 


rege & ſuo conſilio in Anglia, declarabunt, aliter ad 
præ ſens reſpondere non poſſunt. 

ConsIWMILE breve dirigitur vicecomiti Kildar, ſub 
eadem data. 

Texox returni brevis prædidi ſequit ur in hæc 
verba : 5 

PaATEXTU hujus brevis, convocatis maguatibus 
& communibus comitatus Kildar. iidem. magnates 
& communes, &c. ut ſupra, uſque ibi; prout hoc 
breve requirit, & tunc ſic; ob reverentiam tamen 
domini noſtri regis, & — ſuae, ac manda- 
torum ſuorum complementum, ac propter urgen- 


tem ReCARUAIEDS, pro ruina & inopia dictae terrae, 
| et 
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et populi fidelis ejuſdem, domino regi declarand, 
hac viee, concedunt poteſtatem Johanni Rocheford 
& Petro Rowe, per ipſos magnates & communes 
electis, ad tractandum, conſulendum & concordan- 
dum, eum ipſo domino rege, ſuper ſtatu & guber- 
natione ejuſdem terrae, abſque aliqua poteſtate 
eiſdem electis conceſſa, ad ipios magnates & com- 
munes, erga dominum regem in aliquo onerand. 
Ita tamen quod dicta conceſſio ſive miſſio dictis 
magnatibus & communibus, in futuro, non cedat 
in prejudicium jurium, privilegiorum, libertatum, 
legum & conſuetudinum prædictorum, quibus ipit 
magnates & communes a tempore conqueſtus Hi- 
berniæ inconcuſse & inviolabiliter uſi ſunt & 
_ - ConsIMILE breve dirigitur vicecomiti Cathirlagh. 
ſub aden da. nion db mow che 
 Tznor' returni brevis predict ſequitur in hæe 
verba: ted Þ: } Yd FE 62 POD 0! 1010 
PRÆ TEXT hujus brevis, convocatis coram me 
apud Cathirlagh. communibus comitatus Cath. & 
perlectis coram ipſis, omnibus & ſingulis articulis 
in hoc brevi contentis, qui omnes & ſinguli coram 
me unanimiter allegarunt, quod nullam perſonam 
laicam, coram domino rege et confilio ſuo in Ang- 
lia, ad tractandum ibidem ſuper articulis prædictis, 
propter eorum inſufficientiam et inopiam, ac fre- 
quentes deſtructiones, roberias, & depredationes, 
quae ante hæc tempora diverſimode ſuſtinuerunt et 
indies ſuſtinent, per Hibernicos inimicos et rebelles 
domini noſtri regis comitatus prædicti, dictum 
comitatum undique invadentes et deſtruentes, citra 
quindenam purificationis beatae Mariae in hoc 
brevi ,content. ad ſumptus ipſius comitatus tranſ- 
mittere poſſunt; ac etiam, prædicta communitas 
coram me eorum ſacramenta preſtiterunt, quod non 
ſunt cultae et manuoperatae in comitatu prædicto, 
in manibus ligeorum domini regis, præter quatu- 
ordeeim carucatae terrae omnibus computatis, et 
quas quidem inſufficientiam et inopiam, Galfridus 
de Valle et Phillippus de Valle milites, electi ꝓro 
= communitate 
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communitate comitatus prædicti, ad comparendum 
in Parliamento tento apud Kilkenn. coram guber- 
natore domini regis Hiberniae, ac cæteris de con- 
| filio ibidem in octab. ſancti Michaelis prox præ- 
terit', coram . gubernatore, et Nicholao 
Dag worth milite infraſeripto, et dicto conſilio alle- 
gand. proteſtan. quod . + . perſonam coram do- 
mino rege . . dicto conſilio ſus in Anglia, ad ſump- 
tus dictae communitatis, et . in tranſ- 
mittere potuerunt,' | 
CoNnSIMILE en dirigitur vicecomiti Waterford. 


| ſub eadem data. 


8 returni brevis prediai ſequitur in hzc 
ver 
Ricarpus Doran et-David Cogan ſunt ce 
de communi aſſenſu | comitatus -Waterford. de 
eſſendo coram domino rege, et ejus conſilio in Ang- 
lia, ad diem in brevi contentam, ad faciendum, 
pune breve requirit : ſalvis libertatibus, juribus, et 
gibus, et v5.95 — 1 PAD cerrae 
Libs, tn | 
 ConSIMILE ig e vicecomiti Weyl | 
ſub eadem data. | | 
Tenor returni brevis prædicti ſequitur i in hæc verba: 
"Nomina duarum perſonarum per magnates et 
communes comitatus Weyſ. prætextu iſtius brevis 
_ eletarum; ad faciendum, prout iſtud breve requi · 
rit, videlicet, Ricardus Whittey & — de 
Sancto Johanne, Clericus. | 
Cons1MILE breve dirigitur vicecomiti Lyne 
ſub eadem data. 
Trvox returni brovis pradid Gavicur 3 in hæc 


verba: 


Hengicvs BERCIEY et Thomas Kildacs, ſunt 
electi, per magnates et communes comitatus Lymer. 
ad tiansfretandum verſus dominum regem in Ang- 
liam, et conſilium ſuum ibidem, ad tractandum, 
confulendum, et concordandum, ſuper quibuſdam 
negotiis, ſtatum et gubernationem terrae dicti 
domini regis Hiberniae W prout brave. 


requirit, 
CongnnLe 


CY 
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 ConSIMILE breve dirigitur vicecomiti Cork. ſub 
E tree nit orros: | | 
Tenor returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in hæc verba: 
_ Ricarpus DE WyNncaepon et Philippus filius 
Roberti White electi ſunt, per magnates et com- 
munes comitatus Cork. ad faciendum et concordan- 


dum pro eis in Anglia, ſumptibus eorum, prout 


breve requirit. $9 Ot, 
Rex ſeneſcallo libertatis Mid. et uicecomiti Croc, 
ibidem falutem : 


Con alias oneraverimus, &c. ut ſupra, uſque ib! 


tranſmitti volentes, et tunc fic, vobis mandamus, 
quod convocatis coram vobis magnatibus, et com- 


munibus comitatis Mid, duas perſonas laicas, &c. 


ut ſupra. | Teſte, ut ſupra. 1 
Ton returni brevis prædicti ſequĩtur in hæc verba: 
Noni A duarum perſonarum laicarum per con 


munitatem libertatis Mid. electarum, Willielmus 


de London' miles et Ricardus Plunket, ad com- 
parendum coram domino rege, et conſilio ſuo in 
Anglia, ad diem in iſto brevi contentum, ubicunque 
fuerit in Anglia, plenam poteſtatem habentes, ad 
tractandum et conſulendum, cum ipſo domino rege 
ibidem, ad ipſum dominum regem informandum, 
ſuper ſtatu et gubernatione terrae ſuae Hiberniae, 
abſque aliqua poteſtate per prædictam communita- 
tem libertatis prædictae, prædictis duabus perſonis 
conceſſa de aliquibus oneribus ſuper eis impoſterum 
imponendis, propter diverſa quae per prædictas per- 

ſonas ibidem declarabuntur. 
CorsiuilE breve dirigitur ſeneſcallo libertatis 
Kilkenn. et vicecomiti Croc. ibidem ſub eadem data. 
TENoOx returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in hæc verba; 
ALEXANDER epiſcopus Offor. et Galfridus For- 
ſtall electi ſunt, per ſeneſcallum libertatis Kilkenn. 
vicecomitem Croc. ibidem, ac magnates, et com- 
munes ejuſdem comitatus, de eſſendo pro eiſdem, 
coram domino rege et ejus conſilio, ubicunque tunc 
fuerit in Anglia, ad diem in brevi contentum, ad 
tractandum et conſulendum, de negotiis, terram 
Hiberniae, et dictum comitatum tangentibus : ſalvis 
| übertatibus 
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libertatibus ac: liberis oonſuetudinibus terrae Hiber- 
niae, ac comitatus prædicti, ita ſemper, quod digi 
5 et Galfridus, nec eorum aliquis, Hulla- 
NN — *habeant' concordandi, ' ad Aliqua 

onera dictos ſeneſcallum, vicecomitem, m 

nates, * communes imponenda, ſeu quovis mow 

| recipiends, os t ys Nn + 5 
| ET ooftmodonr, ro eo, quod dieti magrates et 
communes, nom dederunt prædietis electis; poteſta- 
tem concordandi, prout breve domini regis require- 
bat, et etiam pro eo, quod duae laivae perfonae, et 
non aliqua eceleftaſtica perſona, ad transfrętandum, 
pro dietis magnatibus et communibus verſus partes 
Angliae, juxta-'mandatum et voluntatem domini 
regis, extra Angliam eligt deberent, de aviſamento 
ernatorts et euſtodis terrae regis Hiberniae, et 
flii ibidem, per breve hho; rep - fieut alias, 
Rarecpem ſuit preefatis ſeneſcallo et vieecomiti, 
dictis magnatibus et communibus, ex parte 
domitii regis itijungerent, quod ĩpſt de eorum com. 
funt᷑ aſſenſu — 1 unam laleam perſonam, loco 
dicti epfſeoßi, Habentem ſuffieientem poteſtatem, 


ana cum prefato Galfrido, tam ad concordandum 


uam tractandum et conſulendump ut prædictum eſt; | 
R TURN edjus quidem brevis tenor talis eſt: 
Wal Terus filins Willielmi Coterell de Kenlys, 
eleetus eſt loco Alexandri epiſcopi Offor. una cum 
Galfrido Forſtall, per ſeneſeallum libertatis Kilkenn. 
et vicecomitem Croe. ibidem ac magnates, et com- 
munes ejuſdem comitatus de eſſendo pro eiſdem 
coram domino rege, et efus confilio, ad diem in 
brevi contentum, ubicunque tunc fuerit in Anglia, 
ad tractandum, conſulendum et concordandum, de 
negotiis, terram 'Hiberniae, et dictum comitatum 
tatipentibus 2: falvis libertatibus et liberis conſue- 
fudinibus terrae et communitatis prædictorum; 
et except. quod dicti Walterus et Galfridus, nec 
corum Adu, nullatenus poteſtatem habeant con- 
cordandi ad aliqua onera, ſuper dictos magnates et 


communes imponenda, ſeu 460 modo recipienda. 
Con- 
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Cors min breve dirigitur ſeneſcalloo:libertatis 
Tyar- & vicecomiti Croc. ibidem ſubeadem Mata. 
| —_— un e fequiturin. he 

ver MN 1 TELYI0DI $3! 

Wasn Nawnaur — Willielmus Yong, 
ſunt electi de communi aſſenſu, tam hbertatis, quam 
Croc. de eſſendo coram domino rege, et ejus confi- 
lio in Anglia, ad diem in brevi contentum, ad faci- 
endum, prout breve requirit: ſalvis tibertatibus; 
2 et eee deris eee greg terrae 

2 3eS were Shin ſeneſcallo Kibertatis 
Ker. et vicecomitt Croc. ibidem ſub eadem data. 

TNon returni rev I quitor” in hæe 
verb: n 

Gonna as Alis 1 eqni Thomas: Fitz- 
Daniell del Rath: laici, electi ſunt per magnates et 
communes comitatus Ker. tam pro libertate, yon 
pro Croc. de eſſendo coram conſilio domini re 
quinden. purificationis beatae Mariae prox' . 6 
in Anglia, ad tractandum, confulendum et concor- 
dandum, prout breve requirit. 

Rex majort et hallivis civitatis kme Dublin. 
falutem : : 

Cunt alias oneraverimus, &c. ut ſupra, uſque ibi 
tranſmitti volentes et tunc ſic; vobis mandamus, 
quod convocatis coram vobis civibus et communi- 
bus ejuſdem civitatis, duos crves bujuſmod: N 
tem, &c. ut ſupra, ſub endem data. 

Tzxor returnibrevis prædicti ſequitur in hæc verba: 

PRATEXTU hujus brevis, convocatis civibus et 
communibus civitatis domini regis Dublin. iidem 
cives et communes, de eorum unanimi aſſenſu, una 
voce dixerunt, quod ipſi juxta jura, privilegia, 
libertates, leges, et conſuetudines terrae Hiberniae, 
a tempore conqueſtus ejuſdem uſitata, non tenentur 
mittere aliquos de terra prædicta, ad Parliamenta 
nec conſilia in Anglia tenta, nec ad tractandum, 
conſulendum et concordandum, cum domino rege 
in Anglia, prout hoc breve requirit ; ob reverentiam 
tamen domini regis, et voluntatis ſuae, ac manda- 
torum 
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torum ſuorum complement. et propter tem 
nec(litatent.: pro ruina et inopia dictae 2 
populi fidelis 4 ujdem, domino regi x web ay 
ac vice concedunt Johanni Blackboyn et Johanni 
White civibus clyitatis prædictae, electis pro civi- 
tate prædicta, poteſtatem ad tractandum, conſulen- 
dum et concordandum, cum domino rege, et con- 
ſilio ſuo in Anglia, ſuper ſtatu et gubernatione 
ejuſdem tertae e poteſtatem prædictorum 
Johannis et Johannis electorum ad ipſos cĩves et 
communes, de aliquibus oneribus erga dominum 
regem onerandis, concedendis in omnibus reſervat. 
Ita tamen quod dicta conceſſio ſive miſſio, in futuro, 
dictis civibus et communibus non cedat in præju- 
dicium jurium, privilegiorum, libertatum, legum 
et conſuetudinum prædictorum, quibus magnates 
et commune Hiberniae, ac ipſi cives et communes 
eee tae, a te wha pas Hibernue 
uſt ſunt. et gaviſi.' 1 9 
9 breve dirigitur majori, „ et 
ballivis villae ſuae de Drogheda, ex utraque Naur 
aquae, & c. mutatis mutandis, ſub eadam data. 

TExNoR returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in br 
verba: 

PR ATEXTvU hujus brevis, convocatis N 
et communibus villae de Drogheda ex utraque parte 
aquae, iidem, &c. ut ſupra, uſque ibi hae vice con- 
. cedunt, et tunc fic poteſtatem Willielmo White et 
Nicholao Starkey electis pro villa prædicta, ad 
tractandum, &c. ut ſupra, mutatis mutandis. 

CoNnSIMILE breve dirigitur majort ct ballivis civi- 
tatis ſuae Warriors, mutatis mutandan, ſub eadem 
data. 


* returni brevis predict ſequitur in hæc 
verba: 

| Bo ram iſtius brokis: convocatis civibus et 
communibus civitatis domini regis Waterford. de 
communi aſſenſu et confilio, reſpondemus quoad 
contenta in hoc brevi, quod non tenemur juxta 
libertates, privilegia, jura, leges et oonſuetudines 
civitatis prædictac, nec terrz Hiberniæ, . 
civita 
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civitate prædicta eligere, nec mittere ad partes 
Angliæ, ad Parliamenta ſeu conſilia in Anglia te- 
nenda; tamen ob reverentiam domini noſtri regis 
Angliæ illuſtriſſimi, & propter urgentiſſimam ne- 


ceſſitatem dictæ terræ jam imminentem, ad præſens; 


ſalvis nobis, & terræ prædictæ magnatibus & com- 


nene privilegiis, libertatibus, legibus & 


conſuetudinibus ſuis prædictis, concedimus Williel- 
mo Chaundhull & Galfrido Forſtals, per nos electis, 


ad proficiſcendum ad partes Angliæ ibidem coram 
domino noſtro rege comparend. plenam poteſtatem, 
ad tractandum, conſulendum & concordandum ſuper 
ſalvatione & defenſione & bona gubernatione dictæ 


civitatis ac terræ predictæ; except. tamen quod 
non concedimus prædictis nunciis ſeu electis ejuſ- 


em civitatis, poteſtatem concedendi aliqua onera 


eu ſubſidia ſuper nos ſeu cives & communes civi- 


tatis prædictæ ad præſens, & hoc tam propter 
paupertatem noſtram, quam propter miſas, & ex- 
penſas, ac ſumptus, quos quaſi cotidie intallagiatos 
levand. de prædictis communibus dictæ civitatis 
quam in aliis ſumptibus & expenſis, quos circa de- 
fenfionem civitatis prædictæ neceſſario apponere 
oportebit: quæ tamen, licet juxta civium ac com- 


munitatis totius civitatis prædictæ poſſe apponantur, 


non ſufficiunt ad decimam partem ſumptus & ex- 
penſarum, quæ, circa guerras ac reſiſtentiam inimi- 
corum & rebellium domini noſtri regis, civium ac 
communitatis, & defenſionem ejuſdem civitatis, ap- 
poni oportet, & ob cauſas prædictas, & alias quam- 


plurimas per prædictos electos ſeu nuncios civitatis 


prædictæ, coram domino noſtro rege in Anglia 
declarandas, aliter ad præſens reſpondere non poſſi- 
mus. OE | ; 
| Cons1miLE breve dirigitur majori & ballivis 
civitatis Lymer, ſub eadem data. | 
Tzxox returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in hæc verba: 
Nomina duorum civium electorum, habentium 
ſufficientem poteſtatem, tam pro ſe, quam pro civi- 
bus & communibus civitatis Lymer. ad tractandum, 
conſulendum & concordandum, cum domino noſtro 
„„ 82 rege, 
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rege eitra feſtum purificationis beatæ Maria prox 
futur; ubicumque tunc fuerit in Anglia, prout 
iſtud breve requirit, videlicet Henricus 8 d & 
Thomas Kildare. 


Cons ian E breve dirigitur majori & ballivis civi- 


tatis ſuæ Cork. ſub eadem data. | 
_ ; TENon returni brevis predicti ſequitur in here 
verba: 


9. Dal rost & Johannes Droupe ſunt 


electi, de eſſendo coram domino rege, & conſilio ſuo 
in Anglia, ad tractandum, conſulendum & concor. 


um, prout breve requirit. 
. Cons1MILE breve dirigitur ſuperiori & peut 


ville. de Kilkenn. &c. mutatis mutandis, ut * 
ſub ead 


a -::-. 
Ton returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in hac 
verba: 

RokkRrus FLopz & Johannes Ledred eledi ſunt, 

r ſuperiorem præpoſitum, & burgenſes ville 

enn. ad transfretandum verſus dominum regem 
in gw & eſſend. coram dicto domino rege & 
conſilio ſuo ibidem, ad diem in hoc brevi conten- 
tum, ad faciendum, prout breve requirit: falvis 
libertatibus & liberis conſuetudinibus terræ Hiber- 
niæ, & villæ prædictæ. 

ConsSIMILE: breve dirigitur ſuperiori & ballivis 
ville de Roſſe fub eadem data. | 

TENOR returni brevis prædicti ſequitur i in hæc 
verba: 

Exxcurio iſtius brevis facta eſt in hac forma qua 
ſequitur, videlicet: 

WilLIELMUsS RyYKYLL & Willielmus Seymor 
ſunt duo electi, ad reſpondendum pro villa de Roſſe, 
prout breve ö 

CoxsixiLR breve dirigitur ſuperiori & ballivis 
ville de Weys ſub eadem data. 

TENOR returni brevis — ſequitur in hæc 
verba. | 
Jacopus FREYNSH & e Bron burgen- 
ſes ville Weys electi ſunt, per ſuperiorem, ballivos 


& communitatem ville Weys: quiquidem n. 
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et Laurentius poteſtatem habent, ad tractandum, 
conſulendum, & ordinandum, tam pro ſeipſis, quam 


communibus villz prædictæ, & ad eſſendum coram 
domino rege et conſilio ſuo in Anglia, ubicunque 
fuerit, citra quindenam purificationis beatæ Mariæ, 
prout breve requirit. 

CoxsiMILE breve dirigitur ſuperiori et ballivis 
ville de Yoghill ſub eadem data. 

Tenor returni brevis prædicti ſequitur in hæc 
verba: 

VIRTVUrE hujus mandati, eligi fecimus Bernar- 
dum Baret et Ricardum Criſtofre, plenam poteſta- 
tem noſtram habentes, pro nobis et communitate 
villæ de Yoghill, ad tractandum, conſulendum, et 
concordandum, coram excellentiſſimo domino noſtro 
rege, et diſcretiſſimo conſilio ſuo Angliæ, ſecundum 
formam et tenorem hujus infraſcripti mandati. 

Er quia præfato gubernatori et cuſtodi, ac con- 
ſilio Hiberniæ prædicto videbatur majus autenticum 
eſſe, ad negotia prædicta verſus dominum regem, et 
dictum conſilium ſuum in Anglia, ſub magno ſigillo 
dicti domini regis in Hibernia, quam aliquo alio 
modo tranſmittend. de aviſamento et ordinatione ' 
dictorum gubernatoris et cuſtodis, ac conſilii regis 
in Hibernia, magnum figillum domini regis in 
Hibernia prædicta, præſentibus in præmiſſorum 
teſtimonium eſt appoſitum. 

Dar. apud Caſſell xx. die Martii, anno regni 
regis Edwardi Tertii, poſt conqueſtum regni ſui 
Angliz quinquageſimo, et Franciæ triceſimo 


ſeptimo. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


